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The Scillitan Saints and the Pauline 
Epistles 


by GERALD BONNER 


Department of Manuscripts, British Museum, London 





stormy history of the African Church should be a record of martyrdom. 

But there is another, scarcely less significant, feature in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Saints—a reference to Holy Scripture. Saturninus proconsul dixit: 
Quae sunt res in capsa vestra? Speratus dixit: Libri et epistolae Pault, viri justt. 
Biblical scholar and palaeographer alike find the reference interesting. 
For the one, there is evidence of the spread of the text of the Bible in 
North Africa at the end of the second century. For the other, there is the 
problem of the nature of the book-form in which the scriptures circulated. 
Recently, however, another aspect has been mentioned, in this JOURNAL, 
by Dr. W. H. C. Frend in an article on “The Gnostic-Manichaean 
tradition in North Africa’. In this article, Dr. Frend argues that there was 
in the North African Church, besides the rigorist tradition which produced 
the Donatists, and the more inclusive and more compromising element, 
which constituted the strength of the Catholics, a third element, whose 
outlook was enshrined first in the Gnostics against whom Tertullian 
fulminated and later in the Manichees, from whom African Catholicism 
was to draw her most illustrious convert. Dr. Frend argues persuasively 
for the existence of an historical continuity between the Gnostics and the 
Manichees, one of his points being that both heretical movements relied 
extensively on the writings of St. Paul to support their teaching. In this 
connexion, he writes: ‘Rejection of the Old Testament led in Africa to an 
almost exaggerated respect for the Epistles of St. Paul, and also for the 
various Gnostic Acta of the Apostles. The latter, such as the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, seem to have passed straight from the African heretics of the 
third century to the Manichees and their allies in the fourth and fifth. 
To judge from the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, the Pauline Epistles were 
circulating separately from the Gospels, even in the second century, and 
were being studied by wide groups of the population.”! 

This reference to the Scillitan Martyrs is of interest. In the past 
scholarship has tended to concentrate rather upon the establishment of 
the text of their passion than upon its interpretation. The hint which Dr. 
Frend throws out invites us to study the narrative afresh. In doing so we 
may not feel able to agree with Dr. Frend’s suggestion; but we can, 
none the less, be grateful to him for pointing the way. 

1F.E.H., iv. t (1953), 21. 
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Delehaye, in his balanced discussion of the first of the Latin Acta, 
decided that the Acts of the Scillitan Saints are not to be regarded as acta 
proconsularia in the strict sense of the term, in that they do not derive, word 
for word, from official sources. ‘N’est-il pas plus naturel de penser que 
auteur de la passion a assisté au jugement, noté les réponses et inséré 
dans sa rédaction quelques traits insignifiants en apparence, mais qui 
tent a l’ensemble la sécheresse d’une simple sténographie ?”! If we accept 
Delehaye’s view—and there seems to be no reason for rejecting it—we 
need have no qualms about admitting the reference to the scriptures, 
even though it may seem to interrupt the general sense of the interroga- 
tion.2 We may, however, wonder at the nature of the reply: ‘Pauli, viri 
justi.” What is the significance of this insistence on the righteousness of 
Paul? Does it imply some particular veneration, which might reflect a 
mind likely to be influenced by Gnosticism? Dr. Frend has already, in 
The Donatist Church, referred to this passage, when he draws attention to 
the strongly ethical outlook of African Christianity. No doubt this is 
true enough, but there seems to be another feature which is worth noting: 
the efforts of the accused to establish that they are themselves righteous 
persons, suffering for righteousness’ sake. The very first words spoken by 
Speratus are a torrent of denial: ‘Numquam malefecimus, iniquitati 
nullam operam praebuimus, numquam malediximus, sed male accepti, 
gratias egimus; propter quod, imperatorem nostrum observamus.’ The 
proconsul accepts this testimony, almost without question, and brings the 
affair to the crucial point: are the accused ready to sacrifice ? 

This aspect of the trial is easy enough to understand. As Mr. A. N. 
Sherwin-White has shown, in his summary of the present state of our 
knowledge of the early persecutions, procedings were originally taken 
against the Christians as persons guilty of abominable crimes: murder, 
incest, and the like. This reputation lasted among the general public long 
after the authorities had discarded it. Against such accusations, the 
Christians protested volubly enough, and by the time of Trajan, it was 
clear to an intelligent provincial governor, like Pliny, that a criminal 
charge in itself could hardly be sustained. But another charge replaced 
it—that of contumacia. Pliny ‘thought the Christians virtuous men who 
deserved punishment for their excessive obstinacy in refusing to obey a 

1 Les passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires, Brussels 1921, 63. 

? The proconsul asks: ‘Numquid ad deliberandum spatium vultis?’ and Speratus 
answers: ‘In re tam justa, nulla est deliberatio.’ Then follows the passage under discus- 
sion, after which Saturninus says: ‘Moram xxx dierum habete et recordemini’, to which 
Speratus replies: ‘ ‘‘Christianus sum’’, et cum eo omnes consenserunt’. It is possible that the 
passage referring to the writings may have become displaced. On the other hand, methods 
of interrogation vary and it is possible that the proconsul, anxious to avoid putting the 
accused to death, if possible, would return to his original invitation to them to accept 
a remand. 

3 Op. cit., Oxford 1952, 96: ‘These latter [the Scillitan Martyrs] had in their posses- 
sion the Epistles of St. Paul, ‘‘a righteous man”, when they appeared before the 
magistrates.’ 


‘*The early persecutions and Roman law again’, in The Journal of Theological 
Studies, N. S., ili. 2 (1952), 199-213. 
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THE SCILLITAN SAINTS AND THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


reasonable order’, namely, to take the test of paying homage to di nostri. 
Similarly, Saturninus does not waste breath over Speratus’s denials, but 
brings the matter to the practical issue at once: ‘Initianti tibi mala de 
sacris nostris, aures non praebebo; sed potius jura per genium domni 
nostri imperatoris.’ The Christians refuse and, after some effort to persuade 
them to submit, the proconsul passes sentence: ‘Speratum, Nartzalum, 
Cittinum, Donatam, Vestiam, Secundam, et ceteros ritu Christiano se 
vivere confessos, quoniam oblata sibi facultate ad romanorum morem 
redeundi obstinanter perseveraverunt, gladio animadverti placet.’? 

Mr. Sherwin-White only refers once in his article to the Scillitan 
Saints, but the whole episode is an admirable illustration of his general 
picture: Christians accused of flagitia, denying them and, apparently, 
satisfying the court on this score, but being finally condemned for 
contumacia. Moreover, the attitude of the proconsul adds point to Sherwin- 
White’s remark that ‘the number of “‘hanging-judges”’ in all Asia Minor 
would hardly exceed five in the mid-second century’.* Africa, too, was 
not over-eager to persecute, as the efforts of the proconsul to persuade 
the Christians to recant plainly show. 

It may be, then, that the words ‘Pauli, viri justi’ are merely part of 
the efforts of the accused to declare themselves innocent of any crime and 
about to suffer simply for the Name. But why were they questioned about 
their satchel at all? Had they shown a thorough-going devotion to its 
contents, which aroused comment ? Or was it simply produced as a police 
court exhibit, evidence that the accused were Christians, in that incrim- 
inating documents were found in their possession at the time of their 
arrest ?4 

Our information is so scanty, that any attempt to suggest an explana- 
tion is inevitably going to be in the nature of guess-work. Nevertheless, 
the general history of African life and thought, almost from the earliest 
days, makes one wonder whether some of the interest in the contents of 
the case may not have been disagreeably aroused by fear of magic. The 
fear of witchcraft and the evil eye have always been a powerful force in 
Mediterranean countries, and the Christians, atheists and criminals in the 
popular view, would surely have been regarded as obvious potential 
practitioners of the Black Arts.5 It will be recalled that a few years before 

1 Sherwin-White, op. cit., 210. 

? Sherwin-White draws attention to this passage: op. cit., 211. 

3 Op. cit., 212-3. 

“The former seems the more probable. Cf. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur bis Eusebius, Leipzig 1893-1904, Teil 2, Bd. ii. 298n: ‘Sehr wahrscheinlich ist es, 
dass die Frage des Prokonsuls im Prozess der Scilitaner, und ihre Antwort . . . auf einen 
Kasten zu beziehen sind, den sie mit sich fihrten (und nicht auf eine capsa in christ- 
lichen Versammlungsgebaude).’ 

5 The suggestion has already been made by Ernesto Buonaiuti, J/ Cristianesimo nell’ 
Africa Romana, Bari 1928, xiv: ‘Gia nel 180, Vigellio Saturnino, interrogando il gruppo di 
cristiani condotti da Scillium alla sua presenza per essere giudicato, domanda loro, 
lusingandosi di raggiungere la prova dalle loro practiche magiche: “‘Che cosa v’é nei 


codici arotolati dalla vostra capsa?” E Sperato risponde: “‘I libri dei Vangeli ¢ le lettere 
di Paolo, uomo giusto.”’’ 
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Speratus and his companions were brought before Saturninus another + da 


trial had taken place at Sabratha, in Tripolitania, before the proconsul H 
Claudius Maximus. The accused, on this occasion, was a far more im- 
portant person—as the world reckons—than the poor burgesses of Scilli, Fr 
for he was none other than Lucius Apuleius of Madauros, author of one is | 
of the best picaresque novels of any age and famous in his day as a an 
rhetorician and student of the occult. It was this last which had placed » ca 
him in the dock. He had contracted an advantageous marriage with a rich Pa 
widow and her indignant relatives brought an action against him with th 
the wildest accusations of immorality and sorcery. na 
Apuleius was acquitted and later published his defence as a triumphant fee 


vindication of the lawfulness of his studies. But the fact that a charge of of 
this nature—so ludicrous to modern notions—could be brought before the ¢ we 


proconsul in his court, reminds us afresh of the great intellectual gulf Pz 
which separates us from the ancient world.t Apuleius was alleged by the ot 
prosecution to have procured certain fish for spells,? and to have made 
himself a seal, in the shape of a skeleton-like corpse,* which he adored. ig) 
Is it possible that the satchel carried by the Christians from Scilli was co 
believed to contain books of a magical character, giving charms whereby wl 
hellish shades might be raised from the underworld ?# If any such thought co 
lurked in Saturninus’s question, the reference in the reply to ‘Paul, a just be 
man’ becomes readily intelligible. Es 
This is, of course, only an hypothesis. I suggest, however, that there is W 
nothing a priort impossible about it, and that it affords a reasonable ni 
explanation of a puzzling expression—puzzling only in the context, I m 
hasten to add! _ th 
What were the other works, described briefly as ‘libri’? There is no co 
doubt that the Gospels were meant. The later Latin version definitely to 
says so and this has been accepted by Monceaux® and Buonaiuti.® Nor wl 
can there be any reasonable doubt about the language in which they were m 


written. ‘Partout les gens du peuple, et méme la plupart des bourgeois 
an 


1 ‘Before Christendom began, magic, with its lower accompaniment of witchcraft, ; 
preoccupied the whole Roman Empire; we have forgotten the darkness out of which e 
we came’: Charles Williams, Witchcraft, London 1941, 305. Although his approach is its 
literary, rather than historical or anthropological, Williams has some illuminating 
comments on the trial of Apuleius, op. cit., 21-7, 48-9. The trial and suicide of Libo 
Drusus, whom Firmius Catus ‘ad Chaldaeorum promissa, magorum sacra, somniorum 
interpretes inpulit’ is related by Tacitus ‘curatius . . . quia tum reperta sunt quae per dei 
tot annos rem publicam exedere’: Annals, ii. 27. Three centuries later the trials for magic lat 
under Valentinian I achieved great notoriety. See A. Alféldi, A Conflict of Ideas in the 
late Roman Empire, trans. by Harold Mattingly, Oxford 1952. It is, however, a salutary 


corrective to remind ourselves that the last condemnation for witchcraft in England was me 

that of Jane Wenham in 1712, and that Ruth Osborne was lynched at Long Marston, Pa 

near Tring, in 1751, because of her neighbours’ belief that she was a witch. (Il 
2 Apologia, c. 30. on 
3 Ibid., 61. It is possible that Apuleius regarded Christ as a sorcerer. See H. E. cer 

Butler and A. S. Owen, Apulei Apologia, Oxford 1914, 162, note to vel his in c. 23. Ne 
4 ‘Tunius quidam, temptatus ut infernas umbras eliceret . . .?: Annals, ii. 28. , of 
5 Histoire littéraire de l’ Afrique chrétienne, Paris 1901-23, i. 105-6. act 
6 Op. cit., xiv. 
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THE SCILLITAN SAINTS AND THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


dans |’intérieur du pays, ne parlait que le latin, ou les langues indigénes.’! 
Harnack agreed with this judgment,? as did Buonaiuti.® 

But in what form were these documents? Were they rolls, or codices ? 
From the fact that they were kept in a satchel (capsa) one’s first assumption 
is that they were rolls. This was the view of the late Sir Frederic Kenyon, * 
and is, on the face of it, the more likely. Now, if this were the case, we 
cannot attach any significance at all to the fact that the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles were separated. A moment’s thought will make it clear 
that they could not be in any other condition. The roll, by its very 
nature, is limited in size in a way that a codex is not. A roll of from 32-35 
feet, written in a medium hand, would hold one of the longer books 
of the New Testament, but no more.5 If the ‘libri et epistolae Pauli’ 
were written on rolls, we have no reason to express surprise that the 
Pauline Epistles were circulating separately. They could not have done 
otherwise. 

However, the situation is not quite so simple as that. We cannot today 
ignore the possibility that the Scillitan documents might have been 
codices. Of 111 biblical manuscripts from Egypt, thought to have been 
written before the end of the fourth century, or not long after, 99 are 
codices, and only 12 are rolls, 5 of these being opisthograph, employed 
because the scribe had no choice in the matter.® If it be objected that 
Egypt is not Roman Africa, it is to be recalled that it was in the Latin 
West that the parchment notebook was employed from before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Mr. C. H. Roberts has even seen in the parch- 
ment notebook of St. Mark the origin of the Christian codex, though this 
theory may not commend itself to all scholars. Now we can be fairly 
confident that Speratus and his companions would hardly be in a position 
to own an elegantly copied manuscript. They would have had to take 
what they could get, and, in such circumstances, a parchment notebook 
might well have been employed by the, probably amateur, copyist. 

But even this admission does not permit us to assume that the Gospels 
and the Epistles would have been associated together in a single unit. 
‘The greater capacity of the codex does not appear to have been one of 
its initial attractions. ... Even later the one volume bible was always 


1 Monceaux, op. cit., 106. 2 Op. cit., 298. 

3 Op. cit., 214-5: ‘La suppellettile libraria, su cui il proconsule interpella il gruppo 
dei confessori di Scilli non pud essere stata constituta che di testi biblici e neotestamenti 
latini.’ 

4 Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, 2nd ed., Oxford 1951, 65n. 

5 E.g., Matthew, Luke or Acts: Kenyon, op. cit., 64. See also pp. 53-5 for measure- 
ments of the longest papyri, both Egyptian and Greek. The longest of the former, Harris 
Papyrus I (B.M. 9999), is 133 ft. x 17 in. The longest Greek papyrus, P. Grenf. 4 
(Il. xxi-xxiii), is 35 ft. Cf. Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, 
and ed., London 1954, 6-7: ‘For practical convenience, a roll had not to exceed a 
certain length, and we can see that St. Luke, who wrote the two longest books of the 
New Testament, crushed the utmost amount into both rolls, being doubtless possessed 
of much more material on the life and sayings of Jesus and the apostles than he was 
actually able to use in his Gospel and Acts.’ 

°C. H. Roberts, ‘The Codex’, Proceedings of the British Academy, x\ (1954), 185-6. 
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something exceptional.’ Mr. Roberts’s statement is confirmed by an 
investigation of our surviving biblical manuscripts, whether papyri or 
vellum. Here, the complete New Testament, apart from the great de luxe 
uncials like Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, is rare until the later Middle Ages 
when the systematic reduction of the size of the writing and the employment 
of abbreviations on a large scale made the single volume common. It is un- 
necessary to labour the point. Evenifwe concede that the martyrs might have 
had codices in their possession, and not rolls, we can maintain firmly that 
they had not, and could not have had, the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles 
in a single book. Buonaiuti clearly recognised this: ‘Le communita cristiane 
latine dei primi secoli non conoscono una Biblia, nel valore moderno del 
vocabolo. J vari gruppi di libri compresi nel canone circolavano seperatamente.’? 

Let us now try to estimate what emerges from this re-examination of 
our ancient evidence. In the third quarter of the second century, we find 
that a group of not very distinguished African burgesses has in its posses- 
sion a Latin translation of the New Testament—the Gospels and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. We are not told whether these included the whole of 
the Pauline Epistles or only a selection. We are not told whether they 
were in roll or codex form, but we have seen that, in either case, any idea 
of a New Testament canon, such as five centuries of printing have led us 
to expect, is out of the question. When questioned, the Christians use the 
expression: ‘Paul, a just man’—a strange phrase, but one which we have 
argued to be capable of an intelligible explanation. Finally, we may note, 
in passing, that there is nothing in the recorded conversation which would 
enable us to decide whether or not the Old Testament was known in 
Africa at that time, in whole or in part. 

I suggest, therefore, that we are not justified in drawing any conclusions 
from the reference to the Pauline Epistles by the Scillitan Saints which 
would not hold equally well for any other part of the Empire. It is even 
to be questioned whether there is any reason to assume that they were 
being studied by wide groups of the population. Nor is there any reason 
for surprise that a literate Christian should read St. Paul in the middle of 
the second century, or that a translator should have selected his works for 
translation into Latin. For that reason, I cannot agree with Dr. Frend 
in seeing in the incident any significance except the obvious one of the 
biblical Christianity of Roman Africa, to which he has rightly drawn our 
attention. I say the biblical Christianity of Roman Africa advisedly because 
we need not confine the quality to the rigorist confessors, or to their spiritual 
descendants, the Donatists. When all is said and done, we may observe a 
similar spirit in St. Augustine himself, whatever may have been the long 
term effect of his mis-spent youth among the Manichees. The Scillitan Saints 
tell us something about the earliest Latin translations of the scriptures; 
but to use them to throw light—even in passing—upon the history of 
Gnosticism in North Africa seems to be a rather unsatisfactory undertaking. 

1 Roberts, op. cit., 191-2. For information about the parchment notebook, see 
ibid., 173 ff. 2 Op. cit., 211n-2n. (Italics mine). 
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Imposition of Hands in Confirmation : 
a medieval problem 


by H. M. J. BANTING 
Vicar of Madingley, Cambridge 





fourteen leaves which formerly belonged to the priory of Durham.' The 


6 li the library of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, there is a MS. of 


~ 


MS. is of the eleventh century and contains some Pontifical offices, 
namely the forms of ordination to minor and major orders (with the excep- 
tion of bishop) and the office of Confirmation. The office of Confirmation 
begins with an injunction that the bishop shall lay his hand on the head 
of the candidate. Primitus, impone manum super capud infantis et tangis eum vel 
eam. Then, after the salutation, follows the prayer for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘Almighty and everlasting God, who hast deigned to regenerate 
thy servant by water and the Holy Spirit and hast given him remission 
of all his sins, send out upon him from heaven thy sevenfold Holy Spirit, 
the Paraclete, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and strength, the spirit of knowledge and godliness. Fill him with the 
spirit of thy fear and graciously sign him with the sign of thy holy cross 
unto life.” Then the bishop, having mentioned the candidate’s name, makes 
across with chrism on the forehead, saying ‘I sign and confirm thee with 
the sign of the holy cross in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit’. 

The injunction to the bishop to lay his hand on the head of the candi- 
date and touch him is particularly interesting. In this precise form the 
rubric is unique; and indeed most early Pontificals, when they give the 
office of Confirmation, which is not always the case, give no directions at 
all about the bishop’s actions before the opening prayer, ‘Almighty and 
everlasting God, who hast deigned to regenerate thy servant’. 

The Confirmation office in the later Sarum Use? makes no mention of 
imposition of hands. The Roman Pontifical speaks of the bishop extending 
his hands generally towards all the candidates (rather in the manner of 
Anglican bishops before the reforming influence of the Oxford Movement 
had made itself felt), so that the statement in Liturgy and Worship (443) 
that in the Latin rite Confirmation is administered by the bishop with 
laying on of hands and unction (although a correct account is given later 
in the article), is misleading. At some time, then, in the later Middle 

1 Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, MS. 100. 
2 Maskell, Mon. Rit., 2nd ed., i. 38 ff. 
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Ages the laying of hands on the heads of candidates for Confirmation in , 
the form given by the Sidney Sussex Pontifical ceased to be practised, 
Is it possible to throw any light on the problem of when and why this 
happened ? 

In the Fathers and early liturgical documents three rites surround a 
form of invocation of the Spirit—an unction, the imposition of hands, and 
the signaculum or consignatio. These three elements appear in the descrip- . 
tions of Christian initiation given in Tertullian, Hippolytus, the Apostolic 
Constitutions and the Gelasian Sacramentary. In the course of the history of 
Confirmation changes have taken place in the position and significance of 
all three elements; but, whereas unction and consignation have always 
retained a place in the ritual, imposition of hands has suffered considerable 
variation in use and in some areas has been omitted altogether. This , 
happened fairly soon in the East. Cyril of Jerusalem does not mention it 
in his account of the rite of initiation,! nor is it found in the developed 
Syrian rite. Of the Eastern churches, the Chaldean, Coptic and Ethiopic 
alone have retained an imposition of the hand in Confirmation. 

In the West during the Dark Ages there was a divergence in this 
matter between the Church of Rome and other areas of the West—N. Italy, 
Gaul and Ireland. In these three areas Confirmation was by unction 
without imposition of the hand. At Milan, as described in De Mystenis 
and De Sacramentis,® after baptism there was (i) unction by the bishop 
with the form ‘God the Father, who hath regenerated thee by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and hath forgiven thee all thy sins, himself anoint thee 
unto eternal life’, (ii) the washing of the feet, (iii) vesting in a white robe 
and, finally, (iv) the signing. This arrangement, lacking however the 
vesting in the white robe, continued in Milan as is shown by the twelfth-' 
century order of Beroldus.* In Gaul and Ireland much the same practice 
obtained. Chrismation was the central act in Confirmation; there was no 
imposition of the hand. As in Milan, there was the use of the white robe 
and the ceremony of the washing of the feet. In Spain, however, after the 
signing of the brow with chrism there was an imposition of the hand, 
followed by the vesting in the white robe. The signing was accompanied: 
by the formula “The sign of eternal life which God the Father hath given 
through Jesus Christ, His Son, to those who believe unto salvation’; the 
imposition of the hand was accompanied by prayers for the sevenfold 
Spirit.4 

Imposition of the hand was in use in N. Africa; both Tertullian and 
St. Augustine refer to it. In Hippolytus’s description of Christian initia’ 
tion® immediately the candidate emerges from the water after baptism he 

1 Cat. Myst., iii. 1. 

2 P.L. xvi. 398-405, 430-434. Cf. St. Ambrose: On the Sacraments and On the Mysteries, 
trans. T. Thompson, ed., J. H. Srawley, S.P.C.K. 1950, 22-7. 

3 Ed. Magistretti, 112. 

* Liber Ordinum, ed. Férotin Mon. Eccl. Lit. v., cols. 33-5. 

5 Tertullian, De Bapt., c. 8: P.L., i. 120; Augustine, Sermo cccxxiv: P.L., xxxviil. 1447 
Cf. Coppens, L’ Imposition des Mains, 296-8. 

6 Ap. Trad., ed. Dix, 37-9. 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS IN CONFIRMATION 


is anointed by a presbyter. The bishop then lays his hand upon him, 
invoking the Holy Spirit in a prayer of a eucharistic character which has 
links with the prayer used at this point in the Gelasian Sacramentary and in 
subsequent orders of Confirmation. He then pours oil on the head and lays 
his hand on the head, with the words ‘I anoint thee with holy oil in God 
the Father Almighty and Christ Jesus and the Holy Ghost’. Then sealing 
him on the forehead, he gives the kiss of peace, the rite ending with the 
salutation “The Lord be with you’ and the response ‘And with thy spirit’. 

In the Gelastan Sacramentary there are two forms of Confirmation given 
in connexion with the Benedictio Fontis at Easter and Whitsun: both are 
substantially the same. First, immediately after emerging from the font, 
the candidate is anointed on the head by a priest. Then follow the rubrics : 
Deinde ab episcopo datur eis Spiritus septiformis. Ad consignandum imponit eis 
manum in his verbis. Then follows the prayer ‘Almighty God, Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hast regenerated thy servants by water and the 
Holy Spirit’. Then follows the actual consignation: Postea signat eos in 
fronte de chrismate dicens: Signum Christi in vitam aeternam. There follow the 
response Amen, the salutation Pax tecum and the response Et cum spiritu tuo. 
The second order does not however mention that the bishop shall lay his 
hand on the head of the candidate as he says the prayer ‘Almighty God 
who hast regenerated thy servants’. 

The links with the description of Hippolytus are apparent. There may 
also be seen an instance of the variation in phraseology which makes the 
whole subject of the history of Confirmation so confusing that it is difficult 
to form definite conclusions. The rubric says ad consignandum imponit eis 
manum and then, after the prayer, the bishop signs. In the second form, as 
has been said, imposition of the hand is not mentioned. The rubric simply 
says Deinde consignatur ab episcopo in his verbis: then follows the prayer for 
the gift of the Spirit. The consignation seems to be the important thing, 
being used as a general term for the whole ceremony; and in the descrip- 
tions of the Ordo of St. Amand the ceremony takes place in the consigna- 
torium.? In the Gregorian Sacramentary,* there is no full office of Confirmation, 
but simply the prayer for the gift of the Spirit under the heading Ad 
infantes consignandos. In the early pontificals of the Middle Ages the title or 
heading of the office of Confirmation usually has reference to consigna- 
tion. This is the case with the Sidney Sussex Pontifical which although it 
gives such striking prominence to the act of imposition of the hand has as 
the heading of the office Oratio ad pueros consignatos. Most early pontificals 
agree. A few of Martene’s Ordos use the word confirmation‘; for example 
the ninth century pontifical of Cahors which says Ad confirmationem 
benedictio, and the tenth century pontifical of Egbert which entitles the 
office Confirmatio hominum. There is also a story in Aelfric’s Life of St. 


1 Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary, 86-7, 117. 

2 Duchesne, Christian Worship, 5th ed., 470. 

3 Ed. Wilson, H.B.S. xlix., 1915, 57. 

4 Martene, De Antiquis Ritibus, Antwerp 1763, 92-7. 
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Aethelwold of a miracle concerning the loss of some oil. When Aethelwold , 
wanted the chrism it was missing, but the vial was found having been 
miraculously replenished. We are told that the purpose for which he 
wanted the chrism was ad confirmandos pueros.1 The only liturgical book to 
mention imposition of hands in a title or heading is the Leofrie Missal— 
also of the tenth century in this part—which says Ad manus impositionem 
before the prayer for the gift of the Holy Spirit.? 

However, from the third century writers speak freely and frequently of | 
the imposition of hands by bishops as the means whereby the Holy Spirit 
is given. Lampe states that there was confusion of thought about the 
relation between chrismation, imposition of hands and the gift of the 
Spirit during the first five centuries. He also speaks of chrismation as a 
visible sign in Confirmation, associated, and confused with, the laying , 
on of hands in Western practice’.* It may be added that confusion of 
thought on the subject persisted after this period and indeed, as we shall 
see later when we deal with the scholastic period, was never quite cleared 
up. An illustration of this difficulty is the letter of Innocent I to Decentius.! 
Innocent distinguishes between the unction on the crown of the head 
which a priest may give after baptism with oil blessed by the bishop and 
the unction which only the bishop may give when he bestows the Holy 
Spirit. He refers to Acts viii as evidence that only bishops can bestow the 
Holy Spirit. The difficulty is—does Innocent think of the touching of the 
forehead with oil as the laying on of hands, or can his words be understood 
as not ruling out a laying on of the hand separate from and additional 
to the act of chrismation? Bearing in mind the account in Apostolic 
Tradition and the evidence of the Gelasian Sacramentary one would incline to 
the second alternative. But the matter remains confusing because it never’ 
seems quite certain whether writers and commentators in the early 
medieval period, when they use the term ‘manuum impositio’, mean a 
separate laying on of hands in addition to the consignation or not. 

It seems to be the case that in the early Middle Ages the Roman 
Church preserved the imposition of hands in addition to the act of 
chrismation and that the influence of Rome re-introduced (possibly by’ 
means of the Gelasian Sacramentary) the practice into Gaul and other lands 
where, as has been seen, it was lacking. 

The Seventh Roman Ordo gives a ritual of Confirmation which agrees 
with that of the Gelasian Sacramentary except that it does not mention 
imposition of hands.® But the description given of the rite suggests that 
the Gelasian order is followed: induti vero ordinantur per ordinem .. . et dai’ 
orationem pontifex super eos, confirmans eos cum invocatione septiformis gratiat 
Spiritus sancti. Oratione expleta facit crucem cum pollice et chrisma in singulorum 

frontibus. The sequence here seems to be first the prayer for the Holy 
Spirit with which in the Gelasianum the imposition of hands is associated, 


1P.L., Cxxxvii. 95. 2 F. E. Warren, Leofric Missal, 222. } 
3G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, 215, 221. 
*P.L., xx. 554-5- 5 P.L., Ixxviii. 1000. 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS IN CONFIRMATION 


then secondly the act of chrismation. Jesse of Amiens, however, writing 
at the time of Charlemagne has taken his account of baptism professedly 
from the Roman Church and closely follows the text of the Seventh 
Roman Ordo. (He had visited both Rome and Constantinople.) He men- 
tions the unction of the head by a priest after baptism, followed by a 
veiling of the head. He mentions chrismation by the bishop and imposition 
of the hand, by which he says the Holy Spirit is received, and refers to the 
example of the apostles at Samaria in Acts viii. He also says that in 
baptism ‘we follow the example of the Roman Church, whence we 
received the beginnings of Catholic faith’.t 

In the Ordo of St. Amand, which Duchesne considered to be of the late 
eighth century, it is stated that the pope in confirming first says the prayer, 
then touches the heads of the candidates with his hand, and afterwards 
chrismation takes place.? Edmund Bishop said some very severe things 
about the Ordo of St. Amand.* He called it ‘one of the most corrupt, as it 
is the most deceptive and audacious of the Gallican perversions that pass 
under the name of ‘““Roman Ordos”’’. He said further, ‘the Ordo of St- 
Amand is really Ordo I rewritten in a “literary manner” and disfigured 
with ritual blunders’. Despite Bishop’s strictures what is said in the Ordo 
of St. Amand (about the imposition of hands in Rome) is worth noting 
and may be correct. 

The Einsiedeln Ordo, in its account of the ceremonies of Easter Eve, 
mentions baptism and confirmation. It says nothing of imposition of hands, 
but simply zlle (sc. domnus papa) postea consignat et chrismat.* However, 
another of the Roman Ordines, the tenth, which probably can be dated 
in the eleventh century, mentions Confirmation. In this the pope laid his 
hand on the head of each candidate singly as in Ordination: ipse pontifex 
imposita manu super capita singulorum dicat orationem super ¢os.§ 

It seems fairly safe to assume that there was a continuous tradition at 
Rome of imposition of hands in confirmation well into the medieval period 
and that Roman influence spread the practice in those areas where it had 
been dropped earlier. 

This, however, does not mean that there was ever complete uniformity 
of practice in this matter in the West, nor, as has been suggested earlier, 
that there was universal agreement that the gift of the Spirit was through 
the laying on of hands. Such references as there are suggest that while 
the imposition of hands was held to be a part of confirmation, yet it is not 
always clearly distinguished from chrismation and consignation. 

Bede in his ‘Life’ of Cuthbert® says that Cuthbert laid his hands ‘on 
the lately baptised, that they might receive the grace of the Holy Ghost’. 
Commenting on Acts viii? he says that Philip was one of the seven, but 
if he had been an apostle he could have laid hands on his converts at 


1 Ep. de Baptismo: P.L., cv. 790-2. 2 Duchesne, Joc. cit. 

3 E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica, 151-60. * Duchesne, op. cit., 483. 
5 P.L., xxviii. 1016-17. 

* B. Colgrave, Two Lives of St. Cuthbert, 253. 7P.L., xcii. 961. 
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Samaria in order that they might receive the Holy Spirit. This he could of tl 
not do because it is reserved for bishops. He goes on to add that priests eee: 
may anoint the baptised with chrism consecrated by the bishop, but may » 
not anoint the forehead, for this appertains to bishops when they give the ‘the 
Spirit, the Paraclete, to the baptised. Hol 
In his commentary on St. Mark, Bede’s words echo the words of the 4.4, 
liturgical formularies. He is dealing with Christ’s baptism and the descent that 
of the Spirit in visible form. This, he says, is a sign of the gift of grace tous Ry}, 
in baptism, ‘to whom regenerated unto remission of sins by water and the nee 
Spirit an ampler grace of the same Spirit is wont to be given in a heavenly " 
manner by the imposition of the hand of the bishop’.! In his commentary says: 
on the Song of Solomon* he says ‘All the faithful with imposition of the }, 
sacerdotal hand, whereby the Holy Spirit is received, are signed with this | p44; 
unction’. Thus it is clear that Bede was familiar with a rite in whichim- pe, 
position of the hand took place. It is not so clear whether he attributes pang 
the gift of the Spirit to the imposition of the hand alone or to the double E 
action of imposition of the hand and of consignation. This uncertainty, to pract 
which reference has already been made, becomes important later in the 44, 
Middle Ages, when the reasons for the abandonment of the imposition of T 
the hand are discussed. aint 
At the end of the eighth century Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans, says ang , 
that it is not lawful for priests to convey the Holy Spirit by the imposition jpi. 
of the hand.* Alcuin describes confirmation in a letter to Oduin.* There liturg 
is first the vesting in a white robe, then the anointing with chrism. Then py, 
the head of the candidate is covered with a mystic veil that he may  ¢leye, 
understand that he is king and priest. Next he is ‘confirmed’ with the there 
body and blood of the Lord, and finally he receives the spirit of sevenfold’ jn [, 
grace by the laying on of hands by the chief priest. A contemporary of imposi 
Alcuin, Jesse of Amiens, who has been already mentioned, calls the mystic of ¢h, 
veil a diadem of royalty and priesthood and refers to 1 Peter ii. 9—‘a Musey 
royal priesthood’. Some features of this description do not tally with the gajich 
customs of Rome as far as we know them, but though much profession  g¢¢yp 
of obedience to Roman custom was made by churchmen in Frankish’ gy,;7; 
lands such obedience was freely interpreted, and our knowledge of super € 
liturgical practice at this time is extremely scanty. for the 
Early in the ninth century, Amalarius of Treves,* in his book concern- confiry 
ing the Divine Offices, refers to Bede as declaring that unction through Anoth 
the imposition of the hand is of apostolic authority, and that by the same Apam 
authority it is taken that by bishops alone through the imposition of the’ Cyyca¢ 
hand and prayer the Holy Spirit is given. and it 
Ratramnus of Corbie, however, in the mid-ninth century, referring tipn o. 
again to Acts viii, says, ‘the grace of the Holy Spirit is bestowed through twelfth, 
the imposition of hands by bishops, which takes place when the forehead hand } 


1P.L., xcii. 138. 2 P.L., xci. 1098. manu st 

3 De Ordine Bapt., xvii: P.L., cv. 236. 1¢ 

4 Ep. ad Oduinum: P.L., ci. 614. ® Hittorp, De Div. Off., Colon. 1568, 142. ; ge 
ae 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS IN CONFIRMATION 


of the baptised is anointed with chrism’.’ Here the imposition of hands and 
unction are very closely associated. 

Aelfric, at the beginning of the eleventh century, says in his Homilies :? 
‘they (that is, the apostles) set their hands upon believing men and the 
Holy Ghost came to them through their bishoping. Bishops are of the same 
order in God’s Church, and hold that institution in their bishoping, so 
that they set their hands upon baptised men, and pray the Almighty 
Ruler to send them the sevenfold gift of his Spirit, who liveth and reigneth 
ever without end’. 

Towards the end of the century, Lanfranc, commenting on Heb. vi. 2, 
says: ‘whatever teacher converts unbelievers to the faith this foundation 
he first lays in their minds, saying that they ought to repent of their sins, 
believe in God, be baptised for the remission of sins, and be perfected for 
the receiving of the gifts of the Holy Spirit in the imposition of the bishop’s 
hands’.* 

Here, fairly close in time, is a background suggestive of teaching and 
practice, against which may be set the injunction to lay on hands in con- 
firmation given in the Sidney Sussex Pontifical. 

The evidence of these writers makes clear that, at least from the eighth 
century to the eleventh, imposition of hands in confirmation was practised 
and was held to bestow the gift of the Spirit, although sometimes they link 
this also with the act of unction and chrismation. A survey of such 
liturgical evidence as is available shows that at least in many parts of the 
Church, including England, imposition of hands was still in use in the 
eleventh century and beyond. In addition to the Sidney Sussex Pontifical 
there is the Leofric Missal originating, as far as its oldest part is concerned, 
in Lotharingia in the tenth century, which gives the phrase ad manus 
impositionem as the heading of its confirmation prayers.* Towards the end 
of the eleventh century there is the evidence of a MS. in the British 
Museum (Tiberius C.1.) said to be the Pontifical of Osmund, bishop of 
Salisbury, 1078-99. This gives two sets of confirmation prayers. One 
occurs in the ritual for Easter Eve with the rubric, pontifex vero, tenente 
archidiacono chrisma, elevata et imposita manu super capita omnium dat orationem 
super eos cum invocatione septiformis gratiae spiritus sancti. A rubric similar but 
for the phrase composita manu instead of imposita manu occurs in a Salzburg 
confirmation order of the twelfth century given by Martene (Ordo XI).° 
Another Ordo (XVII) printed by Martene is from the Pontifical of 
Apamea in Syria. This dates from the period following the Fourth 
Crusade, when the Latin Church gained control of the Eastern Church, 
and it must have been copied from some western pontifical. Its Confirma- 
tion order shows the features which had become established by the 
twelfth century and it has a rubric which directs the imposition of the 
hand before the prayer for the Holy Spirit. It runs ipse pontifex imposita 
manu super capita singulorum, dat orationem, and is reminiscent in this respect 
1 Contra Graecor. oppos., iv.7: P.L., cxxi. 33. 3. 2 Homilies, ed. Thorpe, i. Pt. iii, 328-9. 
?P.L., cl. 388.  Leofric Missal, ed. F. E. Warren, 222. 5 Martene, 94-5. 
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of the practice described in the Tenth Roman Ordo, which, as has been 
mentioned, can be dated in the eleventh century. 

In the majority of the Ordos given by Martene there is no mention 
of imposition of the hand; and it is worth repeating that some pontificals 
do not contain the office of Confirmation at all. The danger of arguing 
from silence is well known and therefore it is hardly safe to use the absence 
of a direction for the imposition of hands as evidence that such a practice 
was either unknown or not used in a given area. The evidence both from 
writers and liturgical books seems to suggest rather that imposition of 
hands was in use in Confirmation up to the end of the eleventh century 
and possibly in certain places even later. But it is always necessary to 
remember that there was no such thing as liturgical uniformity at any 
time in the Middle Ages, and certainly not in the centuries which have 
been under review. Evidence of this fact with regard to the subject under 
consideration is furnished by Ménard’s Gregorian Sacramentary from the 
St. Eligius MS. of the tenth century.’ Here, in the rubric ordering the 
manner of Confirmation, there is no mention of the imposition of the 
hand. Other details are similar to those in the pontificals of Osmund and 
Apamea (details which also occur in later medieval pontificals), but with 
regard to the imposition of the hand the bishop is bidden to raise his hand 
over the heads of all—levata manu—but not to lay it on their heads. 

With this we have reached the turning-point in our enquiry. We have 
seen that imposition of hands was in use in Rome in early days and that 
later it was introduced through the extension of Roman influence into 
the areas where it had not been in use. It may not be entirely fanciful to 
think that in England, as distinct from Ireland and areas under the 


influence of Irish Christianity, the strong affection for, and links with, ’ 


Rome may have caused the Roman practice in Confirmation to have been 
followed from at least the seventh century, and that consequently im- 
position of hands had not to be re-introduced. Some words of F. E. Warren 
are to the point: ‘We have no surviving documentary evidence as to the 
contents of the Gregorian liturgy earlier than the reign of Charle- 


magne. ... An immense number of codices was written by order of! 


Charlemagne and under the fostering care of Alcuin, foreign copies being 
introduced into France in large numbers for the purpose of transcription 
especially from England, where the Roman liturgy had been in use since the 
seventh century.’? In the West generally from the seventh to the ninth 
centuries it would seem that imposition of hands became general, though 


having regard to the way the Carolingian divines compiled their service’ 


books it is not surprising that elements not to be found in Rome were 
included, elements which in some cases were later adopted into the Roman 
use. We have seen also that there persisted an element of uncertainty 
about Confirmation as to whether the Spirit were given by imposition 
of hands or by this imposition together with unction. 
With this in mind we discover that from about the twelfth century a 
1 P.L., Ixxviii. go. 2 Warren, op. Cit., xxxiii. (Italics mine). 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS IN CONFIRMATION 


change takes place and the imposition of hands is either dropped or 
changed, as in the Roman pontifical, into a general extension of the hands 
towards the candidates. The twelfth century Pontifical of Magdalen 
College gives the office of Confirmation after baptism on Easter Eve.? 
The bishop merely raises his hand—levata manu—as in Ménard’s Gregor- 
ianum, over the heads of the candidates, saying at the same time ‘May the 
Holy Spirit come upon you and the power of the most high guard you 
from sin’ (Spiritus sanctus superveniat in vos et virtus altissimi sine peccato 
custodiat vos), which becomes the regular opening formula in the fully 
developed office of Confirmation. There then follows the salutation with 
its response and the prayer for the Spirit (Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui 
regenerare dignatus es). In Durandus’s Pontifical* in the thirteenth century 
the rubric states that the bishop shall raise and extend his hands over the 
candidates (tunc elevatis et super confirmandos extensis manibus), and this is the 
practice of the Roman pontifical. The Sarum Use, as has been already 
stated, makes no mention of imposition of hands at all.® 

The liturgical action of imposition of the hand is therefore either 
dropped altogether or changed into a general extension of the hands. 
Yet the term manuum impositio as well as confirmatio continues to be used 
throughout the Middle Ages by writers and ecclesiastics. It is used by 
scholastic theologians, by canonists, by Innocent III, and in decrees of 
Councils. Episcopal constitutions of Durham and Salisbury in the thir- 
teenth century deal with the necessity and conditions of Confirmation, 
which is called both impositio manus and confirmatio.t What has happened 
is evident: there has been a change in the meaning of the term so that now 
it is synonymous with chrismation. The old uncertainty about the rites of 
Confirmation has to a great extent resolved itself in practice though not 
entirely in theological thought. Chrismation is accepted as the principal 
thing: but St. Thomas Aquinas can still say in the thirteenth century that 
the form and matter of confirmation are uncertain. He says that the 
apostles administered Confirmation by laying on of the hand without 
unction: yet chrism is a convenient matter as symbolising the gift of the 
Spirit.® 

A clear expression of the changed attitude is seen in the words of 
Innocent I] I—per frontis chrismationem manus impositio designatur quae alio 
nomine dicitur confirmatio, quia per eam Spiritus Sanctus ad augmentum datur et 
robur’-—‘by chrismation of the forehead is the imposition of the hand 
designated, which by another name is called Confirmation, because 
through it the holy spirit is given for increase and strength’. 

A similar view appears in the words of Hugh of St. Victor. In his 
treatise De Sacramentis Hugh speaks of ‘imposition of hands, which by the 
accustomed name is called confirmation’. By it the Christian is signed on 


1 The Pontifical of Magdalen College, ed. Wilson, H.B.S. xxxix, 178. 

2 Martene, 96. Ordo XX. 3 Maskell, loc. cit. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, i. 574, 576. 5 Summa Theol., III. quaest. Ixxii. art. 2. 
® Corpus Juris Canonici, Friedberg, ii. 133. 
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the brow by the unction of chrism—per impositionem manus.1 He further 
says that it appertains to bishops to sign Christians and deliver the spirit, 
and refers to the fact that in the primitive Church the power of giving the 
Spirit belonged to apostles. To this may be added a reference to Confirma- 
tion in a sermon put into the mouth of Otto, bishop of Bamberg (1139), 
by his twelfth-century biographer Herbord. The preacher speaks to newly 
baptised converts about the seven sacraments. “The second sacrament is 
Confirmation, that is the anointing with chrism on the forehead.’? 

The reason for this change of thought and practice about Confirma- 
tion may be the general development of scholastic thought from the 
eleventh century onwards. The reaction provoked by the heresy of 
Berengar (A.D. 1050) and the investiture controversy in the eleventh 
century caused theologians to examine afresh the validity and efficacy 
of ecclesiastical rites including the sacraments. A study of this process of 
rethinking has been made by Fr. Damien van den Eynde.* Fr. van den 
Eynde points out that theologians were exercised in discussing ‘What is a 
sacrament?’ In this discussion Hugh of St. Victor was a pioneer and 
although his definitions were not universally and finally accepted yet his 
thinking left its mark. Harnack says “The technical revision of the con- 
ception of the sacrament begins with Hugo of St. Victor’. Hugh’s famous 
definition of a sacrament is given in his De Sacramentis.® It runs: sacra- 
mentum est corporale vel materiale elementum forts sensibiliter propositum ex 
similitudine repraesentans et ex institutione significans, et ex sanctificatione con- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritalem gratiam—‘A sacrament is a corporeal 
or material element set forth sensibly to view, representing by resem- 


blance, signifying by institution, and containing by consecration some in- 
} 


visible and spiritual grace.’ This and other definitions of Hugh were much 
quoted and debated in the schools. 

The implication of the teaching of Hugh is that a sacrament consists 
in a material object, not in a ritual action. It contains grace—ex sanctifica- 
tione continens—as a vessel. Thus a sacrament cannot consist in an action 


which is over and done with in a short space of time: it consists, for 


example, in chrism or in bread and wine. 

As has been already stated, this teaching of Hugh about the material 
nature of a sacrament was not universally accepted, but it gave a stimulus 
to thought and had great influence. Hugh’s idea of a sacrament as a 
vessel of grace was very largely adopted, especially among canonists who 
saw in his sacramental view a means of fitting into a rational scheme the 


Decretum and the Church’s liturgical system. This was particularly the’ 


case with the school of Bologna.’ An apt illustration may be found in the 
Legatine Constitution of Otho: Sacramenta ecclestastica, in quibus, tanquam in 
1 Hugh of S. Vict., De Sac. ii. 7: P.L., clxxvi. 459-62. 2 Pertz, M.G.H., xii. 784. 
3 —D. van den Eynde, O.F.M., Les Définitions des Sacraments pendant la premiére période de 
la théologie scolastique (1050-1240), Rome and Louvain 1950. (I owe this reference to Pro- 


fessor E. C. Ratcliff.) 4 Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. trans.), vi. 204. 
5 De Sacram. Christ. fid., 1. ix. 2: P.L., clxxvi. 317. 
® van den Eynde, op. cit., 34. 7 Ibid., 52-4. 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS IN CONFIRMATION 


vasis caelestibus, salutis remedia continentur.1 Theologians who came after 
Peter Lombard were occupied with consideration of a theory of the 
permanence of the sacraments, and in the middle of the thirteenth 
century at the end of the first period of scholasticism theologians were 
agreed on the idea of a sacrament as an essentially external and sensible 
sign. 

To this may be added the teaching of fully developed scholasticism 
that among other qualities a sacrament must be res sensibilis, for it corres- 
ponds with the nature of man that he should attain to the knowledge of 
intelligible, through sensible, things. The res sensibiles constitute the matter, 
the words appointed the form of the sacrament.? Aquinas’s teaching has 
already been quoted in which he declares that chrism is a convenient 
matter, and that the form is the words accompanying the act of consigna- 
tion. He does however add that no form is universal in the West, nor was 
any form instituted by Christ. No one form is essential. The final word of 
the Middle Ages is the definition of Eugenius IV in 1439 that the matter 
of confirmation is chrism blessed by the bishop, and the form the words 
of consignation.® 

It would seem a natural development that interest in the imposition 
of hands should diminish in this developing state of theological thought. 
It is significant that the beginning of this change coincides with alteration 
in liturgical action concerning the imposition of hands. 

In the same period there takes place the modification in the rite of 
ordination whereby the imposition of hands in ordination to the priesthood 
is pushed aside into a minor place by the introduction of the porrectio 
instrumentorum. An interesting sidelight on this is to be found in the Pon- 
tifical of Sampson, bishop of Worcester, 1096-1112, in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.‘ Parts of this MS., including the forms 
of ordination, date from the early tenth century. In the ordination of 
priests an erasure has been made and the later formulae with the porrectio 
instrumentorum have been inserted in a hand contemporary with those 
portions of the MS. dating from the time of bishop Sampson. 

The twelfth century marks the beginning of the systematisation of the 
theology of the sacraments and it is not surprising that this should have 
effect in liturgical matters. There was always an element of uncertainty 
concerning the significance and relationship of the rites of Confirmation, 
and in the later Middle Ages the balance tipped over to the view that 
chrism mattered more than imposition of the hand, though the element 
of uncertainty was never finally dispelled. 

This element of uncertainty is due to the fact that the term manuum 
impositio continued to be used, at least occasionally, for Confirmation. 
There is, for example, an instance from the early sixteenth century. In 
the Pontifical of Christopher Bainbridge, archbishop of York, there is a 

1 Wilkins, i. 650. 2 Harnack, op. cit., vi. 212. 


° Decretum ad Armenos: Mansi, Sacr. Concil. Collect., xxxi. 1055-6. 
4C.C.C.C. MS. 146. 
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commission to a suffragan bishop to carry out various episcopal functions, 
including Confirmation, which is referred to as laying on of hands: ad 
consecrandum per sacrarum manuum vestrarum impositionem quoscumque subditos 
nostros utriusque sexus sacri baptismatis unda renatos. 

There is however little reason to doubt that in the thought of the later 
Middle Ages the imposition of hands is equated with chrismation. A 
glance at the representations in art, in manuscript, sculpture, stained glass 
and painting will serve to round off this enquiry. 

Unfortunately two manuscripts generously illuminated with minia- 
tures of pontifical offices do not contain any representation of the 
ceremonies of Confirmation. These are two pontificals, among others, 
used by Frere? in his Pontifical Services, the London Pontifical—(British 
Museum, Lansdowne MS. 451) and Bishop Clifford’s Pontifical— 
(C.C.C.C. 79). The former MS. gives an Ordo ad confirmandum pueros, in 
which there is no mention of imposition or extension of the hands, and 
the only ritual action mentioned is consignation. 

Towards the end of the medieval period, in the fifteenth century, the 
Seven Sacraments were frequently depicted in art, and in England there 
is a number of representations of this subject both in glass and in sculpture, 
the latter being found in the great series of carved fonts, principally in 
eastern England. Studies of these representations in both glass and 
sculpture are to be found in The Archaeological Fournal® and The Antiquaries 
Journal.* 

The studies in both journals refer to the painting of the Seven Sacra- 
ments by Roger van der Weyden in Antwerp® and conclude that the 
painting had a direct influence on the representations of the Seven 
Sacraments in England through commercial and general contacts between 
England and the Netherlands. 


In this painting, among the other sacraments, Confirmation is depicted. , 


The bishop stands vested in cope and mitre with a candidate kneeling 
before him, and is quite clearly to be seen touching the candidate’s head 


with one finger. On the bishop’s left hand is a priest binding with a linen | 
band the head of a candidate just confirmed, while three candidates, who 


appear to be adolescents, are walking away with the linen bands round 
their heads. A group of four lay people stands on the bishop’s right hand, 
possibly representing god-parents or sponsors. 

The representations of the Seven Sacraments in glass and stone in 
England show the action of the bishop’s hand as the prominent thing, 
but it is difficult to decide exactly what he is doing. That he is touching the 
candidate, who is often depicted as an infant in arms being held up by 


1 The York Pontifical, ed. Henderson, Surtees Soc. 1873, No. 61. v. 

2 W. H. Frere, Pontifical Services, Alcuin Club Collections, iii. iv. 

3 Archaeological Journal. Articles by A. C. Fryer, lix. 17-66: Ixiii. 102-5: Ixx. 141-4: 
Ixxvil. 1-7: Ixxxvii. 24-59: xc. 98-105. 

4G. Mc. N. Rushforth, ‘Seven Sacraments Compositions in English Medieval Art, 
in Antiquaries Journal, ix. 83-100. 

5 Reproduced in Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, London 1903, v. 254. 
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IMPOSITION OF HANDS IN CONFIRMATION 


parent or sponsor (as at Walsingham’), is clear: and from the fact that 
there is generally in the representation a priest or other cleric holding the 
chrismatory, or box of oils, it would seem that the action represented is 
chrismation. On the font at Sloley in Norfolk, however, the bishop, vested 
in rochet, stands with his right hand on the head of a kneeling candidate, 
and with his left hand holds a book. The arrangement of the figures in 
these sculptures is largely governed by the conditions imposed on the 
sculptor by the space available and it does not seem that the groups are 
meant to be an exact representation of the scene. They give some typical 
action of the sacrament, generally, though not invariably, the same in 
each case. 

There are representations of Confirmation in glass at Crudwell in 
Wiltshire, and Doddiscombleigh in Devonshire. The former window is 
damaged but shows the bishop touching with chrism the forehead of one 
of two children held up by parents or sponsors, while behind stands a 
clerk with the chrismatory. In the second window which is more perfect 
the scene is practically the same. The bishop has his left hand extended 
toward the infant. 

This evidence is fairly conclusive. A few other pieces of evidence are 
of interest. In addition to the term confirmatio, the English name ‘bishoping’ 
found in Anglo-Saxon times continues in use until the sixteenth century. 
John Myrc in his Instructions for Parish Priests, in a MS. of the early fifteenth 
century, speaks of ‘confirmation, that in lewd men’s meaning is called 
bishoping’.* The same term is used in Princess Mary’s household book— 
‘geven to my lady Carowe’s doughter, being my ladyes goddowghter at 
the byshoppyng’—referred to by Maskell. Myrc makes no mention of 
imposition of hands but deals almost exclusively with the question of the 
provision of the chrism, which he calls ‘cresme’, and the linen bands. 

Maskell also refers to the Doctrinal of Sapience printed by Caxton, which 
says ‘the second sacrament is confirmacion, the whiche some men calle 
cresmyng’.> 

Finally, mention must be made of Lyndwood, who in his Provinciale, 
dealing with Unction, states ‘Confirmationis, t.e. chrismationis in fronte’. He 
goes on to say ‘hoc sacramentum nunciatum fuit per Christum, quando manus 
parvulis imposuit’.* Thus in the mind of the greatest authority in ecclesias- 
tical law of the latest period of the Middle Ages the original of Confirma- 
tion is to be found in Christ’s laying of hands on the children brought for 
blessing: but the essential and significant action of the sacrament of the 
Church is chrismation. 

1G. R. Lewis, The Ancient Font of Little Walsingham, 1843. 

2 Rushforth, Antiquaries Journal, loc. cit. 

3 Instructions for Parish Priests by John Myrc, ed. E. Peacock, E.E.T.S. 1868, 20. 
4 Maskell, op. cit., ccliv. 45n. 

5 Maskell, op. cit., cclx. 58n. 

6 Lyndwood, Provinciale, tit. 6 §5, Oxford 1679, 40. 








The Alleged Exile of archbishop Edmund 


by C. H. Lawrence 


Lecturer in History, Bedford College, University of London 


he self-imposed exile of archbishop Edmund of Abingdon is part of 

the accepted account of his career. The incident provides an excel- 

lent example of the psychological gulf which separates the medieval 
hagiographer from the modern historian. For the historian tends to be 
unsympathetic towards acts of fugitive virtue, and the plain fact seems to 
be that the archbishop ran away from his responsibilities. Thus, in a 
century of great ecclesiastical leaders, St. Edmund is assigned the rdle of 
the gentle, pious, but ineffectual reformer, overwhelmed by forces which 
he was not strong enough to resist. But the thirteenth-century hagio- 
graphers had different criteria. In their view, the archbishop’s exile was a 
flight from iniquity which vindicated the rights of the Church. It formed a 
splendid consummation of his career, as dramatic and meritorious as 
martyrdom. As St. Edmund’s biographers were quick to point out, his 
exile and residence at Pontigny offered an obvious parallel to incidents in 
the lives of St. Thomas Becket and Stephen Langton. On this occasion, 
Pontigny, now the traditional refuge for fugitive archbishops of Canter- 
bury, was handsomely rewarded with the bones of a saint. 

On closer inspection, however, the parallel between archbishop 
Edmund and his distinguished predecessors is less impressive. Becket, after 
all, went into exile because he could not remain in England without 
surrendering fundamental principles. Langton stayed abroad because 
king John would not have him. But it is difficult to discover any important 
issue underlying Edmund’s departure to France in the autumn of 1240. 
The difficulty has, I think, been felt if not squarely faced by modern 
historians, and has given rise to rather general and varied explanations.! 
The hagiographers themselves are curiously vague on the subject. The 
earliest account is to be found in the first Life of St. Edmund, compiled 
by his chaplain, Eustace of Faversham, between 1242 and 1244.” Eustace, 
who accompanied the archbishop on his last journey and obviously must 

1 Cf. F. M. Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward (1947), 14.1, 262: “The archbishop 
worn out by disputes with his monks of Christ Church, and greatly distressed by the new 
influences at court, left England to die in the odour of sanctity near Pontigny’; and ‘his 
fretful and conscientious life of conflicts had come to its close in voluntary exile at 
Pontigny’; and A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times (1927), 97: ‘Unwilling to 
submit to claims and policies which he regarded as harmful to his church and country, 
and despairing of being able to offer effectual resistance, he decided to make the one 
impressive protest which remained open to him.’ 

* Cf. infra, 169-71. 
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THE ALLEGED EXILE OF ARCHBISHOP EDMUND 


have known the reasons for it, has, rather oddly, chosen to describe the 
events leading up to the archbishop’s departure in conventional words 
borrowed from John of Salisbury’s Life of Becket. He sums the matter up 
as follows: 


‘Since he could not freely exercise the pastoral office, although he had 
stretched out his hand to liberate the Church, he decided to surrender the 
field to wickedness, wishing in this to imitate the glorious martyr Thomas.”! 


This account was substantially repeated by the author of the Balliol 
version? and by the compiler of the Pontigny Life,* and was incorporated 
by Matthew Paris into his Life of St. Edmund.‘ Matthew, however, 
writing ten years or so after the event, infused some historical facts into the 
desiccated platitudes of Eustace. He pointed to the rebellious conduct of 
the Christ Church monks as Eustace had done, but he mentioned also the 
archbishop’s failure in litigation with the chapter of Rochester, his failure 
to prevent the irregular marriage of earl Simon de Montfort with the king’s 
sister, the overbearing conduct of the papal legate, cardinal Otto, and the 
vexations which the archbishop suffered at the hands of ‘the mightier of 
the kingdom whom, out of respect for pope and king, I do not consider it 
proper or safe to accuse by name’. 

If these vague and guarded allegations are inspected more closely it is 
found that none of them offers a really satisfactory reason for the arch- 
bishop’s retirement. There is, for instance, the matter of the legate, 
cardinal Otto. The legate was not a popular figure, as the violent scene 
at Oseney in 1238 demonstrated.® But it does not follow from this that the 
cardinal was regarded with hostility by the English episcopate, or that 
relations between him and the archbishop were bad. Recent research has 
tended to reveal his work in a more favourable light, and to emphasise the 
care and restraint with which he wielded his great powers.® 

The assumption that the legate was a source of annoyance to arch- 
bishop Edmund rests on the ex parte statements of Matthew Paris, whose 
prejudices on this subject are well known. Thus Matthew felt that the 
precedence given to the legate on ceremonial occasions, such as the 
baptism of the Lord Edward in 1238, reflected a slight on the English 
episcopate, but it is improbable that archbishop Edmund felt the same. 


1B.M. Royal MS. 2D. vi. fol. 162: Qui, cum cure pastoralis officium libere non 
poterat exercere, licet manus eius ad ecclesie liberacionem fuisset extenta, cedendum 
tamen censuit malicie, gloriosum martirem Thomam in hoc facto uolens imitari. 

* Balliol Coll. MS. 226, fol. 60. A synopsis of this version of the Life of St. Edmund 
was given by H. W. C. Davies, ‘An unpublished Life of Edmund Rich’, £.H.R., xxii 
(1907). 

3 Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, iii, 1775 ff. 

4 Cotton MS. Julius D. vi. fol. 142, printed by W. Wallace, St. Edmund of Canterbury 
(1893), 543-88. ; Oat Sa 

5 See Ann. Mon., iv. 84-5, and the ensuing inquiry in Close Rolls, 1234-37, 47,53» 72> 
133-6. 

6 The conclusions of Dorothy Williamson in ‘Some aspects of the legation of cardinal 
Otto’, E.H.R., Ixiv (1949). 
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The status of a /egatus a latere was well defined in canon law, and the arch- | ¢omn 
bishop suffered no disparagement. Whilst there is no clear evidence of ang ¢ 
strained relations between Otto and the archbishop, there is positive | inquii 
evidence of the two men working harmoniously together. There is, to getail 
start with, a statement made by Eustace of Faversham in a deposition ah. 
relating to the canonisation process. Eustace says that the archbishop’s girth, 
enemies postponed a conference in the hope of the legate’s departure opera 
(quia presens erat tunc legatus in quo confidebat).’ It is perhaps a pity —o¢ get 
that Eustace did not enlarge on this theme. The assertion that the arch- In 
bishop relied on the legate’s support is to some extent borne out by the legate 
terms of a letter addressed to the cardinal by the archbishop’s brother and arch 
his Official, while Edmund was abroad.” They lay before him the case of afer 
Ralph of Orpington, who is being maltreated by the monks of Christ , pan 
Church, in contempt of the archbishop who had taken him under protec- T 
tion. They state that in case of difficulty they have been instructed to turn sg, giga 
to the cardinal for help, and in the event, their confidence seems to have yy nwil 
been justified. The legate loyally supported the archbishop in his difficul- xe on 
ties with the chapter. a pap 

Ralph of Orpington was one of the Christ Church monks who had great 
been implicated in the forgery of a privilege. Apparently afflicted witha _parig 
tender conscience, he had gone to the archbishop and confessed. Edmund, — witha 
who was then setting out for Rome, had taken Ralph with him tosavehim _jackg 
from the reprisals of the monks, and had left him at St. Bertin’s, Flanders, bisho 
to await his return. But the monks had lured the penitent back to the fold. jeg 4} 
While he was in Rome, the archbishop proceeded on the information — now 
which had been given him, and obtained a papal injunction to restrain | M 
the monks from victimising informers* and also a mandate, addressed to’  gaticg: 
the legate, to inspect the privileges of the monastery.‘ On returning home, — Roch, 
the archbishop proceeded to Canterbury with the legate to carry out the patro 
visitation. A cautio copied into one of the St. Augustine’s cartularies, —) in 
shows that the archbishop placed his own residence in Canterbury at the impre 
legate’s disposal and stayed himself at St. Augustine’s.® The results of the the a; 
legate’s visit were satisfactory to the archbishop and painful to the | judge 
monks. The forgery of the charter was exposed and the culprits were fe wi. 
summoned to appear before the legate in London.® The prior, John of setury 
Chetham, anticipated the blow by resigning his office into the legate’s the n, 
hands, and he was compelled to enter the Carthusian Order. In this case pemai 
the archbishop and the legate seem to have worked together in perfect ment 


harmony. witho 
Cardinal Otto seems to have done his best for the archbishop in another 1c 

. . * . ¢ 

matter. Edmund revived the project of his predecessors for the foundation 1C 
of a collegiate church within the Canterbury diocese. The Christ Church 6G 
the gr 

1 Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford MS. 154, fol. 389b. het 

? P.R.O. Anc. Corresp., xi. 159. 3 Cal. Papal Lett., i. 173. “ Thid., 1. 174 7M 

5 Cotton MS. Claudius D., x. fol. 276v. instruc 

6 Gervase, ii. 133, presents a tendentious account. The facts are however clearly 8 Ss 
stated in the bull addressed to the monks in March 1241: Cal. Papal Lett., i. 194. Sacra (1 
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community appealed against this as an infringement of their privileges, 
and the outcome was a papal mandate to the legate directing him to 
inquire into the matter, to inspect the proposed site, and to submit 
details to Rome.! The legate’s findings were favourable to the archbishop 
and in May 1239 he received the necessary faculty to proceed.? A 
further appeal by the proctors of the chapter was dismissed,* and building 
operations were begun at Maidstone. At this stage, the monks, despairing 
of getting a papal injunction, obtained the intervention of the Crown.‘ 

In the long struggle between the archbishop and his chapter, the 
legate did his best to bring the monks to reason. He sent Albert, the 
archbishop-elect of Armagh, to Canterbury as his commissary to mediate. 
After Albert reported the failure of this mission,®> he appears to have 
abandoned further intervention. 

The picture of cardinal Otto which emerges from these incidents is not 
a disagreeable one. He was, one suspects, a modest man.® He was clearly 
unwilling to interfere in the domestic quarrels of the English Church, and 
he only acted if he was directly appealed to, or when expressly bidden by 
a papal mandate.’ It is clear that he discharged his difficult mission with 
great tact and reasonable firmness. The suggestion, therefore, of Matthew 
Paris that the legate’s presence was one of the motives for the archbishop’s 
withdrawal from England in 1240, is unsupported by the known facts and 
lacks inherent probability. In any case, it would be strange if the arch- 
bishop, after enduring the legate’s presence for three years, should have 
left the country at the very time when the legate’s own departure was 
known to be imminent. 

Matthew’s other explanations of the archbishop’s conduct are no more 
satisfactory. He points out that the archbishop lost his case against 
Rochester cathedral priory, who, contrary to the archbishop’s rights of 
patronage, had elected themselves a new bishop, and that he was unsuccess- 
ful in preventing the sacrilegious marriage of the king’s sister. It seems 
improbable, however, that failure in litigation would have persuaded 
the archbishop to throw up his responsibilities. In any case, both these 
judgements were given against him in 1238, while he was in Rome.® If 
he wished to register a protest in this curious and novel form, why did he 
return to England in the summer of that year and remain at his post for 
the next two years? The obvious procedure, surely, would have been to 
remain abroad. He seems in fact to have accepted the Rochester judge- 
ment with good grace and to have consecrated Richard of Wendover 
without undue delay. 

1 Cal. Papal Lett., i. 173. 2 Ibid., i. 180. 3 Ibid., i. 182. 

4 Close Rolls, 1237-42, 234. 5 Gervase, ii. 160-6. 

6 Grosseteste, who was not given to sycophancy, says that he had been delighted by 
the grace and humility of the legate’s reply to his letter concerning the Winchester 
election: Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard (R.S. 1861), 185. 

7 Miss Williamson points out his unwillingness to intervene in disputed elections until 
instructed by the pope to do so: art. cit., E.H.R., lxiv (1949). 

8 See Cal. Papal Lett., i. 172, and ‘ Annales Ecclesiae Roffensis ’ ed. Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra (1691), i. 349. 
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When speaking of misunderstandings between the archbishop and the ) aban 
king, Matthew Paris adopts the vague and guarded phrases of Eustace of , Wine 
Faversham, possibly without recognising that these phrases were drawn retire 
from the Life of Becket: “The nobles and the suffragans of the archbishop admi: 
came together to relieve the necessities of the Church, and contention P. 
arose between the king and the Church which, by the instigation of the volun 
Devil, grew greater every day. ... Then the archbishop, proffering him- _—_dispu 
self as a wall to the house of Israel, . . . fulminated a sentence of anathema prior. 
against those who disturbed the peace of the Church.’! To this, Eustace _ the a 
adds, ‘whilst other cathedral churches were oppressed, the church of inan 
Canterbury caused him great anxiety, for its power, honour, and effective- resort 
ness, were being much detracted, by the attacks firstly of certain men of _—-excorn 
religion, then of many of the nobles, and of the king himself, who inflicted : but t 
serious losses and affronts’.* This point is reproduced by the author of the _cessat 
Balliol Life. There is no doubt that relations between the king and the _ the m 
Church were strained in 1240, for Henry III’s proceedings at Winchester _indefi 
were causing much anxiety.? In his efforts to get a relative elected to the ana 
bishopric, he had resorted to the unprecedented step of packing the and ¢ 
chapter.* This interference cannot have made for good relations with the be cit 
archbishop, and feelings were no doubt exasperated by other incidents —_drivir 
which touched him more closely. The monks had succeeded in getting a If 
royal injunction to stay the building of the archbishop’s collegiate church _ exile, 
at Maidstone. Trouble had also arisen over the wardship of the estates of of the 
Ralph fitzBernard, one of the archbishop’s tenants, who was also a tenant St. Al 
of the Crown. On his death in 1238, the prerogative wardship of the whole archb 
estate was claimed by the king.* The archbishop was apparently not , Paris 
prepared to surrender the wardship of Ralph’s three Kentish fees’ without Roch: 
a struggle, and excommunications were launched against royal officers. churc 
It appears to be this incident which the hagiographers, in their perfervid Rome 
language, describe as an unjust attack on the temporalities of the church judge 
of Canterbury. best it 

Such minor incidents could engender ill feeling, but they were after depar 
all commonplace in the life of a thirteenth-century bishop. The king’s Ponti; 
attitude in the Winchester affair provided a cause for deeper anxiety, but muni 
the suggestion that it persuaded the archbishop to throw up his duties and _ later t 
retire from the country is, to say the least, unconvincing. Archbishop of tho 
Edmund had given an impressive demonstration of strength in the national contin 
crisis of 1234 when, by his fearless criticism of the administration, he had , and sa 
forced the king to reconstruct his council. The way in which he handled the that h 
war of Richard the Marshal does not suggest that he was the man to _howev 


1 Cotton MS. Jul. D., vi. fol. 140. 2 BM. Royal MS. 2D., vi. fol. 161”. annali 
8 See the letter on the subject addressed to the legate by Grosseteste: Epistolae, 184. Saints 
4 Hist. Angl., ii. 426; Close Rolls, 1237-42, 158; the whole affair is described by F. M. 


Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, 270-3. 17) 
5 Ann. Mon., iii. 151; Close Rolls, 1237-42, 234. 6 Close Rolls, 1237-42, 59, 92. 2 Se 
7 Listed among the fees of the archbishopric in The Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. 3 Ay 
H. Hall (R.S.), ii. 472, 725, 727. “Ay 


8 Ann. Mon., iii. 150. 
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abandon his post when his presence was most needed. The outcome of the 
Winchester election was still doubtful when he left the country. His 
retirement at this point would have been an anticipation rather than an 
admission of defeat. 

Perhaps the least plausible of all the explanations of the archbishop’s 
voluntary exile is that he was broken by the rebellion of his chapter. The 
dispute had its origins in the visitation of 1238 and the resignation of the 
prior. The monks had proceeded to the election of a new prior without 
the archbishop’s consent, and in so doing had clearly placed themselves 
in an indefensible position. In order to bring them to submission, Edmund 
resorted by degrees to the most severe censures, suspension in sacris, 
excommunication, and finally interdict. Not only the weight of opinion 
but time was on his side. His interdict lay heavily on Canterbury. The 
cessation of pilgrim traffic had serious economic repercussions, and neither 
the monks nor the townspeople could afford to put up with the situation 
indefinitely. The suggestion that, having done his worst, the archbishop 
ran away, offends common sense. Constitutional conflicts between bishop 
and chapter are not uncommon in the thirteenth century, but no case can 
be cited of a fractious chapter breaking a bishop’s nerve to the extent of 
driving him into exile. 

If we lack any completely satisfactory explanation of the archbishop’s 
exile, we are met, more curiously, by a conspiracy of silence on the part 
of the contemporary chroniclers. The one exception is the chronicles of 
St. Alban’s, and to these we will return later. The self-imposed exile of the 
archbishop of Canterbury was surely a matter for comment, yet, Matthew 
Paris apart, the contemporary chroniclers do not even notice it. Thus the 
Rochester annalist makes no mention of Edmund’s departure, although his 
church was at that time undertaking litigation with the archbishop at 
Rome.* Richard of Morins, the Dunstable annalist, who was a papal 
judge delegate in various cases concerning the archbishop and one of the 
best informed commentators of the time, similarly ignores the archbishop’s 
departure. He records, however, his death in Burgundy and burial at 
Pontigny, remarking only that before leaving, Edmund had excom- 
municated the monks of Christ Church. This annal was evidently written 
later than March 1241, since Richard goes on to mention that he was one 
of those deputed by the pope to relax the archbishop’s sentence.* The 
continuator of Gervase of Canterbury notices the archbishop’s departure 
and says that on his disembarkation at Gravelines, he was seriously ill, and 
that he pursued his journey to Pontigny where he died.® He says nothing, 
however, of the archbishop’s reasons for leaving the country. The Oseney 
annalist says that the archbishop crossed the seas about the Feast of All 
Saints, that he was taken ill at Pontigny, and that continuing on his way 


1 The sequence of events is described in detail in Gervase, ii. 139 ff. 

? See the protest of the townspeople: ibid., ii. 173. 

3 Anglia Sacra, i. 349. 

* Ann. Mon., iii. 156; see Cal. Papal Lett., i. 194. 5 Gervase, ii. 179-80. 
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to Soisy, he died at that place.! The annalist may be excused for not } Bes 
knowing that the village of Soisy-en-Brie, where St. Edmund died, was _explai1 
north and not south of Pontigny, but the slip is an interesting one. The | italso 
writer evidently believed that the archbishop had some destination other _ four y' 


than Pontigny. None of these writers, who were writing up their annals | of that 
year by year, saw anything in the archbishop’s departure which called | when 
for special comment. One writer, however, the Tewkesbury annalist, ambig 
alluded in passing to the explanation which was presumably so natural _ presen 
and commonplace that the other chroniclers did not trouble to mention _|etter 1 


it. He says: and it. 
‘Dominus Eadmundus Cantuariae archiepiscopus transfretavit in ing. Bu 
A , and m 
Augusto | oe 
ishop 
and later, as a hu 
ee vate P ; Ft: 
‘Obiit Sanctus Eadmundus archiepiscopus Cantuariae circa festum ws 
S : 2 aus 22 ; visit tc 
ancti Eadmundi, itinerando versus Romam. tage 


This note offers a perfectly natural explanation of the archbishop’s Roche 
departure and death in France, and accounts for the silence of the con- _in Rot 
temporary annalists on the subject of the ‘exile’. It is of some interest to _ while | 
know when it was written. The Tewkesbury Annals are written in several _ for see 
different hands. One writer copied the narrative down to 1238, and a __ had gc 
second hand took over in the middle of the annal for 1238? and carried _Easter. 
the narrative down to the end of the annal for 1240. A third hand then early t 
continued until the middle of 1242,4 where the first hand took it up again. | to asse! 
It seems clear from the smoothness of the manuscript that the owner of | Th 
the second hand wrote up the annals for 1239 and 1240 together some time |_ eleva 
around the end of the latter year, that is, according to modern dating | not be 
some time around 25 March 1241. The use of the expression ‘Sanctus _ missin; 
Eadmundus’ at that date need cause no misgiving. In the thirteenth condu: 
century, the terms ‘beatus’ and ‘sanctus’ were by no means confined to | by as 
those who had been officially canonised,® and news of miracles at Pontigny , depart 
had already reached the annalist when he wrote up the annal for 1240.5 of All 
We conclude then that about the end of March 1241, the Tewkesbury later tk 
annalist had, in common with other well-informed writers, heard nothing a 
about the archbishop’s ‘exile’, and that he believed the archbishop to be (1717), 
en route for Rome at the time of his death. 2 Ibi 


It is adc 

1 Ann. Mon., iv. 87-8; reproduced by Wykes, ibid., iv. 88. } 3 Sex 

* Ibid., i. 116. VEglise 1 

3 Cotton MS. Cleop. A. vii. fol. 36"; the foliation of the printed edition omits the first 5 Th 
two folios of the MS. T. D. Hardy in Catalogue of Materials, iii. 160, gives a paleographical king’s p 
analysis of the MS. with which I do not wholly agree. He discerned a different hand at ? Ibi 
work for the years 1434 to 1238, but in this he was mistaken. Oseney 
* Fol. 42°. the arch 

5 Cf. Matthew Paris’s references to Roger Niger, bishop of London, Chron. Maiora,v. | scholars, 

12, 195, and to Richard Wych, bishop of Chichester, immediately after his death, ibid.,! Pontign: 
Vv. 419. : only a fe 
6 Ann. Mon., i. 117. 8 St. 
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not } Besides being inherently probable, the Tewkesbury writer’s statement 
was explains the silence of his contemporaries on the subject of the ‘exile’, and 
The | it also explains why none of those who wrote in the course of the following 
ther _ four years to postulate the archbishop’s canonisation, made any mention 
nals | of that subject. The point would surely have been one worth making 
lled | when petitioning for a canonisation. The Pontigny letter, it is true, makes 
list, | ambiguous references to the archbishop’s enemies who had shunned his 
ural | presence while he lived and who were now routed by his miracles. This 
tion _Jetter was written rather later than the others, some time after June 1243,? 
and it may be that here already we have the theory of the ‘exile’ germinat- 
ing. But this may be to read too much into words which can bear a simpler 


| and more straightforward interpretation. There is no doubt that the arch- 
‘bishop had opponents who would have regarded his posthumous triumph 

as a humiliation. 
me It is unnecessary to seek far for reasons to explain the archbishop’s 


visit to Rome. His canonical profession of obedience, made on receiving 
the pallium, bound him to a triennial visit ad limina.® His litigation with 
op’s Rochester and the monks of his own chapter, whose proctors were busy 
‘on- in Rome, may have persuaded him to go in person to the papal court, 
t to while the king’s proceedings at Winchester provided compelling reasons 
eral for seeking an audience with the pope. A summons to a general council 
da__ had gone out on g August 1240.* The council was to meet the following 
ried Easter, and an archbishop with fish of his own to fry, might wish to arrive 
hen early to get his business dealt with before the fathers of the council began 
ain, | to assemble. 

r of | The length of the archbishop’s residence at Pontigny is obviously 
ime | relevant, but unfortunately the precise date at which he left England can- 
ing | not be fixed. The Patent Rolls for 23 and 24 Henry III were already 
tus‘ Missing in the fourteenth century, so that we have no record of a safe- 
nth conduct.5 The two annalists who date the archbishop’s crossing differ 
1 to | by as much as three months. Thus the Tewkesbury annalist places his 
gny , departure in August,® and the Oseney annalist places it about the feast 
40.6 of All Saints.? I have found no act of Edmund’s given on English soil 
ury _ later than one dated at Wingham on 23 July 1240,° but this does not mean 


ung 1 The letters are printed in Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum 
be (1717), iii. cols. 1899 ff. 
2 Ibid., iii. col. 1902; original in the archives of Sens cathedral, charter No. 4. 
It is addressed to Innocent IV. 
| 3 See the terms of the profession in P. Fabre and L. Duchesne, Le Liber Censuum de 
lEglise romaine, Paris 1910, i. 286°, 449°. 4 Potthast, No. 10927. 
first 5 The Canterbury continuator states that the archbishop went without seeking the 
ical king’s permission: Gervase, ii. 179. 8 Ann. Mon., i. 116. 
d at ? Ibid., iv. 72. W. Wallace, St. Edmund of Canterbury (1893), 337, dismissed the 


Oseney writer’s statement on the ground that it would allow only a few days between 
the archbishop’s arrival at Pontigny and his move to Soisy and death. Like other modern 
a,v. \ scholars, Wallace was committed to the idea of the exile and a fairly long residence at 
rid., Pontigny. Nevertheless Matthew Paris states that the archbishop stayed at Pontigny 
only a few days (per aliquot dies): Chron. Maiora, iv. 72. 

8 St. Gregory’s cartulary: Cambr. Univ. MS. LL, 2. 15. fol. 67. 
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that none exists. The last episcopal consecration which was certainly | 


performed by him was that of Hugh Pateshull, which took place at 
Newark on 1 July 1240.1 Wykes says that this was some time (diu) before 
the archbishop crossed the seas. Neither of these dates takes us much further 
in deciding between August and late October. There is, however, one piece 
of evidence which may be urged in favour of the later date. The St. 
Alban’s chronicle mentions the dedication of St. Paul’s cathedral by 
Roger Niger, the bishop of London, on 1 October.? In a copy of the 
Flores Historiarum made at St. Paul’s and continued there, the copyist has 
noted that those present at the dedication included archbishop Edmund.' 
The provenance of this copy gives the statement special authority. On this 
evidence there is something to be said for placing the archbishop’s depar- 
ture in October or, as the Oseney writer has it, ‘circa festum Omnium 
Sanctorum’. 

The route taken by the archbishop was one which he might be expected 
to take if Rome was his destination. He embarked at, or near, Sandwich,! 
and landed at Gravelines, thus crossing eastward of the via rectissima 
which was from Dover to Wissant. He probably chose this route because 
Gravelines was a more convenient port for the monastery of St. Bertin. 
He had rested there on his journey to Rome at the end of 1237.° From 
there he made his way to Senlis, where he encountered the French court.’ 
How he proceeded from there to Pontigny is uncertain. The manuscript 
of the Historia Anglorum of Matthew Paris contains a thirteenth-century 
itinerary to Italy which passes through Provins (‘la bone faire’), Nogent, 


Troyes, Bar-sur-Seine, Beaune, Chalons-sur-Saéne, Macon, and Lyons, ’ 


and so up the Rhone valley and over the Mt. Cenis.® This was the route to 
Rome taken by St. Anselm a hundred and forty years earlier.® An alterna- 
tive highway followed the route given in the sixteenth-century itinerary of 
Charles Estienne.!° This passed up the Yonne as far as Auxerre, turned 
east to Tonnerre, and thence south to Lyons. 


Pontigny lies midway between Auxerre and Tonnerre, about eight ° 


miles off the main route. In view of its associations with Canterbury, as 
well as its size and eminence, it was a natural resting place for the arch- 
bishop. It is highly probable that Edmund had stayed there already on his 
journey back from Rome in 1238, for the Pontigny archives contained an 
inspeximus and grant which he made to the monastery in that year." 


. . . . , 
1 Chron. Maiora, iv. 31; Ann. Mon., iv. 87. There is serious doubt about the consecra- 


tion of Howel ap Ednevet to St. Asaph’s. The cautio cited by Wallace, op. cit., 517, is 
probably that of bishop Hugh. 

2 Chron. Maiora,iv.49. * Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (R.S.), ii. 237 note 2. 

4 Eustace of Faversham gives Sandwich, but Gervase (ii. 179) says that the archbishop 
sailed from a point between Dover and Sandwich. 

5 Becket took this route for the same reason in 1164: Gervase, i. 189-90. 

6 P.R.O. Anc. Corresp. xi. 159; see above. 

7 The Matthew Paris Vita: Cotton MS. Jul. D. vi. fol. 142. 

® B.M. Royal MS. 14C. vii. fols. 2°-3. 

® Eadmeri Historia Novorum et Opuscula, ed. M. Rule (R.S. 1884), 89, 90, 385-9. 

10 Le Guide des chemins de France de 1553 par Charles Estienne, ed. J. Bonnerot, Paris 1936. 

11 Now in Sens cathedral archives, No. 26. 
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If his last sickness had not been upon him, he would presumably have 
continued on his way to Rome and would have reappeared in England 
in the course of the following year. As it was, after a period of rest, he was 
obliged to turn back. His itinerary northwards through Coulours to Soisy 
suggests that he was making for Provins, and probably home. But on 
reaching Soisy, he was too weak to proceed further, and there, under the 
roof of a small Augustinian priory, a cell of St. Jacques de Provins, he died 
on 16 November 1240.1 

If this account of St. Edmund’s departure from England and death 
is more in accord with the established facts and with common sense, it 
remains to be seen how the story of the exile originated. It has been 
pointed out that the contemporary chroniclers, apart from Matthew 
Paris, make no mention of it, and that it was ignored by those who wrote 
to postulate Edmund’s canonisation. The earliest reference to it is to be 
found, couched in ambiguous language, in the first Life of St. Edmund. 
This rather jejune piece of work has never been published. It was com- 
piled mainly from the letters of postulation which were eked out with 
conventional hagiographical matter, more especially with borrowings 
from John of Salisbury’s Life of Becket. I drew attention to it in a previous 
article, as being the literary source which was used by Matthew Paris in 
writing his Life of St. Edmund.? Since then, it has been possible to 
identify an early draft of it in MS. R. 5. 40 of Trinity College, Cambridge.* 
This manuscript has a peculiar interest as showing a thirteenth-century 
biography, as it were, in the process of composition. The writer has left 
double spacing between the lines and wide margins into which he has 
copied extracts from the letters of postulation which he intends, at a later 
stage, to work into his text. The margins also contain memoranda of 
topics requiring further development and of persons to be consulted for 
further information, and these notes provide some interesting pointers to 
the compiler’s identity. 

Three marginal notes indicate that the compiler was someone in close 
touch with the archbishop’s circle. Thus, against the account of Edmund’s 
conversion to theology (fol. 58), a marginal entry reads: 


‘De difficultate quam fecit gradiendi in theologiam, Iohannes capellanus 
exponet, et vos, bone magister R.., scitis.’ 


Another marginal note (fol. 58) reads : 


‘Quomodo vidit diabolum in specie draconis: Unde Iohannes capellanus.’ 


1 The hagiographers suggest that he was advised to retire to Soisy from Pontigny 
for his health, but it is improbable that the Cistercians would have encouraged such an 
idea. It is also unlikely that a small Augustinian priory would have been able to accom- 
modate the familia of an archbishop for an indefinite period. 

2 F.H.R., \xix (July 1954). Since then a sixth manuscript has come to light in the 
Bibliotheque municipale of Douai, MS. 843 fols. 42-52’. See ~ Général des MSS. 
des Bibliothéques Publiques des Départements, tome vi. (1878), 5 

3 See M. R. James, Catalogue of the Western MSS. in ty library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (1901), ii. 206-8. 
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and a third note, referring to the damage which the archbishop had 
suffered at the king’s hands (fol. 60), reads: 


‘Memorandum de feudo J. militis quod est iuxta Li. . . . de quo vos melius 
scitis.’ 


It would be unrewarding to speculate on the identity of the persons here 
referred to, though we may hazard a guess that the ‘Magister R.’, who 
knew the details of St. Edmund’s early life, was Master Robert of 
Abingdon, the archbishop’s brother. The marginalia show that the writer 
was in the position of being able to draw on the personal knowledge of the 
archbishop’s familiars. Another note, laconic but suggestive, provides a 


further clue. Where the text mentions the rebellion of the monks of Christ | 


Church against the archbishop (fol. 60), the compiler has written in the 
margin : 


‘Quod ad memoriam anxie revocamus.’ 


Why should the conduct of the monks affect the writer so personally? 
It seems permissible to infer from this that he felt himself to be in some 
way personally involved in the struggle between the chapter and the 
archbishop, that he may have been a Benedictine himself, possibly even a 
member of the Christ Church community. 

The compiler, then, was someone in close touch with the archbishop’s 
household and, in all probability, a member of it himself. He felt himself 
to be personally involved in the rebellion of Christ Church, which suggests 


that he was a Benedictine if not actually a Canterbury monk. Moreover | 


it appears from his work that he had a special interest in the history of St. 
Thomas Becket. He had access to the letters of postulation, and he was 
able to write an eye-witness account of the cortége which conducted the 
archbishop’s body back from Soisy to Pontigny. 

This evidence is admittedly circumstantial, but it does connect with 


} 


one, and I believe only one, member of the archbishop’s familia, that is | 


with Eustace of Faversham, the archbishop’s chaplain. Eustace was a 
monk of Christ Church, and he was appointed chaplain to the archbishop 
some time prior to December 1237. He was the only monk known to have 
been a member of the familia. It is clear from a number of malicious 
references in the continuation of Gervase of Canterbury that Eustace was 
placed in a most difficult position by the rebellion of the monks.? His 
loyalty to his master was a cause of increasing ill feeling in the monastery, 
and at least one effort was made to detach him from the archbishop.’ 
He accompanied the archbishop on his last journey to the continent, and, 
three days before his death, St. Edmund gave him a letter of protection 
in a last effort to save him from possible reprisals by the monks.* Eustace 


1 The title of the completed Life in Royal MS. 2D. vi. shows that it was dispatched 
to Master Robert for his inspection. 2 Gervase, ii. 131, 145, 155- 3 Ibid., 145, 
4 Inspeximus in Sens cathedral archives No. 3. St. Edmund’s act is dated at Soisy, 
13 November 1240. 
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THE ALLEGED EXILE OF ARCHBISHOP EDMUND 


was in a position to write an eye-witness account of the funeral cortége, 
and there is no doubt that he had access to the letters of postulation, 
for he was one of the most active promoters of St. Edmund’s canon- 
isation.? 

The facts of Eustace’s career fit the inferences drawn from the margin- 
alia of the draft Life. His authorship of the Life is clinched by collating 
it with the deposition bearing his name in the document known as the 
‘Quadrilogus’.? In his deposition Eustace draws verbatim on the draft 
Life. Some of the letters are omitted from the deposition, and some of 
the marginalia are passed over, but the debt to the draft Life is obvious 
and unmistakable. Now if the compiler of a Life of St. Edmund had pressed 
into service a deposition made by a witness at the canonisation process, 
he would have been following a natural and recognised procedure. But 
in this case the reverse has occurred. The author of the deposition, Eustace 
of Faversham, has drawn verbatim from the Life, and this can only be 
explained by the fact that the draft Life comprised his own notes. The 
date at which Eustace compiled the draft Life can be fixed fairly closely. 
The original Merton letter, of which it contains a transcript, is dated 
27 February 1242. It cannot then be earlier than that. On the other hand, 
since it was used by Eustace in preparing his deposition for the canonisa- 
tion commission, the Life must have been composed before the summer of 
1244. The completed Life cannot be later. The title which it carries in the 
Royal MS. 2D. vi states that it was sent to Robert of Abingdon, and he 
died in 1243 or 1244.4 

The work of Eustace, therefore, was compiled between 1242 and 1244. 
The surviving manuscripts suggest that it enjoyed some popularity in 
England. The fact that Matthew Paris selected it as the basis for his own 
Life of St. Edmund implies that it carried authority. Indeed, in the 
course of the canonisation proceedings, a cardinal made what looks like 
an oblique reference to the Life by Eustace, which suggests that it was 
known at the papal court. Eustace of Faversham, then, enjoyed unique 
opportunities for disseminating his own view of archbishop Edmund’s last 
days. That view is expressed in the Life and in the deposition. The 
language used in each case is slightly ambiguous. The word ‘exile’ is 
not used, and neither passage is completely incompatible with a journey 
to Rome: 


1 Simon Langton remarked that Eustace ‘had laboured in this matter more than 
anyone’: Marténe and Durand, op. cit., iii. 1914. 

? Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, MS. 154 fols. 381a ff. I hope to develop these points at 
further length in an edition of “The Lives of Saint Edmund’. 

3 Marténe and Durand, op. cit., iii. cols. 1899-1900; the original is in Sens cathedral 
archives No. 9. 

4 See my note in Z.H.R., lxix (July 1954), 408-17. 

5 Marténe and Durand, op. cit., iii. 1848: archbishop Albert of Armagh reports a 
conversation with a cardinal at Rome on the subject of St. Edmund’s miracles, in which 
the cardinal admits that he had trouble in swallowing the story that St. Martin of Tours 
had resurrected three people. The Life by Eustace alone mentions these three miracles 
and tries to make an allegorical comparison between St. Martin and St. Edmund. 
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The Vita The deposition 
Qui, cum cure pastoralis officium libere Et cum debitum pastoris officium, 
non poterat exercere, licet manus eius ad quamquam ad ecclesie libera- 
ecclesie liberacionem fuisset extenta, cionem manus eius fuisset extenta, 
cedendum tamen censuit malicie, glori- premissis obstantibus, minime 
osum martirem Thomam in hoc facto potuit adimplere, mari transito, 
uolens imitari. ... In orientaliigiture parte uenit Pontiniacum, quo, ut fieret 
Anglie que dicitur Sandwicus, nauigio fortior, infirmabatur. 
clam preparato, prospero uento optatum 


portum aduenit . . . Qui, cum ad Pontini- 
acum deuenisset, quadam_infirmitate 
corripitur. 


The account in the deposition is more guarded, as well as briefer. 
The reference to the example of Becket, the retreat from evil, and the 
secret preparations for departure, are all omitted. It is of course to be 
expected that Eustace would be more cautious when preparing a state- 
ment for the critical scrutiny of a papal commission. The implication of 
the Life is, however, clear. What Eustace had stated by implication, was 
openly stated and elaborated by the hagiographers who followed him. 
Thus the anonymous writer of the Balliol version made use of the ‘Quadri- 
logus’, and in his hands, the guarded statement of Eustace became the 
following : 

‘Noluit igitur uir Dei cum rege contendere. Cedendum censuit maliciis. 
Et quoniam debitum pastoris officium, quamquam ad ecclesie libera- 


. . . . a 
cionem manus elus esset extenta, non potuit adimplere, uehementi 


dolore introrsum affectus quasi in se penam intorsit et pro aliorum 
reatibus penas luiturus, extra regnum Anglie extorris et exul esse elegit 
...€t mari transito, ad Pontiniacum, ubi est asilum omnium prelatorum 
extra regnum Anglie pro iusticia exulancium, Domino ducente prouenit.”! 


This account is repeated by the writer of the Vita Magna of Pontigny, who 


used the Balliol version as the basis for his work. Matthew Paris incor- 
porated the work of Eustace in his Life of St. Edmund, and his dependence 
on this source explains the presence of the ‘exile story’ in the Chronica 
Maiora and the Historia Anglorum. The account of the ‘exile’ in the St. 
Alban’s chronicles had seemed to corroborate the statements of the hagio- 


graphers, but in fact the source of the chronicles and the biographies was, 


in this case, one and the same, namely the work of Eustace of Faversham. 

If the Life by Eustace is read continuously it is possible to see how he 
came to write up archbishop Edmund’s last journey in terms of an exile. 
He made frequent and extensive use of John of Salisbury’s Life of St. 
Thomas Becket.? As he approaches the end of Edmund’s life, he draws 
increasingly on this source. Thus the events leading up to the archbishop’s 


departure are described almost wholly in words lifted from the Life of 


1 Balliol College MS. 226, fols. 60, 60.% 
2 In five places long passages are drawn verbatim from the Life of Becket, and a sixth 
passage shows strong verbal reminiscence. 
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THE ALLEGED EXILE OF ARCHBISHOP EDMUND 


Becket. The writer seems to have felt the lack of a dramatic finale like that 
which closed Becket’s career, so that in one place he argues that St. 
Edmund too had merited the martyr’s reward in his own way. The 
cumulative effect of these parallel passages is unmistakable. The writer 
is trying to show that Becket’s mantle had fallen on St. Edmund. It 
becomes understandable how Eustace pressed the analogy to the end. 
The picture no doubt gained verisimilitude from the circumstances of the 
archbishop’s departure. The king’s proceedings and the rebellion of 
Christ Church must have weighed heavily on the mind of the archbishop’s 
servants. The identical route from Sandwich to Gravelines, and finally 
the residence at Pontigny, with its memories of Becket, would have 
suggested an obvious analogy to a monk of Christ Church, who had fed 
and meditated for years on biographies of St. Thomas Becket. It is 
unnecessary to accuse Eustace of deliberate deceit. The attempt to depict 
St. Edmund as a pedisequus of Becket was not an elaborate effort at decep- 
tion, nor a mere literary conceit. The accidental conformities of place and 
circumstance only provided the writer with outward corroboration of 
what for him was evidently a substantial reality. He believed that the 
spiritual likeness between Becket and his master was a real one, and that 
was what he wished to convey. Above all, it provided an excellent ground 
for canonisation. It may be felt that historically the service which Eustace 
performed for the archbishop’s memory was a dubious one, but as Dele- 
haye, the Bollandist, remarked in a moment of disillusionment, ‘heureux 
quand il leur est permis de dire qu’un de ces grands amis de Dieu a trouvé 
un historien digne de lui’. 
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St. Richard of Chichester’ 


by E. F. JACOB 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford 





n the Middle Ages the Church of Chichester had many good, and 

some remarkable, pastors. It had its share of administrators: Richard 

le Poore, who went on to the bishopric of Salisbury and became one 
of the best of the early synodical legislators; Henry III’s chancellor Ralph 
Neville; Henry Ware, official of the Court of Canterbury, appointed by 
Henry V in 1416 keeper of the privy seal; John Kemp, chancellor of 
Normandy and later archbishop, first of York, then of Canterbury; and 
Thomas Polton, a curialist versed in the ways of Rome. It had its scholar- 
divines like William Reed who left a splendid collection of books to 
New College, among them a celebrated manuscript (No. cxxxiv) of 
Bradwardine’s De Causa Dei; or the unhappy Reynold Pecock, silenced 
by the Church for his attempt at a rational interpretation of doctrine, one 
of the first to essay for that purpose an English philosophical vocabulary; 
or the early humanist John Rickingale, chancellor of Cambridge; and 


other clerks of talent and distinction. Not least noteworthy in the history — 
of this Church was the episcopate of Richard of Droitwich, the close | 


friend of archbishop Edmund of Abingdon, his faithful disciple and 
chancellor who accompanied him to France and, in time, came back to 
represent the spirit of his patron both in the diocese and in the English 
Church. 


St. Richard, the subject of several recent essays,” is known to us not 


only by the process of his canonisation by Urban IV and by his synodical 
statutes,* but also through the striking biography which the Dominican 
friar, Ralph Bocking, wrote somewhere about 1270 at the request of 
Isabella, countess of Arundel. The Countess, who was both a learned lady 
and a resolute (she knew how to stand up to Henry III), had been a 
friend of Matthew Paris. Bocking speaks of her as possessing Specula 


1 The substance of a paper read in Chichester Cathedral in June 1953 at the seven 
hundredth anniversary celebration of St. Richard. 

2 Notably by Mrs. Duncan Jones (Faith Press, n. d.) and Canon J. R. H. Moorman 
(Theology, lvi, No. 392, 51-4, and his pamphlet published by Diocesan House, 
Chichester). The earliest ‘modern’ life is by Richard Clets Stevens (1692) who drew 
upon Ralph Bocking, Matthew Paris, Nicholas Harpsfield (16th cent.) and other sources: 
now MS. Lansdowne 340. The Dict. Nat. Biog. life (xlviii, 202-4) is by Mrs. Tout. Cf. 
also M. R. Capes, Richard de Wycke (1913). 

3 Urban IV’s Bull is printed in D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, |. 


743 f. 
4 Cf. infra, 185f. 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


Scripturae Sanctae and ‘Lives of Saints’. She had, he says, a plentiful supply 
of such lives, among which were those of St. Thomas the Martyr and St. 
Edward, which Matthew Paris on his own assertion translated and 
illustrated.* The present life* had passed the scrutiny of Walter Cantilupe, 
bishop of Worcester, and of Adam Marsh, the great Franciscan. The author 
had in front of him the evidence put forward at the canonisation by 
Urban IV, but—and this is the important point—before Richard died 
he had given the Dominican his reminiscences. Such authenticity dis- 
tinguishes the life from later accounts preserved in the fourteenth century, 
the English Sanctilogium of John of Tynemouth,* and the rearrangement 
of it on an alphabetical basis made by John Capgrave.* Both of these 
add detail that is mainly circumstantial and unverifiable. In them 
Richard is made to study canon and civil law for seven years in Bologna.® 
Chronologically this is not impossible; but there was more than a single 
Richard there at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century: one in particular, Magister Ricardus Anglicus, has given great 
trouble to historians, who have identified him with such masters as 
Richard Grant, Richard of Middleton and even with Richard de Wyche, 
though it seems more likely that he may be Richard de Mores or Morins, 
Austin Canon of Merton, who became prior of Dunstable, and wrote part 
of the priory’s annals.* It would be interesting to think of his refusing, as 
the ‘Capgrave’ account has it, the only daughter of his clerical master at 
Bologna; but would an early thirteenth-century professor of law in a 
place of such canonical rectitude, even if he were only in minor orders, be 
likely to be married and have a daughter who could be offered to a little 
known English student? The tale smacks of the fifteenth century, and the 
two narratives should be treated with caution. On the other hand the 
miracles, whether in the documents submitted for the canonisation or in 
the anticipations found in the Bocking life, are, of their kind good evidence 
for Richard in his own pastoral setting, since they bring the saint close to 
his native soil, close even to his native waters; for some of his more charac- 
teristic miracles concern fishing and fishermen. One need only refer to the 
occasion when he blessed the archbishop’s netsmen on the bridge over the 

1 Illustrations to the life of St. Alban in Trin. Coll. Dublin, MS. E. i. 40., Oxford 1924: 
second fly-leaf, in the hand of Paris himself: a draft of a short letter or message: ‘G’ 
(the initial of the person addressed), ‘send please, to the lady countess of Arundel, 
Isabel, that she is to send you the book about St. Thomas the Martyr and St. Edward 
which I translated and illustrated and which the lady countess of Cornwall (Sanchia) 
may keep until Whitsuntide’. 

? Printed in Acta Sanctorum, 1867, 3 April, 282-316. 

3 MS. Tiberius E.1. ii. fols. 85v-87. 

4 Printed by Carl Horstmann, Nova Legenda Anglie, ii. 328-40. Cf. A. de Meijer, 
‘John Capgrave, O.E.S.A.’, Augustiniana, v. (1955), 435-6. 

5 The Sanctilogium says (ibid., ii. fol. 85v) that he became a professor of canon law, 
i.e. that he took his doctorate at Bologna. 

6 The Richards are discussed by S. Kuttner and E. Rathbone, ‘Anglo-Norman 
Canonists of the Twelfth Century’, in Traditio, vii. (1949-51) 330f. For the biographies 
of the various Richards, see J. Cox Russell, Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century 


England (Bull.Inst.Hist.Res., Special Supplement 3, 1936), 125f., where there is a short 
biography of Richard Wyche. 
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Ouse at Lewes—for long they had drawn blank, but after he had blessed } when | 
the net they hauled up four mullet; or to the three-foot pike caught under |__1198 o 
his benediction in the fishpond of Selborne Priory.! | incepti 

About Richard’s origin no more is known than that he was the son of | School: 
a father called Ralph and a mother named Alice living at Droitwich in Oxford 
Worcestershire. As his parents are described as ‘not ignoble in secular’ Bologn 
estate’? it seems that the father may have been a military tenant of the _ period 
bishop of Worcester. The bishop’s Droitwich fee was in Hanbury ‘in the __ take th 
Salt Marsh’, and Bocking emphasises the fact that Wyche means ‘from only ju 
the Salt Pit’ (Latin, e puteo salis). A Gilbert de Wyk, or Wyche, held, with of as 
another, half a knight’s fee in Hanbury during the latter part of John’s and 12 
reign.? Was this Richard’s grandfather? At any rate it is clear that his Boc 
father was not a burgess of Droitwich but someone to whom Bocking Robert 
could give the title of nobilis. In Richard’s will there is a mention of a Rich, : 
kinsman (consanguineus), Robert Chandos, belonging to the family which This in 
held in its honour Bagendon in the Gloucestershire hundred of Ciren- Grosse’ 
cester. Bocking’s account makes a Richard de Bacheden (an alternative in univ 
spelling) his frater carnalis (a half-brother), which has led Professor Russell from b 
to suggest that this Richard was the son of Alice’s second marriage.! as the’ 
Alice, it so happens, was given seisin of the lands and heir of a Richard de __ to clair 
Bagendon in 1217.° If Richard de Bagendon was indeed Richard Wyche’s He wa 
half-brother, it is worth noting that this man, who later in life becamea by an 
prominent knight in Gloucestershire and was sheriff of Hereford in the and th 
critical days of May 1259, was chosen by the bishop as his steward. was ce 

The young Richard at an early age gave himself to study; but on the; univers 
death of his father, his elder brother, who normally would have succeeded _Interdi 
to the land, offered to hand over the patrimony to him. The ‘Capgrave’ and ar 
account says that the brother was so poor that Richard (who had obviously __ the lat 
wanted to be a clerk) offered to help him on the land and to act as his _establis 
servant; and that the brother, struck by his loyal hard work, made over _ glosses 
to him the inheritance. Both the early and the later lives say that with the) Richar 
offer of the estate came also the chance of a substantial marriage, a nobilis Oxford 
domina, which Richard refused. He preferred to go as a scholar to Oxford. becam 
Bocking says that he ‘returned to the schools’ (ad scolas revertitur), which against 
may mean that, like St. Edmund himself, he had gone to Oxford to learn a sprin 
grammar at the age of thirteen to fifteen, before his father died and the grounc 
offer of the estate came. At all events he went back to his studies and be-) Grosse’ 
came a regent master of arts. He could not do this before he had been write z 
seven years in the Faculty of Arts at Oxford, and he certainly would be at by Ar 


least twenty-two or twenty-three before he incepted as a regent master. 1 Gi 
After this there would be at least two and probably three years of regency, 2 Sne 
; . ° Pr 

1 AA. SS. 3 April, 303. If the Ouse was not tidal at Lewes, the miracle was all the ee ie 
greater. For an earlier analogy, cf. Vita Wulfstani, ed. R. R. Darlington, 45. Review x 
2 Ibid., 285. 1235 we 

3 Book of Fees, i. 38. Univers 

4 Dictionary of Writers, 136. of Here! 

5 Excerpta e rotults fintum, ed. Roberts, i. 1. 4K, 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


when he was giving ‘ordinary’ lectures in the schools. If he was born in 
1198 or 1199 (the date! is conjectural) this would bring the date of his 
inception to 1221 or 1222. The next stage which followed his ruling in the 
Schools was to take the doctorate of canon law. He is unlikely, under the 
Oxford statutes, to have done this before 1229. If he had already been to 
Bologna for seven years, he would have been obliged to ask that the 
period of study abroad should count for him in the grace enabling him to 
take the degree. If he went to Bologna later, that seven years period will 
only just fit the known facts of his life in the ‘thirties’, for he is next heard 
of as chancellor of the University. Dr. Salter put the date between 1235 
and 1238.” Is the Bologna period therefore really authentic ? 

Bocking mentions how successful he was in that office, and that both 
Robert Grosseteste, when he had become bishop of Lincoln, and Edmund 
Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, desired him as their own chancellor. 
This implies that he was chancellor of Oxford in or later than 1235 when 
Grosseteste was made bishop. Richard was in office at a formative period 
in university history; administratively it was the time when the chancellor, 
from being simply the bishop’s officer and enjoying ‘just so much authority 
as the bishop chose from time to time to delegate to him’, was beginning 
to claim jurisdiction over the scholars as their representative and ordinary. 
He was fortunate in being chancellor when the see of Lincoln was filled 
by a man who was determined upon harmony between the university 
and the diocesan. Robert Grosseteste, the septcentenary of whose death 
was celebrated at Oxford in October 1953, had lectured in the nascent 
university between 1200 and 1209, had left England during the Great 
Interdict, and returned to Oxford after the quarrel between king John 
and archbishop Stephen Langton had been settled. Thereafter,* during 
the latter part of his university career, he acted as /ector to the recently 
established house of the Franciscans. One of his works, the marginal 
glosses on Aristotle’s Physics, was composed between 1230 and 1235 when 
Richard was a doctor in the university; and all through his time in 
Oxford he had been prominent in the movement by which the universities 
became the leaders of thought and the defenders of the Christian doctrine 
against error. They were, observes Sir Maurice Powicke, ‘a source of light, 
a spring of energy, a nursery of popes, cardinals and bishops, a training 
ground for theologians, preachers, provosts and medical experts’.* It was 
Grosseteste’s task at the university to teach the Aristotelian logic and 
write about the inductive method of inquiry into known facts explained 
by Aristotle in his Posterior Analytics; and from this basis he had felt 

1 Given, however, in D.N.B. as ‘1197 ?’. 

2 Snappe’s Formulary (Ox. Hist. Soc., 1924), 319. 

3 Professor J. C. Russell differs from the generally accepted account of Grosseteste’s 
academic life. In ‘Some Notes upon the Career of Robert Grosseteste’, Harvard Theological 
Review xlviii. No. 3 (July 1955), 197-211, he ‘suggests that by no means all the years 1214- 
1235 were spent in England. Robert’, he thinks, ‘took up again his associations at the 
University of Paris and then was associated for a brief period with Bishop Hugh Foliot 


of Hereford before going to Oxford, perhaps in 1225’. 
4 “Robert Grosseteste’, Bull. Fohn Rylands Lib., xxxv. no. 2, 491. 
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compelled ‘to go farther into themes about physical reality, the nature of 
substance, species and motion, and the procedure of verification and falsi- 
fication upon which modern scientific experiment is based’.! Besides 
being a theologian, he was laying, even in the thirteenth century, the 
foundation of experimental science. 

It was therefore a stimulating time for a young man to be in the schools, 
not only from an intellectual but from a spiritual point of view, for the 
Franciscans had arrived to set a new pattern of Christian humility and 
service, and the Friars Preachers were there already. Naturally it is not 
known if Richard heard Grosseteste lecturing. He cannot have escaped 
the impact of the great teacher, and very probably knew him personally. 
But it was St. Edmund of Abingdon, at any rate before 1222 when he was 
appointed treasurer of Salisbury, who, with the Aristotelian scholar John 
Blund, was the foremost leader in the Oxford schools, and to him Richard 
was to adhere. At the age of nineteen Edmund had gone to the univer- 
sity of Paris, taken his master’s degree and on his return taught at Oxford 
for the six years between 1216 and 1222. Richard had just come up to the 
university, and in time would have discovered that the celebrated 
regent had founded, out of his lecture fees, the lady chapel which is 
embodied in the existing church of St. Peter in the East.? It is hardly a 
coincidence that to Richard was applied by his Dominican biographer 
the very same story that the Chronicle of Lanercost records about St. Edmund, 
only now in the context of an Inception feast: how St. Edmund had a 
miraculous escape from being crushed by a stone which fell from the wall 
above the place where a few moments before he had been seated in a ? 
class.* In Bocking’s narrative, based no doubt on the statement of Richard’s | 
miracles made for his canonisation, the latter had momentarily left his 
place at an academic banquet given by a friend in order to meet a young 
man of striking beauty who had ridden in to Oxford and was asking to see | 
him. Then the stone fell. The tale bears out the intimate relationship of 
Edmund of Abingdon and Richard, which may have dated not, as ’ 
Bocking suggests, from the time when Richard became the archbishop’s 
chancellor, but from the period when Edmund was a regent master at 
Oxford. Richard wrote an account of the translation of St. Edmund and 
a number of letters about his master for the purposes of canonisation.* 

An entry of 1 April 1238 in Gregory LX’s register shows Richard 
acting as chancellor to St. Edmund.® He was holding that office in 1237.6 


1 Powicke, op. cit., 492. A brief account of his position in the history of science is 
given by A. C. Crombie in Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and Bishop, ed. D. A. Callus (1955), 
g8—120; a fully documented account being the same writer’s Robert Grosseteste and the 
Origins of Experimental Science (1953). 

2 A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times, 89-93. 

8 Chronicon de Lanercost, ed. J. Stevenson, 38. 

4 Marténe et Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, iii. cols. 1901, 1905. [ 

5 Where he is calendared as Richard de Witham: Cal. Papal Lett., i. 172. In her list 
of chancellors, Dr. Churchill, though she suspected that the original text had ‘Wic’, did | 
not recognise him (Canterbury Administration, ii. 244). 

6 P.R.O., E. 164/27, fol. 93; MS. Lambeth 1212, fols. 134, 265. 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


With medieval imagery, the Dominican biographer described them as 
‘two cherubims of glory looking at each other and protecting the ark of 
Canterbury’. The chancellor, as Dr. Irene Churchill has depicted him, 
was primarily ‘his secretary and the keeper of his seals’, and she suggests 
that the true descendant of the early chancellors may be the registrar or 
scribe of the archbishop. At this stage he was clearly an official who had 
to record and perhaps sometimes to deliver decisions judicial and admini- 
strative, much as the later auditors of the archbishop, and Richard is 
praised for his refusal to accept favours and inducements from suitors to 
the archbishop’s court. As an officer of the archbishop, he held the exempt 
living of Charing in Kent. There is evidence of his activities as chancellor 
in a number of places: from the cartulary of St. Gregory’s Priory, Canter- 
bury, it is evident that he drew up the deed by which the archbishop 
confirmed to the priory the church of Elmstead (Essex, 1238), as well as 
the tithe composition between the priory and the rectory of Harbledown.? 
The cartularies of St. Augustine’s Canterbury have kindred entries for his 
work.? His master, at the very beginning of his pontificate, had to inter- 
vene along with the bishops in the crisis produced by the overthrow of 
Hubert de Burgh at the hands of the Anglo-Poitevin court party, and the 
succeeding years had been a time when the bishops and the judges had to 
play a part almost as important as that of the magnates in legislation and 
government in the crisis of 1234. St. Edmund had stood out as a prelate 
in the Langton tradition, one with consideration for the whole com- 
munity of the land rather than for a single section: but it had been 
for him a time of increasing strain and disquiet, not only on account of 
the difficulties he experienced with his own cathedral priory but also 
because of the rise of a new type of royal administrator, of whom John 
Mansel and Robert Passelew are leading examples: men whose primary 
concern was to augment the revenues of their royal master so as to make 
them adequate to sustain his expensive undertakings in France as well as 
at home. Grosseteste had hoped that in ecclesiastical reorganisation and 
in asserting the rightful place of the Church against both king and the 
demands of the Curia, St. Edmund would play his part: but the arch- 
bishop did not live to sustain his earlier réle; in 1240 St. Edmund 
left England, accompanied by his chancellor Richard. Like John 
of Salisbury, the clerk and secretary of Thomas Becket (though John, 
while abroad, was not at Becket’s side), Richard had burned his 
boats; he was known to be a critic of the new royal administration, 
an opponent of the king’s determination to have a docile and manageable 
bench of bishops, largely recruited from his own civil servants, by enforc- 
ing his will on the electing chapters. It was indeed the beginning of the 
curialist régime that was, after certain intermissions, to end in the 
great baronial reaction of 1258. St. Edmund did not live long. On 
16 November 1240 he died at Pontigny and Richard went to study theology 
1 Churchill, op. cit., i. 16. 2 C. U. Library, MS. LL. ii. 15, fols. 66, 66°. 
3 Cotton MS. Faustina A.I. fols. 33, 45; Claudius D.X, fols. 207, 271%, 272. 
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at Orleans as a pupil of the Dominicans. Here he was ordained priest and | 


lived a life of austerity that endangered his health. We are told that with 
the consent of his bishop he erected an oratory to St. Edmund, who, 
says Bocking, had long taken him to his heart (quem iam diu nobis in- 
visceravimus St. Edmund is made to say);! and whose name and acts 
Richard was constantly repeating. 

At that time he was hoping to join the Dominicans, but the project 
did not materialise. On 1 February 1244 bishop Ralph Neville of 
Chichester died and Henry III determined to replace one royal servant by 
another, though of a different type. He had no use for canonical elections 
as the legislation of Innocent III had defined them. His choice was 
Robert Passelewe, formerly the notorious Peter de Rivaux’s deputy in the 
exchequer, an able, versatile careerist, who could be turned on to 
almost any administrative job. A prebendary of St. Paul’s, Passelewe 
the aulicus had been sheriff of Southampton, constable of Rockingham 
Castle, and was now, among other things, a justice of the Forest.? Henry 
quickly appointed his keepers of the temporalities of the see, and things 
began to move. On 5 March 1244 Passelewe was granted the archdeaconry 
of Lewes, in the king’s gift because of the Chichester vacancy,* and the 
dean and chapter were ordered to put him in possession of the late 
archdeacon’s house.* He had no intention of residing, and the dean and 
chapter were to protest against the demand of Innocent IV that, without 
residence, he should have a share in the common fund.® The chapter had 
to fill the vacancy, (the congé d’élire was dated 17 February),® and on 14 
April through two of its canons obediently elected the new archdeacon 
as their bishop. The royal assent was given on April 19 and Passelewe was 
freed from all claims that the king might have on him during his period as 
a royal administrator.’ But the election required confirmation, and the 
archbishop-elect, Boniface of Savoy, along with his suffragans, who 
included Richard Grosseteste himself, had to conduct the necessary 
examination both of the process of election and of the suitability of the 
candidate. Grosseteste, Matthew Paris tells us, asked Passelewe theological 
questions too hard for him (nimis arduis questionibus),® the candidate was 
‘ploughed’ and the election quashed on the grounds that Passelew was 
minus habens:* he had not got the equipment of learning necessary for a 
bishop. The archbishop-elect and his suffragans thereupon proceeded to a 


new election and chose Richard de Wyche. Henry III was at St. Albans | 


on 11 June when he heard to his great indignation that the election of his 
favourite courtier had been cancelled. Paris says that ‘he took the see of 


1 AA. SS., 286. 

* For Passelew, cf. T. F. Tout Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, i. 220, 281; 
Sir Maurice Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, i. 104, 123, 137, 288n. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-1247, 421. 4 Ibid., 422. 


} 


’ The Cartulary of the High Church of Chichester, ed. W. D. Peckham (Sussex Record © 


Soc., xlvi), 8. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-1247, 420: licence to elect by John archdeacon of Chichester 
and Walter of Gloucester, canons of the church. 

7 Ibid., 423. 8 Chronica Maiora (Rolls Ser.), iv. 401. ® AA, SS., 287. 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


Chichester into his own hand’, not permitting the new elect to have any 
power there.’ His keepers were already in possession of the bishop’s 
manors, but a letter of Innocent IV on 28 February 1244, exhorting 
the king ‘to suffer prelates of the realm to enjoy their spiritualities and 
temporalities’,? suggests that Henry had also interfered with the normal 
practice by which the administration of the spirituality was placed in 
ecclesiastical hands during the vacancy. At all events he refused to take 
the new bishop’s homage, having decided to do with Chichester what he 
had already done with Winchester. Here, after the death of Peter des 
Roches in 1238, he had determined to force his own candidate, William de 
Valence, upon the see, already by 1244 vacant for six years. But the 
monks of St. Swithun had firmly maintained their candidate William de 
Ralegh; and now, at the same time as he was refusing to recognise the 
appointment of Richard to Chichester, Henry had had to give way on the 
Winchester issue and recall Ralegh from abroad. He had been beaten by 
local obstinacy, coupled with the efforts of Innocent IV. 

The royal pressure on Chichester was to be correspondingly severe. 
Richard bravely decided not to yield, but to take his case to the pope 
and confront the king with Innocent’s order, granted in spite of Henry’s 
opposition, for the restitution of his possessions. The pope himself con- 
secrated him on 21 July 1245. Naturally this course of action, besides 
alienating Henry III still further, provoked insults and indignities for 
Richard at the hands of the courtiers. While he pressed his case with 
the king, he courageously administered his diocese as well as he could, 
living very quietly at the house of Simon, rector of Tarring. Tarring 
was an exempt parish of the Canterbury diocese and the royal officers in 
the see of Chichester could not prevent Richard staying there; but he was 
not allowed into his own cathedral city. On 21 April 1245 Henry issued a 
mandate to Bernard of Savoy, keeper of the bishopric of Chichester, and 
to the sheriff of Sussex, ordering them ‘by day and night to have the gates 
of the city guarded so that neither Richard de Wyche who calls himself 
Bishop of Chichester, nor any of his men, is to enter the city’.* At the 
same time Henry’s proctors were working hard to keep Innocent IV 
favourable to Passelewe, and at the end of May 1245 the pope granted him, 
described as archdeacon of Lewes, an indult ‘to be elected to the honour of 
the episcopate, notwithstanding the fact that the elect of Canterbury 
cancelled his election’. Meanwhile the bishop’s houses were falling into 
disrepair and weeds and thistles were growing in the fields. A royal writ 
of 21 January 1246 instructed the keeper to sustain and repair all the 
houses of the bishopric so ‘that they do not collapse or deteriorate, and to 
have domain lands cultivated and sown’.® By all accounts the estates had 
been vindictively treated. Had he still been in office, the steward Simon de 
Seinliz, some of whose engaging letters to bishop Neville were printed by 


1 Chron. Maj., iv, 402. 2 Cal. Papal Lett., i. 206. 
3 Cal. Close Rolls, 1242-1247, 352. 


* Cal. Papal Lett., i. 215. 5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1242-1247, 385. 
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Shirley in his Royal and Historical Letters, would have been hard put to it | Ono 
to provide the lamb’s wool, the fat beeves, the firewood and the flour whicl 
which he used to send to the bishop’s house in London. But the tempera- | found 
mental king did not hold out indefinitely: the end came on 21 July 1246, | andr 
when Henry announced that on Friday the Feast of St. Margaret he had | appez 
received Richard bishop of Chichester into his favour. He was to receive { clothi 
back all his lands and tenements.! An entry in the bishop’s will, to which of gre 
I shall refer later, suggests that John Mansel may have had something to | the g 
do with Henry’s change of attitude: it would have been foolish to alienate Augu 
a man of such determination and ability as Richard, and the king was to | chara 
profit by his administrative skill later, when he was made (before cheer 
13 November 1252) one of the three ecclesiastical collectors of the ‘Norwich’ | John 
taxation, to gather for the king the proceeds of the Crusading tenth.? condi 
The next seven and a half years were to witness a notable and a fruit- | astom 
ful episcopate. The sweet-tempered man with the happy face,* who had | officiz 
borne with Christian patience the privations of exile and exclusion from M 
his own see, was now to satisfy, his biographer tells us, the apostolic | Riché 
requirement that a bishop should be of irreproachable life, sober, prudent , stood 
and hospitable. Sober: at table Richard was moderate and restrained, of Li 
even amid the greater licence of festivals. He would set aside or ‘postpone’ | Norw 
(how the cook must have disliked it) tasty dishes and have only bread and = zealon 
wine or bread and beer: thoughout the meal, lessons were read or edifying _ Canti 
conversation was heard, and if he noticed any particularly good remark, fied it 
he would get out a little book and write it down. He was prudent: that is, _ life, a 
he was skilled in arts and theology (this medieval meaning of prudens , are so 
is sometimes forgotten), as well as in the practical work of ecclesiastical | sancti 
administration; and he was hospitable to a degree that impressed even ) fore, 1 
the almsgivers of the early Franciscan age. He was addicted to works of | the ir 
mercy, to visiting the sick, and wherever he went in the diocese he would have « 
enquire after and visit the sick and infirm poor to whom he both gave | of ‘a. 
money and spoke words of comfort. When they died, he would bury them ; Tegist 
with his own hands, if he could. In time of dearth, when his anxious him ii 
steward told him that he could scarce meet his own expenses, he had his __ the ¢: 
gold and silver vessels and his own valuable mount sold for the benefit of cathe 
poor persons. He was especially kind to the aged clergy, for whom he OF act 
built a hospital. His mercifulness was proverbial. Bocking tells the story he gr 
of how he sent into sanctuary a pregnant woman condemned to death fora ) Trinit 
felony, who was being held prisoner on one of his manors, until her child | deaco 
was born, and countered his steward’s warning that he would be fined a! if nec 
hundred shillings for letting her go with the words: ‘What or how much Chur 
is a hundred shillings to the freeing of a single captive’s life? Blessed be grant 
God who has freed her.’ It will be understood that, with a lord so prodigal  Carlis 
of alms, Richard’s half-brother had a difficult time making ends meet. ) 


tA 

1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1242-1247, 442. 2 W. E. Lunt, The Valuation of Norwich, 52-3. | . I 

3 ‘Ridens, carus et dulcis’, Bocking says (AA. SS., 285), explaining the meaning of 43 ‘ Il 
Ricardus. 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


On one occasion he found opportunity to evade delivering a gift of corn 
which the bishop made to the Benedictine nuns of Rusper: the bishop 
found it out, made the steward send double the original amount promised, 
and never treated him with quite the same familiarity again. In outward 


appearance we are told that the bishop was content with the simplest 


clothing, a white tunic covered with a linen cape, and in winter a mantle 
of grey wool which became increasingly threadbare, like the one worn by 
the great theologian William of Auvergne, against which king Philip 
Augustus protested. This modesty of dress was in keeping with his 
character. He was always patient, suffering wrongs and acts of injustice 
cheerfully. To those who litigated against him he bore no ill will: even 
John FitzAlan of Arundel, whom he had excommunicated for outrageous 
conduct towards the Church, was invited to his table and to John’s 
astonishment was blessed by him as a mark of private charity, despite the 
official indignation. 

Much medieval hagiography has this sort of picturesque anecdote. 
Richard was a good man and a good bishop. Historically he may not have 
stood out in the ranks of the thirteenth-century reformers: Grosseteste 
of Lincoln, never canonised, was far ahead of him: Walter Suffield of 
Norwich and William de Ralegh of Winchester were in many ways as 
zealous and as able diocesans as he; yet, as in the case of Walter de 
Cantilupe of Worcester, there is a quality here which we should be justi- 
fied in calling personal distinction arising from an inner consecration of 
life, a quality which his contemporaries were quick to recognise. People 
are sometimes under the impression that a man who has a reputation for 
sanctity is therefore other-worldly and unpractical. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to find the modern editor of the Chichester Cartulary thinking that 
the impulse for the scheme of copying charters into such a volume may 
have come from Richard himself and that the cartulary presents a picture 
of ‘a shrewd administrator with a definite Church policy’. No bishop’s 
register has survived to give us Richard’s acta, but the cartulary reveals 
him in a number of lights. For instance, making careful arrangements for 
the establishment of vicarages,* providing for the common fund of the 
cathedral‘; or approving a scheme for the advantage of the boy choristers®; 
or actively raising money for the cathedral fabric. Thus on 3 April 1247 
he granted an indulgence to all visiting the cathedral on Whitsunday, 
Trinity, or St. Faith’s day, and their octaves, and instructed all arch- 
deacons, deans and rectors in the diocese to direct their parishioners, and, 
if necessary, compel them by ecclesiastical censure, to visit the Mother 
Church during Whitsuntide.* Next year he had the 340 days’ indulgence 
granted by other diocesan bishops (even including Sylvester de Everdon of 
Carlisle) in favour of Chichester published in all his parish churches; 


1 AA, SS., 291-3. 2 Chichester Cartulary, viii. 
3 Ibid., 54-5, 57. For the ordination of the vicarage of Cuckfield, cf. Reg. Rede, ii. 


431. 
4 Tbid., 58—6o. 5 Ibid., 99, no. 379. 6 Ibid., 20, no. 77; Reg. Rede, ii. 418-20. 
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and he gave notice that the cathedral would insert in its intercessions the 
names of local benefactors of the churches in the diocese, if parish priests 
would send them to the dean. In April 1248 the order to visit Chichester 
was varied, and Lewes and Hastings substituted in cases where Chichester 
proved too long a journey. But the bishop was leaving nothing to chance, 
Where a visit in person proved impossible, chaplains were to collect from 
individuals and families unable to come. ‘Lest anyone avoid this duty, I 
exhort you that every chaplain shall make a list of houses and families, 





and, collecting the offering of those present and absent, shall, on the day | 


assigned to him, answer to the deans and proctors for his collection, and 
hand over the said lists, that those found contumacious may not only lose 
the indulgences given by myself and other bishops, but also suffer canonical 
distraint.’* These orders could only be made with the willing cooperation 
of the dean, Geoffrey de Glovernia, and the cartulary has abundant 
evidences of the excellent relations between him and the bishop. Such 
were by no means always the case in the Middle Ages: but Richard was 
quite prepared to let the antiqua consuetudo stand, by which the dean and 
canons ‘should not make answer to the bishop in anything, save in 
chapter, and that they should be subject to the judgement of the chapter’.' 
This was in the capitular constitutions of 1247, which contained important 
clauses on residence and upon the common fund. We may take it then that 
at Chichester, unlike so many cathedrals during Richard’s time, there was, 
at any rate in the first years of his rule, an atmosphere of concord between 
the bishop and the capitular body. Dr. Swainson, however, suggested that 
in the Chichester Cathedral constitutions of 1251 there can be seen, in 


spite of all that the bishop had done to increase the income and improve | 
the condition of the church, ‘marks of an effort to shake off the supremacy | 
of the bishop’,* and this seems quite possible. Nobody could expect a | 


medieval chapter to be submissive for long. 

St. Richard is largely known to constitutional historians of the church 
as a maker, in his diocesan synod, of a body of statutes which aimed at 
extending to the diocese the reforms of the Fourth Lateran Council and 
the subsequent Council of Oxford, 1222. At the end of king John’s reign 
the English Church had to recover from the evils occasioned by the Great 
Interdict. Reform and reorganisation were necessary to counteract the 
torpor and low morality of those years. As a historian recently put it: 


‘During the later years of King John’s most unhappy reign it would seem, 
judging by the ecclesiastical legislation of the period which followed, that | 


many of the parish priests, relieved of any control from their superiors 
and prevented by law from carrying out the duties incumbent on their 
office, had forgotten their holy calling and had taken to themselves wives 


and concubines, leaving their cures, like fiefs, to their unlawful sons upon | 


1 Chichester Cartulary, viii. 20-21, no. 79-86. 2 Ibid., 21, no. 87; Reg. Rede, ii. 21. 

3 Statutes and Constitutions of the Cathedral Church of Chichester, ed. F. O. Bennett, R. H. 
Codrington and C. Deedes, Chichester 1904, 13. 

* History and Constitution of a Cathedral of the Old Foundation (1880), 35 f. 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


their deathbeds. They ceased to wear the tonsure and put off their clerical 
attire; they wiled away their time in taverns or endeavoured to augment 
their slender incomes by some private trade. They forgot the very teaching 
of their religion and could scarcely be distinguished from the ignorant 
peasants amongst whom they lived. In many parishes there was no priest 
at all, either because the living was in the hands of some religious house, 
too avaricious to appoint chaplain or vicar, or because the rector possessed 
other benefices in distant parts, or because the incumbent, member of some 
noble house, was indifferent to the needs of his people so long as he received 
the fruits of the living. Even among cathedral chapters abuses lurked, 
giving rise to constant and grave scandal. So the bishops must restore 
order and enforce discipline in their dioceses, and at the same time assist 
the king in the work of pacification and reorganization of the kingdom.”! 


Chichester was closely connected with the reform. Its bishop from 1215 to 
1217 was Richard le Poore, who had been at the Lateran Council of 
1215. As bishop of Salisbury he worked out a series of constitutions which 
quote at least seventeen decrees of the Council, and modern opinion 
regards these constitutions as an important source of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation during the middle of the thirteenth century. St. Richard’s own 
constitutions (made before the end of 1252) show very distinctly the 
influence of Poore and of the Council of Oxford; he drew upon some 
thirty of Poore’s and he also borrowed from Winchester; but the most 
important citations are from the Council of London held by the legate 
Otho in 1237.2 Without this legatine reform, which lasted in all from 
1237 to 1242, the English Church would have been in a sorry state. 

In his constitutions? Richard begins, in true Lateran style, with defini- 
tions and explanations of the sacraments. He is concerned that all his 
clergy shall understand and teach their parishioners their nature and 
meaning. In so doing Richard claims no originality but merely says that 
he is ‘inovating’ or renewing earlier legislation; he then adds the synodal 
interpretation or instructions. For example, on ordination, he takes the 
requirement in Gregory IX’s decretals, ‘no one shall be eligible for ordina- 
tion unless he is of free condition, lawfully presented, born of legal wed- 
lock and has been examined and approved by canonical means’, and adds 
his own directions: ‘we specially decree that none shall aspire to Holy 
Orders unless he is firmly resolved upon continence’. Then follows a list 
of irregulares who could not be ordained. Clearly a good many people had 
been taking orders who were ineligible for them. So also on marriage, 
Richard ‘renews’ or cites the canon law defining a true marriage, and hav- 
ing done so, adds his own synodal directive about contingencies disturbing 
matrimony: wives are not to take vows (of chastity) save with the consent 

1M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform (1935), 95- 

2 For the various borrowings, cf. C. R. Cheney, English Synodalia of the Thirteenth 
Century (194.1), 84-9. 

3 Printed in D. Wilkins, Concilia, i. 688 f., from MS. University College, Oxford 


148, p. 183. From its contents this book clearly belonged to the Church of Chichester: 
N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries in Great Britain (1941), 32. 
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of their husbands and by the counsel of priests; neither of the parties in the 
marriage is to become a religious save by the licence of the bishop. 

A large section of the constitutions is about the duties of arch- 
deacons. They and other prelates must not enlarge their jurisdiction at 
the expense of the bishop. They must not accept money for deferring 
penance enjoined by them. On visitations they must not ask for excessive 
procurations. Thus a church whose fruits are worth 20 marks or more | 
per annum must ‘procure’ (i.e. pay procuration to) its archdeacon once a 
year; churches with an income of only 10-20 marks need only do it every 
other year. Nobody must farm out an archdeaconry or deanery, and 
Richard resorts at this point to the constitution of the legate Otho 
discouraging or at least keeping within careful limits the leasing of 
spiritual jurisdictions. When farms are legitimately granted, they 
should not exceed five years. The pensions of churches (i.e. sums payable 
annually to former patrons or interested parties) are not to be increased 
nor are new ones to be imposed without the bishop’s consent. Archdeacons 
must faithfully visit their churches, make enquiries about vessels and 
vestments of the church, and above all must not burden the church with 
heavy expenses or bring a large retinue of strangers with them on visita- 
tions. Particularly interesting is his reference to ruridecanal chapters. 
Archdeacons must take care frequently to visit the ruridecanal chapters in 
which, among other things, priests are to be instructed to know and 
properly to understand the words of the Canon of the Mass and the words 
used in the sacrament of Baptism. ‘We order all to have the canon of the 
mass according to the custom of the church of Chichester, and that the } 
words of the canon as they are written here be roundly and distinctly 
read.’ ‘Roundly’ means audibly. There must be no hurried gabbling of the | 
services. All prayers and offices are to be said ‘openly and distinctly’. 

Richard has much to say about jurisdiction, particularly in matri- 
monial cases where rural deans had evidently been usurping the functions 
of the Consistory Court. He is specially concerned with the need for the | 
residence of rectors and vicars; residence facilitates hospitality and 
hospitality is a part of the duty of almsgiving. He is also concerned with 
the conduct of chaplains in an age before vicarages were fully ordained 
throughout the Church by the bishops with the concurrence of the impro- 
priating chapters and monasteries; the standard of the parochial and 
anniversary chaplains was therefore a matter of great importance. These | 
chaplains must come to the ruridecanal chapters at least four times a year 
to hear the synodal statutes and do obedience to the bishop. The chapter 
is the means by which the diocesan legislation becomes known. Some of the | 
strongest of the constitutions are, very naturally, against clerical con- 
cubinage, an evil which the bishop was determined to eradicate: but it is 
impossible to say how far the stringent legislation of contemporary | 
bishops was effective in such cases. Throughout these constitutions is heard 
the voice of a bishop resolved, much in the manner of archbishop Pecham | 
later in the century, to instruct the clergy in the fundamental faith and 
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ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


duty of their office, and determined to pass that instruction on to the 
laity. To what extent the Chichester ruridecanal chapters contained laity 
it seems difficult to discover. More generally speaking, the summons of 
laymen to the chapters when a bishop’s visitation of his diocese was in 
progress occurs not infrequently towards the end of the thirteenth century! 
and in the early fourteenth. 

Richard did not live long. He died at Dover on 3 April 1253 and was 
buried according to his instructions ‘near the altar of the blessed Edmund 
the Confessor, in the nave next to the column’ (i.e. just by the chapel of 
St. Edmund and St. Thomas).? Canonised by Urban IV in 1262, he was 
translated, that is, his body was moved to its new tomb near the high altar, 
in a magnificent ceremony attended by Edward I, the queen and the 
archbishop of Canterbury (1276). The bequests in his will* deserve study. 
They reveal his devotion to the Mendicants. The service books and com- 
mentaries on parts of the Bible were, with one exception, left to the 
Minorites or Dominicans of Chichester, Lewes, Winchelsea, Canterbury, 
Winchester and London. To the Dominicans of Winchester he gave his 
copy of the Summa aurea of William of Auxerre. To ‘brother Warren’ 
(fratri Guarino) he left his De fide orthodoxa by John Damascene probably 
as translated by Burgundio of Pisa; to brother William of Colchester St. 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. To Simon of Tarring who had befriended him so 
well, his best palfrey and his Distinctions on the Psalter; to his own domestic 
chaplain his bible and ‘the quires under the hairy cover’, a file probably 
of goatskin. These may perhaps have been the quires of his register now 
missing—if indeed his chancery kept a register—or just sermon notes. He 
had a good many rings, entered on a separate list: one he left to the 
queen. To the bishop of Norwich, Walter Suffield, he bequeathed his 
signet ring ‘now with Hugh’ (Hugh de camera his confidential clerk), ‘and 
my serpents’ tongues which stood before me at table’, a set of mounted 
teeth supposed to be a preservative against poison, like narwhal tusks 
(os unicornt); for he was still a man of his time. Then the sorrow of the 
exile breaks out: ‘I will also that for the fulfilment of the foregoing bequests 
there be demanded by my executors from my lord the king the profits 
arising from the bishopric of Chichester which he for two years unjustly 
took, and which by right belong to me, for of them even before the Most 
High shall I ask for payment, unless he satisfies my executors as they shall 
demand of him.’ He would sue to the highest tribunal of all. One interest- 
ing point is that John Mansel, provost of Beverley, was made an executor 
of his will; and, as supervisor, he humbly besought archbishop Boniface 
of Savoy to act. They were men of entirely different temperaments. The 
curialist, part-author of the new royal centralisation: and the archbishop, 
intent on reform and on maintaining the rights of the Church against the 
State. The collocation is significant, characteristic, perhaps, of a man, 


1 Particularly after the Exeter Synodal Statute of 1287, regulating the duty of 
churchwardens: Cf. C. S. Drew, Early Parochial Organization in England (1954), 6-7. 

2 Vict. County Hist. Sussex iii. 139 for the chapel; and ibid., 110 for the translation. 

3 Printed by W. H. Blaauw in Sussex Arch. Collections, i. 164-92. 
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who, while firm, was also pacific, a reconciler and a lover of humanity, 
It would be useful to know what were his relations with those leaders 
in Church and State who, after 1244, were becoming discontented with 
Henry III’s conduct of affairs: the people who later found themselves on 
the side of Earl Simon de Montfort. There is only one glimpse of light 
here. In his will Richard bequeathed a cup given him by Hugh Bigod, | 
brother of the Earl Marshal, the justiciar of the Provisions of Oxford 
appointed by the baronial party in 1258 to hold the famous ‘eyre’ (judicial 
circuit) of grievances against royal officials. This may simply be the result 
of a personal friendship; but Richard’s own experience of Henry III’s 
officers had not always been the happiest. Taught by St. Edmund and by 
Grosseteste, he was of the kind that might join the more moderate wing of 
such a movement. His half-brother was one of the baronial sheriffs in 1259. 
Perhaps fortunately for him those days were not to arrive. 

The cult of St. Richard after his death would require a treatise of its 
own: it would, for instance, be necessary to explain why St. Richard 
should appear in an Italian ‘Life’ of him published in 1706 as ‘Protector 
of the Coachman’s Union’ at Milan. Is it perhaps because open-handed 
Englishmen were associated with the Grand Tour? Or is some other 
Richard responsible? Let us however leave him on a note of more con- 
temporary simplicity. Among the stories of his cures, which included 
people afflicted with paralysis, one relates how he healed the prioress of 
St. Helen’s Bishopgate of toothache. He appeared to her by night and 
seeing her in pain, told her to clear her mouth. This proved a raucous 
affair, and the nuns came running in dismay to her cell, to receive her | 
assurance ‘that she had been cured by the blessed Richard who had 
touched her ailing jaw and told her to rinse the toothache out’. At! 
Richard’s burial the congregation became conscious of sounds. During 
the procession to the cathedral, after the body had been exposed to the 
people who pressed close to touch the bier, ‘music’, says Bocking, ‘could 
be heard, mingled not unfittingly with the mourning: and while the body | 
was being carried up the Church, in an interval of the singing, there 
could be heard the modulations of the nightingale and the sighing of the 
turtle dove.’ 
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n the introduction to what was for long the standard work upon the 

Prayer Book, Charles Wheatly’s Rational Illustration of the Book of 

Common Prayer, the learned and industrious author refers to archbishop 
Cranmer as ‘the chief promoter of our excellent Reformation’, who ‘had 
a principal hand, not only in compiling the Liturgy, but in all the steps 
made towards it’.2 A commemoration of Cranmer which omitted to recall 
his liturgical projects and achievements, and to notice the more striking 
of their features, would be incomplete. Of itself, the liturgical work 
ascribed to him is significant enough to vindicate his right to be remem- 
bered, and to insure respect for his name. 

It is usual nowadays to speak of Cranmer as the author, or sole compiler 
of the two Edwardine Prayer Books. How much of them may safely be 
attributed to him? Wheatly,* following Fuller,* assigns to him twelve 
colleagues, six bishops and six learned divines® in the work of compiling 
the First Prayer Book. If the story of this committee be true, and the 
names of its members be correctly recorded, few of them had more than 
a slight acquaintance with liturgical learning. None of them could equal, 
let alone rival, the considerable erudition of their chairman. It is more 
likely that, assuming the story to rest upon a factual basis, the function 
of the committee was the function of many other committees, lay as well 
as ecclesiastical, that is, to approve and adopt whatever the chairman 
might set before it. But chairmen are not always authors of the documents 
which they present to their committees. Who, then, conceived and 
executed the very considerable work of the Prayer Book? 

There is adequate contemporary evidence to establish Cranmer’s 
interest in, and practical occupation with liturgical revision. A manuscript 
in the British Museum contains two draft schemes for the reform of 
the Latin Daily Office.6 The handwriting of a part of the manuscript is 

’ A lecture delivered at Lambeth Palace Library on 10 May 1956 in connexion with 
the quartercentenary commemoration of archbishop Cranmer. 

2 grd ed., 1720, 26. 3Ibid. 4 The Church History of Britain, 1656, Bk. vii, 386. 

5 The bishops were Goodrich (Ely), Holbeach (Lincoln), Day (Chichester), Skip 
Hereford), Thirlby (Westminster) and Ridley (Rochester). The others were May 
dean of St. Paul’s), Taylor (dean of Lincoln), Heynes (dean of Exeter), Redmayne 


( 
( 
(master of Trinity Coll., Cambridge), Cox (dean of Christchurch, Oxford), and Robinson 
(archdeacon of Leicester). ® MS. Royal, 7. B. iv. 
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that of Cranmer’s secretary, Ralph Morice. The additions and correc. 
tions are in Cranmer’s own hand. The manuscript undoubtedly once 
belonged to Cranmer. We need not hesitate in attributing the author. 
ship of these schemes to him. Again, a letter written by Cranmer to 
Henry VIII is evidence that the archbishop was personally engaged 
upon the compilation of a Processional in English. The letter jg 
dated ‘From Bekisbourne the 7th of October’, and belongs to the year 
1944." It is of unusual interest, not only because it proves Cranmer’s 
personal occupation with the projected Processional, but also because 
ity reveals his method of working. The relevant passages deserve 
qwotation. 

» “It may please your majesty to be advertised, that . . . I have trans- 
lated into the English tongue, so well as I could in so short a time, certain 
processions, to be used upon festival days, if after due correction and 
amendment of the same your highness shall think it so convenient. In 
which translation, forasmuch as many of the processions, in the Latin, 
were but barren, as meseemed, and little fruitful, I was constrained to 
use more than the liberty of a translator: for in some processions I have 
altered divers words; in some I have added part; in some taken part away; 
some I have left out whole, either for by cause the matter appeared to me 
to be little to purpose, or by cause the days be not with us festival-days; 
and some processions I have added whole, because I thought I had better 
matter for the purpose, than was the procession in Latin: the judgement 
whereof I refer wholly unto your majesty; and after your highness hath 
corrected it, if your grace command some devout and solemn note to be 
made thereunto (as is to the procession which your majesty hath already 
set forth in English), I trust it will much excitate and stir the hearts of all 
men unto devotion and godliness: .. . As concerning the Salve festa dies, 
the Latin note, as I think, is sober and distinct enough; wherefore I have 
travailed to make the verses in English, and have put the Latin note unto 
the same. Nevertheless they that be cunning in singing can make a much 
more solemn note thereto. I made them only for a proof, to see how 
English would do in song. But by cause mine English verses lack the grace 
and facility that I would wish they had, your majesty may cause some 
other to make them again, that can do the same in more pleasant English 
and phrase.’? The procession ‘already set forth in English’ is the Litany, 
issued for use in 1544. A litany is an integral component of a Processional, 
and we may reasonably assume that the English Litany of 1544 was the 
first instalment of a project, of which Cranmer’s letter announces the 


1 For the full text of the letter, see Works of Abp. Cranmer. Remains and Letters, Parker 
Society, 1846, 412: for the date of the letter, see F. E. Brightman, article ‘The Litany 
under Henry VIII’, English Historical Review, xxix (1909), 101-104. 

2 If Cranmer were responsible for the longer version of Veni, Creator Spiritus (beginning 
‘Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God’) in the Ordinal, his lack of confidence in his power of 
versifying was fully justified. With the exception, perhaps, of the Compline hymn, ‘0 
Lord, the Maker of all thing’, in the Primer of 1545, Tudor liturgical verse is singularly 
wanting in poetic quality. 
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THE LITURGICAL WORK OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 


completion, but which came to nothing. The manner in which the letter 
refers to the Litany justifies, if it does not actually require, the assignment 
of the composition of that ‘procession’ to Cranmer. Further, when some 
six years later, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, in controverting Cranmer’s 
work on Eucharistic doctrine,” implies that the archbishop was author of 
the Communion Service in the Prayer Book of 1549,* he was presumably 
hinting at what he knew to be fact. It would be excessive caution ¥@ 
withhold the attribution for want of a definite statement which, hag 
Gardiner made it, would have been tantamount to charging Cranmer 
with disingenuousness, and so would have increased the difficulties of 
Gardiner’s own situation. In all, the evidence, such as it is, is enough fo 
dispel all doubt, not merely in regard to Cranmer’s liturgical interests 
and activities, but also in regard to his ability and readiness to compile a 
vernacular service book. Indeed, it would be impossible to point to any 
one of his contemporaries who could have been his competitor in this 
respect. He may have accepted the assistance of ‘some other’, as he was 
prepared to do in the case of the Processional. In that case, however, the 
assistance contemplated was of a specialised kind. The Processional as a 
whole was Cranmer’s work. In the same way, the Prayer Book, or rather 
the two Edwardine Prayer Books, may be said to be his own work. If he 
allowed others to supply him with forms of prayers, he so revised them as 
to stamp them with his own style. All trace of compositeness of authorship, 
ifsuch indeed there were, has disappeared. It is both easier and accordant 
with the known facts, to suppose that conception and execution 
alike were the work of one man, and to suppose, also, that they 
were the outcome of at least several years of reading, deliberation, 
and experiment. 

At what period of his career may Cranmer’s interest in liturgical matters 
be said to have begun? And when did interest ripen into design for a 
reformation of the worship of the Church of England? Cranmer, who 
kept no diary, has left no other papers in which answers to these questions 
may be found. Sir Thomas Elyot, on the other hand, possibly affords 
some help towards answering the first question. Elyot had been ambassador 
to the emperor, Charles V. In January 1531/2, Cranmer was appointed 
to succeed him. From a letter written by Elyot to the duke of Norfolk,‘ 


1In 1549, however, Cranmer still had in mind the issue of a reduced Processional, 
consisting only of Scriptural passages, for the five principal festival-days, Christmas, 
Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday: see the last but one of ‘Certayne 
Notes’ at the end of the First Prayer Book. 

* A Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ, 1550. ‘The most convenient edition of the text is that by C. H. H. Wright 
(Protestant Reformation Society, 1907). 

3 An Explication and Assertion of the True Catholic Faith, touching the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, with Confutation of a Book written against the same, 1551. The text is printed 
inCranmer, On the Lord’s Supper, Parker Society 1844; see p. 55. 

* The letter is printed in Original Letters, ed. by Sir Henry Ellis, Third series, ii, 1846, 
ig1f. The signature of the writer is wanting; but the attribution is beyond doubt. 
The writer states that he was instructed to apprehend William Tyndale. To do this was 
aprivate charge appended to Elyot’s official duties as ambassador. 
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we learn that the two men were together in the Lutheran town of Nurem- 
berg on a Sunday in Lent of that year. ‘Allthough I had a chapleyne,’ 
Elyot writes, ‘yet could I not be suffrid to have him to sing Mass, but was 
constrayned to here their Mass which is but one in a Churche.’ Elyot 
then proceeds briefly to describe the order of the Lutheran service. It was 
a mutilated form of the Latin Mass. The Epistle and the Gospel, however, 
were read in the vernacular. The vernacular was used again after the 
Elevation, when ‘the Deacon torneth to the people, telling to them in 
Almaigne tung alonge process how thei shold prepare theim selfes to the 
communion of the flesshe and blode of Christ, and than may every man 
come that listeth, withoute going to any Confession.’ How the com- 
munion was administered, and how the service ended, Elyot is unable to 
relate. Not willing to be ‘partner of their Communyon’, he departed from 
the church. Although Elyot clearly had little sympathy with the pro- 
ceedings of ‘heretikes’, the Nuremberg rite held his attention. Cranmer’s 
attitude to it is not disclosed; but Elyot records a small circumstance 
suggestive of interest on Cranmer’s part. ‘M* Cranmer’, he reports, 
‘sayith it was shewid to him that in the Epistles and Gospels thei kept not 
the ordre that we doo, but doo peruse every day one chapitre of the New 
Testament.’ That Cranmer’s interest should have been aroused by what 
he saw and heard in church during his stay at Nuremberg in 1532 is by 
no means unlikely. His embassy gave him his first experience of Lutheran 
worship; and his was not the type of mind to condemn all departures 
from established practice as being necessarily heretical and dangerous. 


Indeed, several of the more striking of the Lutheran innovations, e.g. the | 


reading of Scripture in a language understood by the people, frequent 
expositions of Scripture, the participation of the people in the services, 
and communions at any and every Mass, must have recalled to him 
passages read in the works of Origen, Cyprian, Jerome and others, and 
have appeared to him to be, not novelties, but a return to the usage of the 
early Church. Be that as it may, his stay at Nuremberg provided him with 
ample opportunity of satisfying curiosity about Lutheran procedure both 
there and in other Lutheran centres. He formed a close, and, as it turned 
out, a lasting friendship with an authoritative source of information, the 
town’s celebrated pastor, Andreas Osiander.! Cranmer’s Lutheran ex- 
periences must have been still fresh in his mind, when he assumed the 
Primacy in the Lent of 1532. It may very well be that, from this moment, 
he began to conceive a desire, if not yet a design, to reform the worship 


of the Church of England in accordance with ‘the usages in the Primitive 


Church’,? as the Lutherans had done. 

Whatever his afflictions and distresses, Cranmer was fortunate in one 
respect. He was able to gratify his appetite for reading. He lived at a time 
when the development of printing had made it easy, or comparatively 
easy, for scholars to acquire the instruments of their learning. Theologians 

1 He also married Osiander’s niece, Margaret, before leaving Nuremberg. 

* The First Edwardine Act of Uniformity (1549). 
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were particularly fortunate. From the presses of western Europe there 
issued a train of books of every variety of ecclesiastical interest. The 
editio princeps of the Greek Liturgies of St. John Chrysostom, of St. Basil 
and of the Presanctified was published at Rome by Demetrios Doucas in 
1526. Thereafter, Latin renderings of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
by Erasmus among others, appeared at intervals. In regard to Lutheran 
liturgy, Luther’s own directions for the conduct of public worship,! 
together with his Tauff buchlin verdeutzcht, his Formula missae et communionis,? 
his Deudsche Messe und ordnung Gottis diensts,* his Latin and German Litany, 
his Traubuchlin fur die einfeltigen pfarherrn, and his Latin and German Form 
for the Appointment of Ministers were printed between 1523 and 1537. 
All those books were primarily intended for use at Wittenberg. Luther 
did not demand a general uniformity among his communities. He left 
them free to apply his principles broadly in such forms of service as they 
might choose to compose. Their forms of service were comprised in the 
Kirchenordnungen, or ‘Church Orders’, a multitude of which was printed 
between 1527 and 1545.4 Outstanding among them for its conservatism 
is the Church Order of Electoral Brandenburg issued in 1540. Only one 
of them, the Einfaltigs Bedencken of K6ln, attained the distinction of being 
translated into English; the English version, entitled A Simple and Religious 
Consultation, was printed in London in 1547 and again, with some revision, 
in 1548. This Church Order stands in a class by itself. Although its pattern 
is mainly Lutheran, its Eucharistic teaching approximates to that of the 
Strassburg Reformer, Martin Bucer, whose opinions Luther condemned. 
During this period, also, the Roman Church issued two liturgical books 
of greatest importance. The Breviarium Romanum nuper reformatum of 
Cardinal Quifiones was published at Rome in 15355; and the first issues 
of Quifiones’s revision of his Breviary appeared in 1536.® 

If Cranmer’s library did not contain all these books, he possessed a 
number of them, and studied or consulted others. His first known essay 
in reform was concerned with the Breviary. The defects of the old Roman 
Breviary, as enumerated by Quiiiones in the Prefaces of his two Breviaries, 
were also to be found in those of Salisbury and of the other medieval 
English Uses. The defects are usually better known to the average English- 
man than is the Office which they disfigured; for Cranmer, borrowing 
from Quifiones, specifies them in the Preface which he placed at the 
beginning of his Prayer Book, and which, with a few sentences altered 
and the new title, ‘Concerning the Service of the Church’, given in 1661, 


1 Von ordenung gottis diensts ynn der gemeyne, Wittenberg 1523. For a reprint see Kleine 
Texte fiir Theologische und Philologische Vorlesungen und Ubungen, herausgegeben von Hans 
Lietzmann, Bonn, No. 36, 1909. 

2 Reprinted in Kleine Texte, No. 36. 

3 Reprinted in Kleine Texte, No. 37, 1909. 

4See E. Sehling, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des XVI Jahrhunderts, 5 vols., 
Leipzig, 1902, etc. 

5 Breviarium Romanum Quignonianum, ed. J. Wickham Legg, Cambridge, 1888. 

6 See The Second Recension of the Quignon Breviary, J. Wickham Legg, Henry Bradshaw 
Society, xxxv (1908) and xlii (1912). 
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continues to be a feature of the Book. In drafting his scheme of reform, | 


Cranmer had open to him a choice between two courses. He could follow , 


Quiiiones, and preserve the traditional daily series of the Breviary Hours; 
or he could imitate the Lutheran model, and reduce the daily services to 
two. It has already been noticed that a British Museum manuscript 
contains two Latin schemes of reform attributable to Cranmer.’ Scheme | 
is Lutheran in type; Scheme II is Quifionian. Because of parallels between 
Scheme I and the Prayer Book in the matter of two daily services, the 
monthly recitation of the Psalter, and some part of the system of lessons, 
Gasquet and Bishop took Scheme I to be nearer to the Prayer Book in date 
of composition, and accordingly pronounced Scheme II to be earlier.? 
Their dating was accepted by Dr. Frere* and Dr. Brightman.* Canon C. H. 
Smyth, however, has conclusively argued that Scheme I is the earlier of 
the two.® Scheme I, ‘so clearly Lutheran in its ancestry’, exhibits a close 
affinity with Bugenhagen’s Church Order for Denmark and its depen- 
dencies, which was published in 1537, and a copy of which, presented to 
Henry VIII by the author, was accessible to Cranmer.® Scheme I therefore 
may be assigned to 1538, the year in which Thomas Cromwell was con- 
ducting Henry VIII’s last and abortive negotiations with the Lutherans, 
and in which there seemed to be some prospect of Anglicans and Luth- 
erans reaching an ecclesiastical agreement. Scheme II, on the other hand, 
belongs to the period between 1543 and 1546, when, more conservative 
ideas having regained ascendency, Cranmer was obliged to conform his 
liturgical projects with the prevailing mood. Nevertheless, it remains a 
fact that, once Cranmer was free to pursue his own preferences in reform 
of the Office, he reverted to the simpler Lutheran pattern of Scheme I. 

Both Schemes, being in Latin, could have concerned the clergy only. 
Cranmer’s work upon the English Litany, however, and his interest in an 
English Processional are perhaps indicative that by 1544 he had become 
persuaded of the desirability of vernacular worship, or at least of worship 
in which the people could take a large vocal part. Until Henry VIII died, 
circumstances remained unfavourable to extending the use of English 
beyond the Litany. Yet, when at last his opportunity came, Cranmer’s 
mind was not completely decided. Early in 1548, he expressed the opinion, 
‘I think it convenient to use the vulgar tongue in the mass, except in 
certain secret mysteries, whereof I doubt’.’? The ‘secret mysteries’ would 
presumably include the consecration. Notwithstanding, on g September 
of the same year, in consecrating Ferrar to the see of St. Davids at Chertsey 

1See above, 189. The best edition of the Schemes is that of J. Wickham Legg, 
Cranmer’s Liturgical Projects, Henry Bradshaw Society, i, 1915. 

* Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 3rd. ed., 17, 30. 

3 Procter and Frere, A New History of the Book of Common Prayer, 1932, 34. 

4 The English Rite, 1915, i, lxxv. 

° Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, 1926, 34 f., 74-7. 

6 Ordinatio Ecclesiastica Regnorum Daniae et Norwegiae et Ducatuum, Sleswicensis, Holt- 
statiae etcet., Copenhagen, 1537. 


7 See Works of Abp. Cranmer. Remains and Letters, 151; and Gasquet and Bishop, 
op. cit., 81-9. 
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THE LITURGICAL WORK OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 


Abbey, Cranmer consecrated the Sacrament in English.’ He had already 
been party to the issue of Communion devotions in English?; and the 
time was approaching when a final decision must be made. Probably 
Cranmer had already made it by the time of Ferrar’s consecration, for 
the company gathered at Chertsey included several of the members of the 
committee credited by Fuller and Wheatly with compiling the First 
Prayer Book. That Book, when the first issue of it appeared in March 
1549, was found to be wholly in English. 

The Prayer Book of 1549 was the first gathering of the fruits of Cran- 
mer’s many years of reading and thinking about liturgy and worship. As 
a collection into a single volume of all the rites (those of Ordination 
excepted) which the clergy would require and the people would attend, 
it was a novelty to the great majority of Englishmen, laymen and clerks 
alike. It was rather less of a novelty to the few, who, whether by travel 
or by some other means, had become conversant with the Lutheran 
Church Orders. The scheme of the new English Book was reminiscent of 
the liturgical portions of the Church Orders. Its basic principle, also, 
seemed to be that of the Lutheran liturgies. If, in assigning to the people a 
part in each rite or ceremony, it was genuinely restoring one, and that 
not the least important, of ‘the usages in the Primitive Church’, it was 
also applying a principle which had become characteristic of the Lutheran 
reform of worship. Indeed, it applied the principle more thoroughly than 
many of the Lutherans themselves had done. No formula or prayer being 
left in Latin, the people could now understand all of the priest’s part in a 
rite as well as their own. 

The influence of the Church Orders is discernible in the contents of 
the Prayer Book no less than in its form. The expedient of ‘exhortations’, 
or addresses to the people, to instruct them in doctrine or to explain to 
them the meaning of a rite, is derived from the Church Orders. The 
Church Orders, again, have supplied the inspiration of certain of the 
arrangements prescribed by the Book. The ‘tarrying’ of the communicants 
in the choir, near the altar, for instance, is derived from The Simple and 
Religious Consultation; and the practice of ‘ante-communion’ at which the 
priest is to wear, not a chasuble, but a cope, is an imitation of the usage 
prescribed in the Order of Electoral Brandenburg for days on which no 
communicants present themselves. Sometimes sentences and phrases are 
taken over from the German books. The familiar preliminary to the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘As our Saviour Christ hath commanded and taught us, 
we are bold to say’, is a compact rendering of the German formula 
in the Order of Electoral Brandenburg; the phrases, ‘given for 
thee’, ‘shed for thee’, in the words of delivery at the Communion 
were suggested by more than one Church Order; and the sentence, 
‘whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder’, wanting from 
the Sarum Ordo ad faciendum sponsalia, may have been appropriated 


1 Cranmer’s Register, quoted in Liturgy and Worship, 1932, 662 f. 
2 The Order of the Communion, 8 March 1548. 
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either directly from Luther’s Traubuchlein, or from any one of the| 
Lutheran Orders. These are but a few random examples of a debt 
which is considerable. It may be said that, once Cranmer had formed 
his general idea for refashioning the manner of English public prayer, 
he turned to Lutheran sources for assistance in putting the idea into, 
execution. 

Nevertheless, the Prayer Book of 1549 is no mere English reproduction 
of a Lutheran liturgical book. Cranmer was not original in the sense of 
being able to dispense with models or with given material. On the other 
hand, he was never completely circumscribed by his models; and he could 
exhibit a creativeness, often brilliant, in his method of using his models 
and of adapting his material to his purposes. One illustration of this 
creativeness is afforded by his treatment of the structure of Evensong. 
For its morning Service for Sundays and Feast-days, the Church Order of 
Calenberg-Gottingen (1542) provides an ingenious fusion of the old 
services of Mattins and Lauds. Cranmer adopted this structure for his 
English Mattins; but diverging from the Calenberg-Géttingen Order for 
Vespers, which differed little from the Breviary service in its structure, he 
composed his English Evensong by no less ingeniously fusing the two 


Breviary services of Vespers and Compline. The whole English Daily | 


Office, indeed, illustrates another aspect of Cranmer’s creativeness. Tudor 
churchmen were accustomed both to the idea and the practice of daily 
offices. The canonically dutiful clerk in holy orders recited the Breviary. 
The more pious among the laity recited, frequently in groups, ‘as religious 


do’, the Offices of our Lady and of the Dead, together with the Penitential | 


and other Psalms, the Litany of the Saints, and various collects and 
prayers, from the Prymer.? Liturgical in source, the English Prymer, 
although limited in scope, had familiarised several generations of educated 
English laymen with liturgical prayer. The daily ‘Common Prayer’, or 
‘Divine Service’, of the new Prayer Book, therefore, so far from being an 
entire novelty, gave to the Tudor laity a larger and more varied form of 
the kind of liturgical prayer which they had learned from their Prymers. 
To the clergy, on the other hand, it gave a pensum of daily devotion, less 


burdensome in quantity, less complicated in rubrical direction, and more | 


convenient of discharge, if also somewhat balder, than they had possessed 
in the over-elaborate system of the Breviary. 

Cranmer’s liturgical creativeness attains its fullest felicity in his 
Eucharistic Canon. To appreciate the Canon at its proper worth, it is 
necessary to recall the framework of the Communion Service, ‘commonly 
called the Mass’, of which the Canon is the principal prayer. The frame- 

1 For a description of English behaviour in church, as observed by a Venetian 
ambassador circa 1500, see A Relation of the Island of England, etc., Camden Society, 1847, 
23. The ambassador writes, ‘. . . se alcuno sa punto leggere portino seco 1’ offitio di Nr 
Donna, et dichinlo sotto voce in chiesa con qualche compagno & verso 4 verso della 
maniera che fanno i religiosi.’ 

* The bulk of the Prymer was made up of the liturgical accretions to the Canonical 


Office: see E. Bishop, ‘On the Origin of the Prymer’ in Liturgica Historica, Oxford, 1918, 
211-237. 
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THE LITURGICAL WORK OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 


work of the English rite of 1549 is that of the traditional Latin Mass, 

subjected to Lutheran modification in the form of exhortations, extended 

communion devotions, and a constant postcommunion prayer in place 

of the variable postcommunion collect of the Mass. Lutheran influence 

appears again in the omission of offertory prayers. Indeed, Richard Hilles, 

the London Merchant Taylor, out of personal knowledge derived from 

his sojourns in Germany, described the Communion Service of 1549 as 

being ‘after the manner of the Nuremberg churches and some of those in 

Saxony’. Nevertheless, in one regard, Cranmer’s rite differs from the 

Lutheran and all other rites of the Reformation. It contains a Canon, 

reminiscent, both in name and general arrangement, of the venerable 
Roman Canon Missae. The Latin Canon falls into three broad divisions. 

The first commends to God the oblation of bread and wine offered for 
consecration, and makes a brief intercessory mention of the Church, the 
pope and the bishop,? together with a commemoration of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Apostles and other saints; the second prays for the blessing of 
the oblation, that it may become Christ’s Body and Blood, and effects 
consecration through the Institution Narrative, ending with the words, 
‘As often as ye shall do this, ye shall make the memorial of me’; in the 
third division, the consecrated Oblation is offered to the Divine Majesty, 
a short prayer is said on behalf of the dead, and the whole concludes with 
a petition that the worshippers may be admitted to the fellowship of the 
saints. It is not improbable that Cranmer had more than once ex- 
perimented with rendering the Latin Canon into English. By the time 
that the Communion Service of 1549 was being cast in its definitive form, 
however, Cranmer had abandoned belief in the traditional doctrine of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and held that the Christian Sacrifice, as taught 
in Scripture, consisted in the oblation of praise and thanksgiving, and the 
offering of ‘ourselves, our souls and bodies’. The true purpose of a Canon, 
therefore, was to make the memorial of Christ’s passion and death, and 
to conjoin with the memorial the offering of the Scriptural Sacrifice as 
Cranmer understood it. The English Canon was designed to fulfil this 
purpose. It is, in consequence, not so much an equivalent of the Latin 
Canon, as a substitute for it. All phraseology expressive of a material 
oblation is removed. The first division of Cranmer’s Canon consists of an 
intercession for living and dead, and includes a short thanksgiving for 
the saints; the second introduces the consecration with an affirmation of 
the uniqueness and perfection of Christ’s sacrifice upon the cross, and 
replaces the Latin Institution Narrative with one similar to, and perhaps 
suggested by, that in the Church Order of Electoral Brandenburg; in the 
third division, the memorial of Christ’s passion is formally made, the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and of ‘ourselves, our souls and bodies’ 
is offered, and the benefits of a worthy reception of the Sacrament are 
sought. Cranmer’s Canon is an impressive composition. At one point only 


1In a letter to Heinrich Bullinger, dated 4 June 1549: see Original Letters, Parker 
Society, 1846, 266. 2 Medieval Missals introduce a mention of the Sovereign. 
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is it weak in craftsmanship. The transition from the first division to the| 
second is curiously abrupt. The long intercessory passage has neither 
logical connexion nor literary nexus with the consecratory, which succeeds 
it. Without damage to the meaning or logic of the remainder of the Canon, 
the intercession could be removed from it, as in fact it was removed in 
1552. The awkward transition may be testimony to an intention which 
Cranmer was already planning to realise. Another explanation, however, 
is not impossible. In the notes of the disputation on the Sacrament held 
under the Protector Somerset’s chairmanship in December 1548, Thirlby, 
bishop of Westminster, one of the Chertsey committee, referring to the 
Prayer Book to be laid before Parliament in the following month, is 
recorded as objecting that, ‘Also there was in the booke: Oblation, which 
is lefte oute nowe’.! The interpretation of the note is not beyond doubt. 
Yet the form of the note is consistent with the theory that, at the last 
minute, Cranmer modified his Canon by removing from it clauses or 
passages expressive of a type of oblationary doctrine which he no longer 
believed. One of such passages, had they been originally present, would 
be expected to occur at the junction of the first and second divisions of 
the prayer. Whatever the explanation of an awkwardness which has no 
parallel in Cranmer’s liturgical writing, his English Canon is unquestion- 
ably lacking in any equivalent of those petitions with which the Latin 
Canon offers the oblation before and after its consecration.? 

To examine Cranmer’s Canon in detail and to investigate its sources 
would be rewarding. In a short article only two matters can be considered. 
It is often suggested that, as Cranmer drew upon a Greek source for some 
part of the Litany, so he drew upon a Greek source for two passages in 
the Canon. Commenting on the passage, ‘And here wee doe geue vnto 


thee moste high praise, and hartie thankes for the wonderfull grace and ) 


vertue, declared in all thy sainctes, from the begynning of the worlde: 
And chiefly in the glorious and moste blessed virgin Mary, mother of thy 
sonne Jesu Christe our Lorde and God, and in the holy Patriarches, 
Prophetes, Apostles and Martyrs, whose examples (O Lorde) . . . graunt 
vs to folowe’, Dr. Brightman points to a passage in the Greek Liturgy of 
St. Basil as supplying the inspiration of the English. He was apparently 
led to do so by the sequence, ‘Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs’, 
which does not appear in the commemoration of the saints in the Latin 
Canon. But we need not follow Dr. Brightman here. The sequence occurs 
in a Latin text well known to Cranmer, viz. the antiphon of the procession 
of the first Sunday in Lent.4 The Patriarchs and Prophets are no strangers 


to Latin liturgy. With the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles and Martyrs, | 


they are the themes of lessons appointed, in the Sarum Breviary, for the 


1 Gasquet and Bishop, op. cit., 405. 

* E.g. ‘rogamus ac petimus uti accepta habeas . . . haec dona, haec munera, haec 
sancta sacrificia illibata’ in Te igitur, and ‘offerimus praeclarae majestati tuae... 
hostiam puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam, Panem sanctum vitae aeternae 
et Calicem salutis perpetuae’ in Unde et memores. 3 English Rite, ii, 6go. 

4 Processionale ad Usum Sarum, ed. W. G. Henderson, Leeds, 1882, 31. 
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Mattins of All Saints’ Day. The fourth of these lessons (in the Second 
Nocturn) refers explicitly to ‘...sanctis omnibus qui in terra sunt ab 
exordio mundi procreati. . .’! It is as easy to think that, when Cranmer 
was devising his passage, his memory traversed the relevant Latin texts 
of the familiar Sarum Books, as to conceive of him consulting a Greek 
Liturgy of which otherwise he made no use. The thought of commemorat- 
ing the saints by giving thanks for their virtues and by following their 
examples was suggested to Cranmer, as he himself declares, by two 
passages of Augustine, and also by two sentences of Basil, neither of them 
derived from or echoed in the Liturgy.2 The second of the clauses in 
Cranmer’s Canon, for which a Greek source is alleged, occurs in the 
petition immediately preceding the Institution Narrative, ‘with thy holy 
spirite and word, vouchsafe to blesse and sanctifie these thy gyftes, and 
creatures of bread and wyne, that they maie be vnto vs’, etc. The mention 
of the Holy Spirit has led a succession of writers to infer that Cranmer 
framed this clause in conscious dependence upon a Greek epiclesis. At 
one time Dr. Brightman lent his great authority to this notion, citing 
the epiclesis of the Liturgy of St. Basil as Cranmer’s source.* Subsequently 
Dr. Brightman retracted his opinion, and properly recognised in Cran- 
mer’s clause an expression of traditional western teaching about the mode 
of eucharistic consecration. Dr. Brightman’s second thoughts were 
sounder. The clause echoes a passage which occurs in the fourth lesson 
appointed, in the Sarum Breviary, for Mattins of Sunday in the Octave 
of Corpus Christi, and according to which consecration ‘in verbo efficitur 
Creatoris et in virtute Spiritus sancti’.5 The shape of Cranmer’s petition, 
it may be noticed, is wholly different from that of a Greek epiclesis. It 
corresponds instead with the substantive petitions for the benediction of 
food and other objects in the medieval Manuals.* There is no reason for 
alleging that, in constructing his benedictory petition, Cranmer turned 
away from familiar Latin models. 

There is ground for thinking that Cranmer had determined upon a 
revision of his First Prayer Book as soon as it had come into use. He re- 
cognised, more clearly than some of his posterity have done, that liturgy 


1See Breviarium ad Usum Sarum, ed. F. Procter and C. Wordsworth, Fasc. III, 
Cambridge, 1886, col. 968. 

2 See Cranmer’s Article ‘De Veneratione Sanctorum’ in Remains and Letters, 482 ff. 
The passage containing the quotations begins, ‘Porro in sanctorum memoriis gratiae 
Deo agendae sunt, quod sanctis varia dona contulit’, 483. The Article appears to belong 
to the period of the Lutheran ‘Conversations’. 

3 Op. cit., ii, 692. 

4 See his article, ‘The New Prayer Book Examined’ in Church Quarterly Review, July 
1927. 
5 Brev. ad Usum Sarum, ed. F. Procter and C. Wordsworth, Fasc. I, 1881, col. mlxxxvii. 
The passage and its context ultimately derive from Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et 
sanguine Domini, xii, 1, having been incorporated by Gratian into his Decretum (P. III. 
De Consecratione, Dist. 2, cap. Ixxii), whence it was introduced into the Corpus 
Christi Office of several Breviaries. 

8 See, e.g., the Benedictio carnium in die Paschae in the Sarum Manual, ‘... benedic 
et sanctifica hanc creaturam carnis, ut nobis dona tua sumentibus animae et corporis 
sanitatem concedas.’ 
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must inevitably express doctrine. By the middle of 1549, the First Prayer 
Book, and particularly its Communion Service, had ceased to represent 
what he believed. How equivocal that Book could be was manifested by 
Stephen Gardiner’s not entirely unsuccessful attempt at interpreting certain 
passages of the Communion Service in an unreformed sense. Gardiner’s 





argument doomed the Book of 1549. In 1552 there appeared the Second 
Prayer Book, which was to be the last of Cranmer’s liturgical projects, 
and which although revised in important respects in 1559 and again in 
1661, is still substantially the Prayer Book of the Church of England. | 

The Second Prayer Book, and above all its Communion Service, have 
been treated harshly by liturgists. It is a habit of liturgists to measure the 
new by the standard of the old. Judged by this standard, the Second 
Book departs considerably farther than the First from the historic western 
liturgical tradition, and the Second Communion Service must be admitted 
to represent a breach with that tradition. Yet, in defence of the Second 
Book, Cranmer would argue that it should be judged in accordance with 
its success in conforming with an axiom which, upon his view of the matter, 
should control all liturgical expression. The axiom is that of Scriptural 
sanction. What cannot plainly be seen to possess Scriptural sanction should 
not be found in a Prayer Book. The perfect Prayer Book should provide 
people and ministers with forms of worship which the Apostles and first 
believers could acknowledge and approve. The objection which can be 
brought against the assumptions of this idea is, by modern criteria, in- 
superable; but, within the circumstances of the knowledge available to 
him, Cranmer could not be aware of the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
devising such an ideal Prayer Book. It is possible that the Second Book 
did not fully realise Cranmer’s intention, and that it was something of a 
compromise; for it was reported to the English exiles at Frankfort in 1555, 
that he had in fact ‘drawen vp a booke off praier an hundreth tymes more 
perfect then this that we nowe haue (i.e. the Book of 1552)’, but that ‘the 
same coulde not take place, for that he was matched with suche a wicked 
clergie and conuocation, with other enymies’.! Be that as it may, the 
Second Book is undeniably more uncompromising and austere than its 
predecessor. But austerity is to be distinguished from confusion. Where, 
as in the Second Communion Service, Cranmer rearranged much of the 
material of the First, he has been accused of dislocating the Canon and 
confusing the rite. The accusation is irrelevant. Cranmer’s purpose, in his 
Second Communion Service, was not to improve or to restore to purity 
the historic Latin liturgy in an English form. His purpose was to give an 
exact liturgical expression to the fulfilment of the command, ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me’. The liturgical action of the Lord’s Supper, according 
to Cranmer’s later conception of it, consists in the eating of bread and 
drinking of wine in thankful remembrance of Christ’s death. It is possible 
to reject this conception as inadequate or mistaken; but rejection neither 


1See A Brief Discourse of the Troubles begun at Frankfort in the year 1554. Reprinted 
from the Black-Letter Edition of 1575, London 1846, 1. 
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requires nor justifies refusal to acknowledge the skill and felicity with 
which the rite embodying the conception is constructed. The several parts 
of the rite succeed each other in a logically inevitable order which 
deserves the admiration of all students of liturgy. Judged by Cranmer’s 
own standards, the Second Communion Service is a remarkable creative 
achievement; how remarkable may be seen, when it is compared with the 
eucharistic liturgies of the more extreme reformed tradition. Examination 
of other changes in the Second Book, where it discovers more than a 
neater arrangement of existing material, discloses an adjustment to what 
Cranmer regarded as Scriptural direction or design. 

A brief notice must be taken of the Ordinal. The first edition of the 
Ordinal was issued, apart from the Prayer Book, in 1550; the second 
edition was added to the Book of 1552. The Ordinal represents Cranmer’s 
work in extracting from the highly ornate and intricate medieval rites 
what is essential for the due ordination of deacons and priests and for 
the consecration of bishops, ‘to the entente (as the Preface asserts) these 
orders shoulde be continued, and reuerentlye used, and estemed in this 
Churche of England’. In both its editions the Ordinal may fairly be 
described as broadly conservative; for while it jettisons much ancient 
material, as well as addresses and ceremonial acts declarative of an 
extravagant doctrine of sacerdotium, it preserves the substantive acts of the 
historic rites in their most ancient form, viz. prayer and the laying-on of 
hands,! to which it adds the delivery of ‘instruments’ in accordance with 
medieval usage. The intention of the instrument was to denote the 
function of the order to which the person receiving the instrument was 
in process of being ordained. In the First Ordinal Cranmer retained the 
delivery of the paten, with bread, and chalice to priests, and of the 
pastoral staff to bishops. In the case of priests, he added the delivery of 
the Bible to indicate the preaching function. In the Second Ordinal, the 
Bible is the only instrument delivered to priests and bishops alike. In 
both Ordinals the New Testament is the instrument of the deacons.? By 
this new use of the practice of delivering instruments Cranmer was 
plainly emphasising those aspects of the ministry which he discerned in 
the New Testament. It is singular that he did not break away from history 
in regard to ordination rites to the extent that other Reformers did. He 
had not the means of knowing as much of the history and development 
of the rites as is known to-day. What he had learned from medieval 
writers on one side, and what Martin Bucer wished to teach him on the 
other, may well have made him cautious.* Each edition of his Ordinal 
illustrates his exceptional dexterity in combining the new with the old. 

1In the ordination of deacons, however, it should be noticed that the laying-on of 
hands is not preceded by a substantive prayer as in the case of bishops and priests. 


2 In the form of the medieval rite known to Cranmer, the Book of the Gospels was 
delivered to deacons. 

3 There is no serious doubt that Bucer’s De Ordinatione Legitima was written in order 
to influence Cranmer in the composition of his ordination rites. How considerable 
Bucer’s influence was may be seen from Brightman, English Rite, ii, 932-1017: but 
Cranmer’s differences from Bucer are important. 
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What impressions does Cranmer’s liturgical work leave upon the mind 
of the modern liturgical student? How should it be assessed? To be 
appreciated rightly, it must be seen, together with its author, in the con- 
text of its own day. In Cranmer’s age, liturgy was not yet a formal study 
in its own right. Cranmer had no such work as Bona’s De Rebus Liturgici 
to assist him in the early stages of his reading. There were, at his disposal, | 
the medieval Expositions of the Mass, particularly of the Canon, and of 
other rites; and there were explanations of ceremony. None of these was | 
an introduction to study, as the term is understood to-day. They were | 
commentaries on the official texts, often introducing antiquarian informa- 
tion in support of mystical interpretation, but rarely soundly historical in 
treatment. Of the two best known of these, the Gemma Animae, bearing 
the name of Honorius of Autun, and the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum of 
Durandus of Mende, Cranmer owned copies; and that he had read them, 
his writings attest. But his interests lay behind the medieval period, in 
Christian antiquity. To discover the usages and beliefs of antiquity, he 
had laboriously to read through the works of ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
to collect references from them, and to make of their allusions and state- 
ments what he could. A task of such dimension might well have daunted 
him; but he had the scholar’s patience no less than the scholar’s desire | 
for exact knowledge. If he made not a few mistakes, it is surprising that 
he did not make many more. If, moreover, in his search for the genuinely 
ancient, he frequently failed to perceive it, or (as often in his handling of 
liturgical material) cast it aside, it was because he had had no early 
training and, later, no adequate aid to enable him to identify it. On the 
other hand, he manifestly possessed a disposition and facility for liturgy- 
making, which, if his associates shared them, they appear to have con- 
cealed. Whatever the defects of his two Prayer Books, Cranmer’s liturgical ; 
achievement, considered against the limitations which beset him, is nothing 
short of the prodigious. 

For the English people, not the least part of the power and allure of 
Cranmer’s Prayer Book has resided in its language. It is now a common- 
place to speak of Cranmer’s magnificent English. Yet wherein, we may ask, 
does the magnificence lie? The question is not to be answered by con- 
ventional observations upon mastery of style. Cranmer was master of more 
than one style. Liturgical style, to be effective, must express a sense of the 
Divine Majesty which is the Object of address. Cranmer was the master, 
or rather the creator, of English liturgical style, because he had appre- 
hended the nature of worship. To serve the purposes of worship he brought 
the resources of the scholar: appreciation of the fine compositions of | 
liturgical Latin; knowledge of the rules of rhythm and clausula; facility | 
and felicity in translation; a feeling for the meanings of words. With 
such resources, and moved by a profound religious sincerity, Cranmer 
made of English a liturgical language comparable with Latin at its best. 

‘The ink of the scholar’, so runs an Arabic proverb, ‘is of more worth 
than the blood of the martyr’. The proverb is true of Cranmer. In his 
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liturgy he bequeathed to the newly reformed English Church an instru- 
ment of worship which was to ensure to it a principle of life, and which 
also, in its remarkable combination of the traditional with the contem- 
porary, of the old with the new, was to be not the least important factor 
in imparting to Anglican Christianity its distinctive stamp. 
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The Irish Precedent for English Church 
Reform: the Church Temporalities Act 


of 1833 


by OLIVE J. BROSE 
New York, U.S.A. 








and of education, and a cloud of never-ending failures has encom- 

passed her in both.”! This illuminating comment provides a perspective 
in which the whole peculiar and rather complex relationship between the 
two countries, so unnaturally yoked together, may be considered afresh, | 
The role of Ireland as experiment and precedent for English legislation— 
since in many respects Ireland’s condition was that of England ‘writ 
large’-—made possible the breaking of new ground and ventures into new 
spheres of governmental action. In Education, the Irish situation led | 
government into an admission of its responsibility for the education of the 
people by grants to the Kildare Place Society in 1815. Three decades of 
agitation and debate were needed in England before the same admission 
was made by the grant-in-aid of 1833, and the same relationship existed 
between Irish education experiments of the early 1830’s and their later 
English equivalents. 

Nowhere, however, was this relationship more clearly expressed than 
in that strange product of the Act of Union—the United Church of 
England and Ireland. Made one by the same law that united the two 
countries, often treated distinctly for convenience, expediency, or neces- 
sity, the Irish portion, as the Irish nation, exhibited its own peculiar 
problems as well as a magnified version of those besetting its English 
counterpart. 

A fresh look at the Church Temporalities Act of 1833 reveals much 
which has been obscured by an over-emphasis on the provision for reducing 
the number of bishoprics, that bomb which so successfully set off the 
Oxford theologians. The solutions offered showed Ireland once again in 
the role of precedent-maker, anticipating some of the most important 
features in later legislation for the English Church, indicating the lines of 

1 W. J. E. Bennett, Crime and Education: the Duty of the State Therein, London 1846. 


* T.e. Board of Education, separation of religious from secular education, model and 
training schools, government inspection. 
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THE IRISH PRECEDENT FOR ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM 


strategy which were to be followed in the shaping of that reform, and most 


| important of all, revealing the milieu, the whole framework of thought 


out of which grew the particular or peculiar solutions arrived at in the 
reform of both Churches. 

A particular constellation of events lifted the Irish crisis to this special 
importance. All parties saw it as a climax and a testing of the agitation 
which had preceded the great Reform Bill. The verbal and physical 
attacks on the English Church which had reached a grand /fortissimo when 
the bishops showed their lack of enthusiasm for parliamentary reform 
were as nothing to those on the Irish Church. And even the burning of the 
bishop of Bristol’s palace could not compare with what the Irish Tithe 
Committee termed the ‘organised and systematic opposition to the 
Payment of Tithe’ in Ireland—a rather restrained expression for the 
lamentable fact that the Irish clergy had not received their income for three 
years ! 

The first months of the reformed Parliament provided the great oppor- 
tunity then, for Radicals of all kinds, for Dissenters, for Roman Catholics, 
to bear with their full weight upon an institution as anomalous and 
inefficient as any rotten borough. Similarly, this was the occasion for the 
defenders of the Church to meet the multi-sided threat against Church 
property, ‘abuses’, inefficiency, or the whole idea of Establishment. 

It was this immediate context which enabled the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Act to set the whole tone of Church Reform, whether English or 
Irish. First of all, out of the particular Irish tithe crisis with its wide social 
as well as political implications, came two specific provisions in the Irish 
Act—a change in the form of tenure of Church property, and the setting 
up of an Ecclesiastical Commission with managerial as well as distribu- 


) tive powers—which reappeared in a rather striking manner in the 


analogous English situation. Secondly, the whole question of the nature of 
Church property was given its first full and important airing in the 
debates on the Irish Act. The all-important battle as to the right of the 
State to appropriate ecclesiastical revenues for other than religious 
purposes was fought out in connection with the Irish Church from 
1833-5, and the same principle of appropriation appeared in various 
guises in English Church reform. For the Irish Church, the question 
necessitated a particular political strategy of defence which deflected 
Conservatives from giving proper attention to the problem of the function 
of the Church in Ireland. 

If the Irish Church Temporalities Act was to emerge out of the specific 
crisis over tithes, that crisis had in turn come out of a disturbance much 
deeper and only partly religious in nature, for its core was the inequitable 
distribution of all Irish property.! There is evidence that this root cause of 
Irish disturbances had been the object of both Conservative and Church 
concern. After having come to grips with Catholic Emancipation, the 


1 Elie Halévy, A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, London 1950, 
li, 139-40. 
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duke of Wellington had been anything but confident of success with the 
Irish: 


‘until we can get the absentees to reside on their properties, or to dispose 
of them by sale to others who will reside, or can get some money out of 
their pockets to be laid out in the country, we shall do but little good in 
Treland.’? 


And the duke of Northumberland was concerned over the existing 
voluntary relief for the poor as a ‘most unequal tax, levied on the local 
occupant of good and kindly feelings, and evaded by the ungenerous and 





the absent’. The only solution he could see would be an extension of 
asylums and hospitals supported by general county assessment which, if a 
‘system of general and gratuitous education’ were also added, should | 
remove the ground of complaint of both rich and poor in Ireland.? As 
early as 1825, the future dynamo of English Church reform, Blomfield, 
then bishop of Chester, had declared in the House of Lords that the 
disturbances in Ireland had nothing to do with the disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics. They had their deep origin in the extreme misery of 
the peasantry which, ‘I should say, requires the most prompt and vigorous 


measures of statistic legislation’. Such measures would include the adop- | 


tion of a more equitable system of land tenure, a purer administration of | 
justice, an alteration in the revenue laws, the establishment of manufac- 
tures and extension of commerce, the introduction of an effective system 
of education, and the return of the proprietors of the soil.® 

An awareness of this general, chronic problem of the land runs through | 
the evidence and reports of the tithe committees of both Houses. Indeed 
the committees quickly found themselves involved in a whole complex of 
interrelated problems which together made for a state of crisis in the 
Established Church of Ireland. The more discerning witnesses—whether 
a professional in land questions, an Anglican incumbent, or an archbishop 
—jumped from tithes and religious clashes to the redistribution of Church 
revenues, to the land, its tenure, its inequalities, mismanagement, en- 
cumbrances, and from the land to the people and their needs. The report 
of the Commons committee, while bowing to the limitations imposed on its | 
investigations, refused to ignore such questions as the land, the appli- 
cation and distribution of Church revenues, the more adequate remunera- 
tion of resident clergy, and the diminution of sinecures.* 

In calling attention to the need for a redistribution of Church revenues, 
the tithe committee was acknowledging a problem as recurrent as that of 
the land. The actual course taken in the Irish Act—a graduated tax on 
benefices—had appeared in plans for English Church reform, most re-| 
cently in Burton’s and incorporated by Henley into his own plan. In 


| 


1 Wellington, Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda, 2nd Series, vi. 402 (to Peel, 
1830). 

2 Op. cit., 244-6 (to Wellington, 1828). 3 Hansard, New Series, xiii. 716-17. 

“ Parliamentary Papers, 1831-2, xxi. Second Report from the Select Committee 
on Tithes in Ireland. 
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THE IRISH PRECEDENT FOR ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM 


Ireland, redistribution had had a long and unsuccessful history. The 
Joint Remembrancer and Receiver of the Board of First Fruits, William 
Shaw Mason, created a small flurry of notes, memorials and letters in 
1823, when he appealed for funds to carry out a revaluation of First 
Fruits for the specific purpose of redistributing revenue. In the course of 
his appeal, Mason indulged in the good British custom of precedent- 
citing, travelling backward and forward through the centuries to Acts or 
resolutions passed or intended to be passed, and by so doing he provided 
a very good history of the whole question. 

According to Mason, new evaluations had been resisted after Henry 
VIII, not because they were contrary to law, but because of injury to the 
interests of the clergy, and for that reason were prevented under Charles I 
by Laud. This resistance was justified, since First Fruits were part of the 
royal revenue until queen Anne vested them in trustees for aiding poor 
clergy, building and repairing of churches, etc. But by 1776, the fund 
had become trifling and quite inadequate for its purposes, so a new and 
general taxation of all ecclesiastical benefices in Ireland had been urged: 
‘that the poor clergy may be eased, and the rich pay their just proportion; 
that an equality may be had in things relating to charity’. This attempt 
proved abortive, and from that time began a series of parliamentary 
grants which Mason felt would have been unnecessary had the new 
valuation been made. These grants had come to a very large sum, so ‘as an 
object of great national importance’, he asked the Lords of the Treasury to 
consider his claim for the power to re-tax. Instead, Henry Goulburn, then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, sent a chilling note to the impetuous Remem- 
brancer, to the effect that the Lord Lieutenant commanded him to cease 
claiming the power to revalue!! Mason was to have a somewhat delayed 
revenge over a decade later. In a letter to Peel in 1835 he commented: 


‘had this reforming principle, in regard to the Irish Church been taken 
up in 1823, the sweeping measure of the Church Temporalities Bill 
would not have been called for in 1833’.? 


Taunts such as this could always be made with justice in periods of 
crisis, and no attempt was made to hide the fact that by 1833 the Irish 
situation called for crisis legislation. Indeed Churchmen openly sup- 
ported the Irish Act as a salvage measure. In a vigorous defence of his 
position, bishop Blomfield declared that even if the spiritual portion of the 
Church had been attacked in the Bill, ‘it would still have been a fair 
question, whether at the expense of some alteration even in this, they would 
not save the whole Church from destruction’. There was also an aware- 
ness of the danger of mere crisis legislation. Whately, the new archbishop 
of Dublin, ruefully remarked that if Roman Catholic emancipation had 
been granted twenty or thirty years ago, when there had been no clamour, 

1 P.P., 1823, xvi. Papers Relating to the First Fruit Revenue in Ireland. 
* British Museum Add. MS. 40418, fol. 298 ff. 
3 Hansard, 3rd Series, xix. 924-34. 
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instead of as a grant which could no longer be withheld, more crises and 
more concessions might not have developed.! 

The tithe question itself was certainly not new—is there ever a really 
new question in all of English history ?—and the witnesses before the Tithe 
Committees cited various antecedents of their own plans, such as the 
Composition Acts of 1822-4.” All the proposals showed concern for more 
than just the tithe problem, moving beyond that to the whole nature of 
land tenure, and the need to break, once and for all, with the system of 
leases for short terms and yearly renewals by fine. This was a direct result 
of their desire to eliminate the whole idea of tithe as a particularly odious 
form of property in Ireland. Most of the plans agreed on such features as 
commutation, with the burden shifted from occupier to landlord, and 
redemption with the specific aim of using the money so gained to purchase 
land of adequate value for the maintenance of the clergy.* To effect all 
these changes, some form of central agency was naturally envisaged, 
sometimes multiple in the form of regional or diocesan boards, sometimes a 
single central commission, but always as the satisfactory administrative 
device for better management, and for avoiding the person-to-person 
clashes between peasant and parson. 

Much of the inspiration for a central body or bodies seems to have 
come from the already-existing collegiate or chapter management. 
Whately believed college management of landed property was better than 
that of corporations sole (where the single individual had a life interest 
only), and that it had been improved in recent years by making lands 
more productive to the colleges through increased rents. He objected to the 
investment of land in an individual with only a life interest as leading 
‘to a great deal of loss of church property, and to a great deal of injustice 
of various kinds’. This criticism is the one long refrain which was to be 
heard whenever the subject of Church landed property, of leases, and the 
system of fines came up, whether in Ireland in 1831-2, in England in 
the Committees on Church Leases of 1837-9, or the Episcopal and Capi- 
tular Estates Commission of 1849-50. Land agents or solicitors with a nose 
for history were everlastingly citing the continual frittering-away of Church 
property through the centuries, and triumphantly presenting documents 
from the reign of Charles I, when the king and Laud had been con- 
cerned in precisely the same way over the preservation of the Church’s 
patrimony.* To Whately, the solution was simple: 


‘I would therefore place all Church endowments, without exception, in 
the hands of boards of Commissioners, to be administered by them as 
trustees. . . . Sufficiently long leases could be granted to an improprietor, 
and could be done by a corporation aggregate, empowered to grant long 

1 P.P., 1831-2, xxii. 99-101. Minutes of Evidence, Lords’ Committee on Tithes in 
Ireland. 

2 3 Geo. IV. cap. 125, for the first time made it possible for any tithe-payer to com- 
mute his tithe. 4 Geo. IV. cap. 99, legalised voluntary commutation of tithe. 

* This is essentially Lord Wellesley’s plan as stated to Lord Liverpool at the time of 
the Composition Act, 1824. 4 See especially, P.P., 1850, xx; 1851, xiii. 
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THE IRISH PRECEDENT FOR ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM 


leases, though it cannot be done by a rector or vicar under our existing 
institutions.’! 


The archbishop’s corporations were to have powers of sale and exchange 
also, on the terms of investing the purchase-money in buying other lands 
to be held upon the same trusts. When asked if he would have any objec- 
tion to these boards granting leases in perpetuity, Whately said he saw no 
objection but wanted to think about the idea a bit.? 

Another witness, the Chief Remembrancer of the Exchequer—a 
Roman Catholic—also wanted ‘a corporate body established in each 
diocese, consisting of the bishop and a certain number of the clergy, in 
whom the lands should vest’. If tenants were given leases for ever or for 
long terms at corn rents, and the corporation had powers of sale and 
exchange, landed estates in Ireland could be profitably managed. When 
questioned whether he would place these estates on the same footing as 
college lands, he replied, ‘Exactly so; I mean English College lands’.® 
A solicitor in Dublin, Mr. Mahoney, saw a relation between the tithe 
problem and the general condition of landed property in Ireland. If 
tithes were commuted, 


‘if it is intended to vest the capital so acquired in lieu of tithe in land, I 
should say that nothing would be more beneficial to the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland, than giving them facilities for sale to the Church 
commissioners.’ 


The problem of absentee landlords might also be attacked at the same 
time by directing the commissioners to purchase estates of absentee, in 
preference to resident, landlords. 


‘If estates were purchased for chapters, or whatever ecclesiastical divisions 
may be adopted, in large masses, the clergy would then be provided for 
as the Fellows and Scholars of Trinity College are at present; they have 
estates in large masses, and the tenants of those estates will support the 
rights of their landlords.”* 


Above all, he wanted to break the vicious circle of Irish land ownership, 
by splitting up the large masses of encumbered estates, so difficult to sell, 
so burdened with debt. By putting a credit of about £1,000,000 at the 
command of the Commissioners before they had either bought or sold,® 
thus adding to the circulating medium, they could set in motion the whole 
machinery ‘for buying from, and selling to, the commissioners’. When put 
in circulation in exchange for land, this money would find its way to those 
landlords who wanted to redeem their estates from tithes. 

1 P.P., 1831-2, xxii. Minutes of Evidence, Lords’ Committee. 

2 Whately also flirted with a different form of alienation—endowing Roman Catholic 
priests with some of the bishoprics. See E. Jane Whately, Life and Correspondence of Richard 
Whately, London 1868, i. 94-9, 112, for letters on Nassau Senior’s Irish Pamphlet. He 
finally saw ‘the alarming precedent involved’ in it. 

3 P.P., 1831-2, xxi. Minutes of Evidence, Commons’ Committee. 4 Ibid. 

5 By Act of Parliament, as was done by 38 Geo. III. c. 72, for selling quit-rents in 
Ireland. 
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These ideas of a Commission and of a different leasing system were at 
length filtered into the second report of the Commons’ Committee, which 
contained a specific recommendation about the tenure of bishops’ lands: 


‘It is supposed that many of the present lessees would willingly dispose 
of their existing interests to an Ecclesiastical Corporation, and that such a 
transfer would facilitate the conversion of the present mixed payment to 
the Bishop into a perpetual corn rent, in return for which a power might 
be given to the Bishop to lease lands so purchased to the Corporation for 
ever.”2 


The Irish Church Temporalities Act embodied the main findings of 
the Tithe Committee by two major provisions. One altered the terms by 


which Church lands were held in Ireland. Lessees of the Church, holding | 


for twenty-one years, three lives, or forty years, were ‘empowered to pur- 
chase a perpetual estate or interest in such lands’ by purchasing the fee- 
simple and inheritance, subject to perpetual annual rents.? The radical 


nature ofsuch an innovation, when compared to English Church legislation, | 


is revealed by the fact that some decades later, Mr. Freeland rose in the 
House of Commons to lament the great misfortune ‘that the course pursued 
in Ireland with reference to Church leasehold estates was not from the first 
pursued here’.* Church land tenure had been just as inconvenient in 
England; in fact, the practice of leases for three lives or for twenty-one 
years, and yearly fines, was the norm for both countries, but no general 
legislative change occurred in England until 1851, when a permissive Bill 
was passed for enfranchisement of Church lands. 

Changes in land tenure, the replacement of First Fruits by a graduated 
taxation of benefices, and the revenues of the ten abolished sees, necessi- 
tated new administrative technique, and so led to the other provision of 
major importance—the Irish Ecclesiastical Commission. As the solution 
for administration, it represented at once a growing Benthamite element 
in the climate of nineteenth-century opinion and an idea in harmony with 
much older precedents of a strong executive woven into English history. 
And so there came into being a body whose members, 


‘shall be one body politic and corporate, by the name of the ECCLE- | 


SIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR IRELAND, and by that name have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, and by that name shall and may sue and 
be sued, and shall have power and authority to take and purchase and 
hold lands, tenements and hereditaments to them, their successors and 
assigns, for the purposes of this Act, the Statute of Mortmain, or any other 
Act or Acts to the contrary hereof notwithstanding.’ 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Commission issued forth like Athena fully 
grown from the brain of the Imperial Parliament, having from the 


1 P.P., 1831-2, xxi. 

2 “A Bill to alter and amend the Laws relating to the Temporalities of the Church in 
Ireland’ (as Amended by the Committee), 25 June 1833. 

3 Hansard, 3rd Series, clviii. 2105-12. 
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THE IRISH PRECEDENT FOR ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM 


beginning various revenues and funds, not only to juggle but to administer, 
and it preceded its counterpart for the English Church by three years. When 
the Earl of Harrowby accepted Peel’s invitation to act on the English 
Ecclesiastical Commission, he speculated on the possibility of putting the 
excess revenues of rich benefices of either very few or very many in popula- 
tion, ‘into a general fund (as has been done in Ireland)’ for augmentations.! 
But the process was to be slightly slower than he had hoped. The Earl of 
Derby, looking back on the legislation of former years from the vantage 
point of the year 1858—and who should remember better than Stanley !— 
noted the Irish Temporalities Act as the first one, not only to shuffle 
revenues around, but to transfer management of them by paying over the 
revenues of suppressed ecclesiastical dignities to a common fund for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The first English Act of 1836 which set up the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, he rightly asserted, involved no 
transfer of management; a common fund was not created until the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill of 1840.? 

A glance at the debates in Parliament on these two provisions of the 
Irish Act, and at later debates on English Church reform, will present a 
clearer picture of the way in which both land tenure and a commission 
became focal points of Church reform in both countries. To take first the 
question of land tenure—when the government’s plan was presented by 
Althorp, one is struck by a slight change in emphasis from that noted in the 
Tithe Committee’s evidence and reports. His emphasis on the rights of the 
lessees marked the beginning of a shift in focus from the Church’s need for 
better management, to say nothing of revenue, to the need for freeing the 
tenant from the bishop’s admitted, though seldom used, power not to 
renew a lease.* Stanley, however, insisted that the new relationship was 
one of reciprocal compensation : 


‘One of the leading principles of the Bill was, to suppress ten Bishops’ 
sees, and place their revenues in the hands of a permanent board. At 
present the possessors of Bishops’ leases derived many of their advantages 
from the apprehension which the Bishops had to run their lives against the 
leases which induced them to renew these leases every year for a reasonable 
fine. But of course no motives of that kind could exist in an undying 
board: There was a necessity then to give an entire security to the holders 
of Bishops’ leases, by enabling them to purchase them in perpetuity.’ 


Since there was a considerable difference in the value of a lease for 21 
years and one for perpetuity, “The object of the Ministers was to make the 
tenants pay for that advantage, and the surplus thus obtained would be 
placed in the hands of the board to be disposed of as Parliament might 
please.” 

The archbishop of Canterbury, however, saw a definite shift in 
emphasis from the rights of the proprietor to those of the tenant, plus an 

1B.M. Add. MS. 40410, fol. 289 (Harrowby to Peel, 20 Jan. 1835). 

2 Hansard, 3rd Series, cl. 1 ff. 3 Tbid., xvi. 561 ff. 4 Tbid., xvi. 664-5. 
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alienation of Church property in the scheme, and from Peel’s first reaction, 
it would seem that he shared this view, and that there might be con- 
siderable Conservative opposition.1 But in a later letter to Goulburn, 
he made no mention of depriving the Church of property, endorsing 
instead, some ‘great changes’ to be made in the clauses affecting the 
interests of tenants, which compelled the Commissioners to deal with 
tenants on the same terms as those which the bishops had hitherto 
given.” This was written just two days before the clause in question® was 
passed in Committee, as amended by O’Connell, of all people, along the 
lines indicated in Peel’s letter, i.e., that the Commissioners should be 
directed, in estimating the purchase money, to calculate on the same 
principle hitherto adopted by archbishops and bishops in Ireland. This 


was opposed, not by Peel, but surprisingly, by Dr. Lushington, who said | 


the bishops had the right to let their leases run out, and also to increase 
fines if they wanted to. If they did not, they were conferring a benefit on 
the tenant to which he had no legal right.* Certainly the concern for 
lessees’ rights would seem to have been uppermost in the minds of both 
Peel and Daniel O’Connell! 

The Irish Bill passed with no serious questioning of the perpetuity 
clause as harmful either to the Church’s property, or to the lessee’s 
interests. But in later legislation for the English Church, the anxiety 
on both sides remained a permanent fact, delaying action for years while 
a see-saw battle was fought between the two. There was no such funda- 
mental cleavage between parson and tenant, or between tenant and land- 
lord as in Ireland, nor was there the problem of absentee landlords. 
Church land tenure was one of those solid, settled facts, as Henry Liddell 
wrote to Peel in 1838, which government ‘by the mere agitation of such a 
scheme’ had upset. Liddell noted Church lessees had hoped the measure 
would be similar to the provisions on bishops’ lands in the Irish Act, and he 
himself thought the only course would be ‘to take the precedent of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act’ as the equitable adjustment of the 
question.§ 

Nothing came directly, however, out of the first flurry on Church 
leases in 1837-9, despite the bulky reports and minutes emerging there- 
from, primarily because of its connexion with the Church Rates scheme 
which was tinged with alienation. But Stanley’s reminiscence of 1858° 
points to another factor—the Irish Commission had from its inception 
powers of management—and the revenues of ten bishoprics was no small 
beginning—while the English Commission had none until 1840. It was 


1 Tbid., xix. 940-8. 

2 C. S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel from His Private Papers, London 1899, ii. 221-2. 

3 No. 132, regarding the mode in which sums were to be paid for the bishops’ leases. 

* Lushington commented that he had had occasion to speak against Inglis and Shaw 
on some part of the Bill, but would now speak for them and state that such conduct was 
most liberal on the part of the heads of the Church! For the whole debate, see Hansard, 
grd Series, xviii. 1065 ff. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 40425, fol. 45. 6 See above, 211. 
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logical and easier for the Irish Act to deal with changes in tenure and to 
have grandiose thoughts about surpluses from improved management. 
But in England, change in tenure came gradually, as a result both of the 
changes in government in 1841, which secured the Church from the danger 
of the Church Rates scheme, and of the operation of the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Act of 1840. As Gladstone put it, an ‘incidental 
consequence’ of the transfer of separate estates to the Commissioners, was 
an increase in the amount at their disposal over their original estimate, 
due to a change in system from fines to rack rent.! 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners made clear their policy in 1845? 
with regard to properties vested in them, namely, that of letting all leases 
run out, a policy which provoked most unfavourable response from lessees 
generally. These rules had their basis, according to J. Meadows White, 
the Commissioners’ solicitor, in the Reports of the Commissioners on 
Church Leases of 1838 and 1839. ‘From their recommendations arose the 
subsequent statutes, extending and enlarging the powers of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners over the estates, under which their subsequent pro- 
ceedings have been regulated.’* Such was the final result of the 1837-9 
investigation which Lord John Russell had hoped would result in the 
abolition of Church Rates! So when the Episcopal and Capitular Revenues 
Commission of 1849 was set up to thrash the whole matter out once more, 
a very decided and determined lessee lobby, in the form of a committee 
of members of both Houses of Parliament, made its appearance. In a 
printed pamphlet, addressed to all Church lessees, the committee gave a 
description of all the plans being considered by the Commission then 
sitting, and first on the list was the Irish Church Temporalities Act. All 
the plans were shown to increase lessees’ payments, but the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ resolutions of 1845 were singled out with the comment: 


‘Nothing more need be said to shew the injustice of the Commissioners’ 
proposition.’* 

The Episcopal and Capitular Revenues Commission felt pressure not 
only from the lessees but from the Church as well. Ralph Barnes, a 
particularly energetic and capable chapter clerk to the cathedral of 
Exeter since 1810, and agent of the bishop since 183 1—how in keeping with 
bishop Phillpotts !—testified strongly against any plan ‘for selling the land 
in perpetuity, or granting any perpetual right of renewal, reserving a rent 
charge in whatever shape, for that is in truth and substance alienation’.® But 
the key to the Commission’s report was the admission that there were 

1 Gladstone Papers, B.M. Add. MS. 44732, fols. 19-25 (20 Jan. 1843). 

2? P.P., 1845, xxxv. Report of the Estates Committee respecting Leasehold Property 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

’ Church Commissioners, Library reference 231.12, Episcopal and Capitular 
Revenues Commission, Misc. Papers, Letter from J. Meadows White to the Earl of 
Harrowby, 8 March 1849. 

4 Church Commissioners, File No. 10,155, Episcopal and Capitular Revenues Com- 


mission. Letters Received, Unregistered, Part 3. 
5 P.P., 1850, xx, 271, Episcopal and Capitular Revenues Comm. Minutes of Evidence. 
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reasons of policy and prudence for continuing, as a general rule, the exist- dange 
ing relations of lessors and lessees. That the Church was not receiving  triumy 
what it should or might receive from its property was not to be doubted, tested 
but the Commission was obviously not going to tread too hard on lessees’ _ bishop 
toes. As a general rule, they advocated keeping for the Church the fee | goverr 
simple in landed property, but giving to lessees a right of perpetual re- Th 
newal, the Church to receive more in the way of fines or rents in return.!| Comm 

This delicate adjustment provoked an episcopal explosion when the | schem 
Commission’s plan, in the form of a Bill, reached the House of Lords. | Irish 7 
As trustees of the property of the Church for the people of the country, | impro 
Sumner, now archbishop of Canterbury, and Blomfield (who had not | ease o 
objected to the Irish Bill) objected to perpetual renewals as ‘tantamount most c 
to an alienation of the last remaining possessions of the Church’. The arch- _archbi 
bishop wryly characterised the present system as neither defensible in 


‘ Mf 
theory nor satisfactory in practice, and as having nothing to recommend it o 
: 7 s : should 
except three hundred years’ usage, but, for him, to give the right of per- } 

: ‘ : ml. after 1 
petual renewal was to give possession. Blomfield said that the Ecclesiastical ) ea 
Commissioners, 

Irelan 


‘who had now vested in them a large amount of property in lands and | should 
tithes, had dealt with the lessees on the assumption that the latter had no Much 
legal or equitable right; and if they adopted the principle of this Bill, | missio 
they would, to a certain extent, throw a doubt upon the transactions of | which 
the Commissioners as to the sale and purchase of reversions.’? Churc 


The result of this explosion was the hasty appointment of a new Com- For th 
mittee, this time of the House of Lords, heavily weighted with bishops 


and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, including, of course, Blomfield. The _” 
Committee found the Bill open to serious objection in that it deprived the | * a 4 
Church to a great extent of real ownership of its property, leaving only | pe 


money payments proportionate to the value of that property. The Com- 
mittee therefore suggested a permissive Bill empowering bishops and capi- AY 
tular bodies to enfranchise and to accept surrenders from their lessees.* _ object 
After protests from lessee champions on its being hurried through the delega 
House of Lords, such a Bill was accordingly passed.* having 

The whole rather tedious story of land tenure in the English Church | who v 
up to this 1851 Act, when placed beside the Irish legislation, illustrates to oth 
graphically the very direct correlation between crisis and legislation in others 
both Churches. The highpoint of crisis came in the Irish Act of 1833, when | pointe 
bishop Blomfield ‘was inclined to believe, that if the present measure were | duties 
to be rejected, the Church of Ireland would never be rescued from its anoth 


effecti 

1 [bid., First Report, 31 Jan. 1850. ; be at 

® Hansard, 3rd Series, cxvi, 1218-21. The duke of Richmond noted the precedent | 
of the Irish Act, allowing lessees to force renewals, and affirmed that lessees ought to of the 
have done the same in this country, thus avoiding these constant discussions: ibid., 
1221-2. 

3 P.P., 1851, xiii, Lords’ Report. 

4 Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act, 1851. 
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dangers and difficulties’.1 And a low point of crisis with a consequent minor 
triumph for the English Church came in the 1851 Bill, when lessees pro- 
tested against the bias of the present government for doing what the 
bishops and Ecclesiastical Commissioners required,? and the present 
government actually responded to such pressure. 

The other major device of the Irish Bill—setting up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission—had had, as we have seen, eager supporters in the various 
schemes for Irish Church Reform, both as a necessary buffer between the 
Irish peasant and protestant parson, and as a convenient technique in an 
improved administration. It is not surprising, therefore, to find a certain 
ease of acceptance when the idea reached Parliament. Opposition was 
most outspoken in the Commons by Sir Robert Inglis, in the Lords by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. For Inglis, 


‘the immediate question was, whether an ecclesiastical Commission 
should be appointed to superintend the affairs of the Church. . . . Here- 
after that power was not to be exercised by the sworn advisors of the 
Crown, but by Commissioners appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland . . . Was it fitting that one of the highest functions of the Crown 
should be delegated to that or to any other ecclesiastical Commission? . . . 
Much mischief had occurred in former times from Ecclesiastical Com- 
missions in England. There was no power to be given to this Commission 
which might not be better and more appropriately exercised by the 
Church itself, through the medium of its dignitaries.’ 


For the archbishop, centralisation was the chief bane: 


‘A Board sitting in Dublin could never manage with advantage the 
affairs of distant churches . . . it could not maintain an effectual super- 
intendence except through agencies, which might not be always trust- 


' worthy, but which would be invariably expensive.’* 





Apart from such sporadic outbursts, there was no very decided 
objection to the idea of a Commission, either as centralisation or as 
delegating authority. Peel confined himself to questioning the plan of 
having salaried and unsalaried Commissioners. The unsalaried ones— 
who would be the episcopal members—would be constantly called away 
to other duties and therefore the practical work would devolve on the 
others who held their situation at the pleasure of the Crown.® Later he 
pointed out that with fewer bishops, those remaining would have increased 
duties and might neglect their duties as Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
another reason for his belief that the lay Commissioners would have 
effective control and ‘that the influence of the Church over it would soon 
be at an end’.® Goulburn’s opposition was concentrated on the extension 
of the Commission’s duties to the purely ecclesiastical sphere. If, however, 


1 Hansard, 3rd Series, xix. 924-4. 2 Ibid., cxvili. 1790-1. 
® Ibid., xvi. 1393-7. . Ibid., xix. 940-8, 
5 Ibid., xvi. 1399-1406. 6 Tbid., xvii. 1001. 
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the Commission were altered so that proper weight was given to the ecclesi- 





astical authority, he would not object to a partial control by laymen, for 
he wanted a really effectual maintenance of the Church of Ireland. 
Goulburn won his point, Althorp having no objection to a clerical 
majority, nor to the addition of the archbishop of Dublin and another 
bishop. He inserted an amendment to this effect, which passed forth- 
with.! 

Opposition to the English Ecclesiastical Commission, however, was | 
much more extensive, from both ultra-Tory Churchmen and Radicals of 
all descriptions. It will not be possible here to do more than indicate the 
nature of parliamentary opposition. At least one protestor outside Par- 
liament—Manning—grounded his objection to the Commission on the 
earlier Irish Bill. He cited Van Mildert, who had distinguished between 
similar Commissions formed for collecting facts or suggesting measures, 
and the one set up by the Irish Bill which was invested ‘to a great extent | 
with the executive administration of the Church’. For Van Mildert this | 
amounted to denying the fundamental rights of the Church as a spiritual 
body, and Manning ventured ‘under the ample shelter of this authority’, 
to object to the English Ecclesiastical Commission as 


‘an open assumption of the principle that all legislative authority, Ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil, is derived from the secular power, so that of the two 
co-ordinate authorities, which embrace and order a Christian Common- 
wealth, one is thereby absorbed into the other.’? 


But in Parliament, both groups appealed to a lack of precedent, curiously | 
ignoring the very recent Irish one. Radicals jumped up one after the 
other objecting to the delegation of Parliament’s power, while ultra 
Tories followed hard on their heels protesting the diminution of the} 
Church’s separate, distinct authority, plus the unwarranted interference 
of a secular, and now not even all-Anglican Parliament.® 
The nature of radical opposition to both the Irish and English Bills 
was not inconsistent with regard to the idea of a Commission. They sup- 
ported it quite joyfully for the Irish Church, but when it emerged that 
there was to be no possibility of utilising any surplus which might arise 
from better management for purposes not strictly ecclesiastical,* they 
voted against the Bill entirely. The English Commission, however, from the 
first offered no such temptation for appropriation. The radicals could 
only harp on its emphasis on episcopal emoluments, its disregard for 
raising the low salaries of the ‘working clergy’, and its failure to demo- 
cratise the Church. What they were protesting, under the guise of 
1 B.M. Add. MS. 40333, fols. 158-60; Hansard, 3rd Series, xvii. 1386-98. 
a ey E. Manning, The Principle of the Ecclesiastical Commission Examined, London 
*. For Radical objections, see Hansard, 3rd Series, xxxv. 57, 58, 351, 360, 531. For 
Inglis as Tory spokesman, ibid., 345-6. 
4 T.e., dropping of the 147th clause. 


5 Hansard, 3rd Series, xxxv. 34-5, 42-3, 52. Mr. Ewart said the measure provided 
for the great aristocracy of the Church, instead of for democracy in it. 
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centralisation and delegation of authority, was that any reform which had 
for its agents a predominantly ecclesiastical—and episcopal at that— 
element would be no reform but a perpetuation of all they disliked about 
the Church. At the bottom of their objection to both the Irish and the 
English Bills was the realisation that Parliament, more especially its 
Radical element, would have no means of putting pressure on either 
Church. In Ireland, they would not be able to touch a farthing of the 
Church’s disproportionate revenues and whittle them down in size; in 
England, an uncontrolled Commission would prevent the use of any 
additional income for relieving dissenters from Church rates.! 

It was just this Radical claim to appropriate Church revenues, both 
Irish and English, which was tested so sharply in the debates on the Irish 
Bill, and provided a major precedent on the whole issue of the nature of 
Church property. And it should always be remembered that Church 
property was the weapon by which the Radicals attacked the Establish- 
ment as such, whether Irish or English. The Irish Tithe Committee had 
seen the problem of squaring the idea of an Established Church with the 
abolition of Church cess, but refused to admit they had resolved it in 
favour of the voluntary system since they substituted revenues from the 
Board of First Fruits, a Crown grant to the Church. The continued fight 
over the abandoned principle that the State had a right to appropriate 
surplus Church revenues (the 147th clause) in 1835, which led to Peel’s 
resignation, was but a more extreme variation of the attempt by Lord 
John Russell in 1837 to connect the question of church leases and improved 
management with abolition of Church Rates. It was no secret, of course, 
that the underlying Radical motivation was the ultimate elimination of 
the maintenance of any Church as established by law, whether English or 
Irish. A prophecy of the connexion between the two came in 1835 from 
W. Shaw Mason, the impetuous equaliser of 1823.2 He wrote to Peel that 
while the two Establishments were not strictly parallel cases, it was but too 
obvious that the enemies of both were making common cause. Mason 
predicted that if the pending appropriation question in regard to a surplus 
Irish ecclesiastical revenue, whether imaginary or not, was not speedily 
turned aside, it would undermine both, unless the two churches 


‘make common cause... by combining their temporal resources, and 
consolidating in one common fund the whole of the Revenues of the 
United Churches of both countries.’ 


The intriguing part of Mason’s scheme was his use of a bigger and better 
commission, ‘such as that recently formed in Dublin under The Church 
Temporalities Act’, to get rid of the Irish Appropriation question—‘as all 
surplus, if any, would merge in the General Fund’ and Ireland would 
become a kind of third province to Canterbury and York.* 

1 See Hume’s speech when the Established Church Bill was first brought in—unless 
Church rates were ended, and Church needs provided from sinecures, the question 


would not be settled. Hansard, 3rd Series, xxv. 36. 
* See above, 207. 3 B.M. Add. MS. 40418, fol. 298 ff. 
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The Radical pressure against any Establishment, so ominous to Mason 
in 1835, had already had a complicating influence on the structure of 
the Irish Act, by focusing so much attention on the question of property. 
It may be thrown into higher relief by looking once again at the Act from 
a still different perspective—that of political strategy. 

Lord Mahon had stated early in January of 1833 what was to be the 
guiding policy of the Conservatives in the reformed House: 





‘our retiring below the gangway, and leaving the chief Opposition seats 
to the Cobbettites and Humeites and Irish blackguards, . . . would be an 
outward and visible sign of what is now a most important truth, that the 
chief battle is to be between the Government and the Radicals; that we 
as a party are suspended ... from our weakness we must be umpires 
rather than parties in the great struggle which the new House is so shortly 
to witness. It would leave the Government in face of their real and 
tremendous enemies, and not keep up the empty semblance of a Con- 
servative balance in this mob assembly.”! 


And Peel’s own conviction by March, was that the Reform Bill had 
worked for three weeks solely because ‘the Conservatives have been too 
honest to unite with the Radicals. They might have united ten times 
without a sacrifice of principle’ .? 


Conservative strategy was thus forced to concentrate on preventing 
complete Liberal capitulation to Radical pressure rather than on any 
constructive reform version of their own. The Liberals, by endeavouring 
to conciliate and keep the support of O’Connell et al. and at the same time 
prevent wholesale Conservative and Conservative-Liberal opposition, were 
in turn forced into a tight-rope performance on the basic question of 
Church property. They had nearly been split wide open among themselves, 
Russell, Althorp and Durham favouring the use of any ‘surplus’ for general 
education. Lord John had finally been brought to heel by Grey’s flat 
statement that if the Cabinet were to agree on Lord John’s principle, 
and frame a measure avowing it, ‘their complete overthrow would be the 
almost instantaneous result’.® 

Althorp, in introducing the Ministerial Plan for Irish Church Reform, 
began quite disarmingly by acknowledging that before he had looked 
‘more narrowly into the question’, he had greatly exaggerated the amount 
of Irish Church revenues. After furnishing the House with the appropriate 
figures, he commented that, 


‘however great the differences of opinion may be as to the right of Parlia- 
ment to apply the property of the Church to the purposes of the State all 
will agree in thinking that the first claim upon the property of the Church, 
is the claim of the Church itself. No parties are likely to dissent from this 
1 Parker, Peel, ii. 209-11 (letter to Peel, 8 January 1833). 
* Ibid., 215-16 (letter to Croker, 5 March 1833). See also 212, 215. 


3S. W alpole, The Life of Lord John Russell, London 1889, i. 190-1. (Grey to Russell, 
25 October 1832). 
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opinion, but those who either think that there ought to be no Church 
Establishment at all, or those who think that a different Church ought to 
be established in Ireland.”! 


The catch was later to prove to be the providing for Church needs first, 
but the present lure for O’Connell was the prospect Althorp put forth of 
a hypothetical surplus and his clearly enunciated principle of appro- 
priating such ‘to the use of the State’.? The weight here may be said to 
have been preponderantly on calming Irish disaffection; but to avoid 
splitting their own ranks and also a head-on clash with Tories, Con- 
servatives and Churchmen generally, Althorp ended with a magnificent 
attempt to hedge, which should rank high, for effort at least, among all 
such examples of British ‘both-and’ methods: 


‘.. . when a practical plan like this is brought forward, it is quite unneces- 
sary to call on the House for a determination on any abstract principle; 
or to decide whether or not Parliament has any right to interfere with the 
property of the Church. .. . Whenever the purposes of the Church are 
fully satisfied, Parliament may, if it think fit, proceed to the consideration 
of the manner in which the surplus ought to be applied.’* 


It took but little effort on the part of Peel to ridicule Althorp’s fence- 
sitting, declaring that ‘if ever there was a time when the Government 
should have guided the public mind by pronouncing a decided opinion 
upon principle, it was the present’. As for the surplus, the House was 
legislating about moonshine.* The Radicals, of course, had no doubt that 
a principle had been stated in the Ministerial Plan—‘a principle which 
would be applicable to all property of the same description’, as O’Connell 
saw delightedly.5 Althorp’s attempt to dodge the whole question of prin- 
ciple brought the Conservatives’ concept of themselves as ‘umpires’ once 
more into play, with Peel’s adherence to the principle of redistribution 
rather than appropriation as the stroke intended to keep the Whigs from 
what seemed to him a complete capitulation to Radical pressure. The 
final abandonment by the Whigs of the 147th Clause (which had given the 
State the right to appropriate any surplus arising from improved manage- 
ment) and the consequent alienation of the Radicals,* may be said to be 
the result of such umpiring. In the future, redistribution remained the 
principle which was to guide both Irish and English Church reforms. 

Redistribution, however, did not eliminate the whole question of a 
possible surplus, on which so much of the Radical thinking was predicated. 

1 Hansard, 3rd Series, xv. 561, 568. 

2 Ibid., 57. See Halévy, iii. 142-3 for the theory Stanley used to avoid the charge of 
confiscation—i.e. his application of Ricardo’s doctrine of rent as enabling the State to 
benefit from any increased value. 3 Hansard, 3rd Series, xv. 576. 

4 Ibid., 600-7; xvii. 1002-3. 5 Ibid., xv. 577-8. 

6 For Peel’s dilemma, see his letter to Goulburn, 24 June: ‘The choice is between 
taking no part, and active exertion against the third reading—uniting in vote, but not in 


design, with the Radicals. . . . The great question, then, is this—Is it best for the Church 
to submit to this Bill, or to speculate upon the chance of a better?’ Parker, Peel, ii. 222-3. 
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Far from being moonshine, it remained an alluring prospect to anyone, 
whatever his party, who grappled with the financial aspect of either 
Church. The mathematical juggling involved offered a fascinating hobby | 
for a number of active, fertile minds, to say nothing of the ‘professionals’ | 
whose ‘figures’ were cited one against the other. Through the years 
scheme after scheme offered the attractive possibilities on paper of lands 
yielding enough for the Church to abolish all the sore points such as Church 
rates in England, Church cess, vestry rates in Ireland, provide for all | 
sorts of Church extension in England, and provide a surplus in Ireland 
which was to appease the Roman Catholics by being used for everything 
from education to fever hospitals. 

The archbishop of Cashel, a member of the Irish Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, wrote to Peel in March 1835 that ‘not the slightest probability’ 
of such a surplus existed, and if and when it did exist, it would have to be 
used for the first claims of the Church, as provided in the Temporalities 
Act. 


‘With such millstones about our neck, I mean the neck of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, before any surplus becomes available, if I may venture at a 
quip, Lord John Russell may find time to marry, be blessed with a Son, 
and place him on the Bench of Bishops.”? 





A few months later Peel, armed with this among other facts, was to take 
up many columns of Hansard proving to his own satisfaction that the 
Commissioners ‘have done that which is frequent with Irish Commis- 
sioners—they have realised a debt’. And in 1837 he again demonstrated 
his virtuosity with figures, to prove in the Church Rates squabble, that 
what the government intended would not result that way, but in a 
deficit.” 

The archbishop’s quip pointed, of course, to the catch in all these 
surplus plans—providing for Church needs first, and it was not to be 
expected that a Commission heavily weighted with episopal members was 
going to run out of Church needs very speedily! As the archbishop men- 
tioned, the Commission did start out by having to borrow, but it is 
interesting tosee that by 1845-6, its Reports were still showing some capital 
of the Perpetuity Fund being expended for Church repairs and other items, 
a situation which did not satisfy Peel’s own government.® In this respect, 
Radicals’ fears about Ecclesiastical Commissioners were not far-fetched, 
for naturally both the Irish and the English ones were utilised to extend 
the sphere of the Church’s operations rather than to provide the State 
with any evidence that Church revenues were too extensive. 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 40418, fol. 199. 

2 Hansard, 3rd Series, xxix. 790 ff.: xxxvii. 296 ff. 

3 See P.P., 1845, xlv. and 1846, xlii. for a series of acid letters from the Lord Lieutenant 
to the Commissioners, about keeping expenditures within income, and Commissioners 
doggedly sticking to their figures for building, rebuilding, fences, stoves, scouring, etc. 
Governmental concern was the result of a debate in the Commons in July 1844 on the 
Commissioners’ proceedings. 
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Such manoeuvres were a consequence of the original defence of 
Church property in 1833, a defence which had been made under the pres- 
sure of the Radical threat against any Establishment. But it seems to me 
that the Conservatives were forced into a disproportionate amount of 
effort in the defence of Irish Church property, which served merely to 
deflect them from a real consideration of the deeper problem posed by 
Radical demands. Is it not conceivable that this very deflexion forced a 
legislative action that was at the same time reform and resistance, adapta- 
tion to the new and fierce clinging to the old? That is, the Radical pressure 
was not simply an additional impetus making for more and better reform, 
for by its very nature it impelled more action of a preservative kind than 
might otherwise have occurred. Perhaps the most striking confirmation 
of this was the soul-searching Gladstone indulged in on the subject of the 
Irish Church. Presumably the dissatisfaction felt in 1845-6 with the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Commission prompted this particular reflexion: 


‘we are no longer in a condition to occupy high and secure ground in 
arguing for the integrity of the Irish Church temporalities . . . I fear that 
we may do as we have done before—i.e., fritter away the ecclesiastical 
property of Ireland, with scarcely a disguise, in order to enable ourselves 
to blink the question by arguing that there is no surplus.”! 


But what of the justice behind the Radical claim for diversion of 
Church property to meet various social needs in Ireland—a claim which 
had nearly split the Whig cabinet itself? We have seen how the pressures 
of the Irish tithe crisis did break new ground, by leading directly to the 
legislative provisions of the perpetuity scheme and the device of a central 
Commission. But witnesses before the Tithe Committee had gone further 
than this, showing a very real awareness of the problem of the land and 
its relation to the Irish Church crisis, as the duke of Wellington and 
bishop Blomfield had in the 1820’s. A clergyman beneficed in the diocese 
of Dromore for 28 years declared that ‘something more ought to be done 
that would connect the Established Church with the Country, in a more 
decided way than it stands at present’. He conceived of a moderate 
valuation of a full tenth of cultivated produce being divided on the old 
fourfold system.” Since the present tithe was only about one sixtieth of the 
produce,? it is clear that he contemplated no sharp reduction in clerical 
revenue but rather a gain. However, he could point to a bigger sore spot 
in Ireland than any claims the Church might make on revenue—the 
absentee landlord—and in this light the Church could very well appear 
as one of the unjustly treated parties. The moderate valuation he had in 


1 Gladstone’s Correspondence on Church and Religion, ed. D. C. Lathbury, ii. 10 (to Philli- 
more, 26 February 1847). 

2 One-quarter for education of the people, one-quarter for building and repair of 
churches, one-quarter for the poor and one-quarter for the clergy. 

3 Land which paid the clergy 16d. an acre, paid the landlord jos. an acre in 
rent, and some at much higher rent. P.P., 1831-2, xxi. No. 4801. Lord John admitted in 
Parliament that the clergy received only one-fifteenth of the rental, while the average 
rent in Ireland was equal to one-third the produce. 
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mind, be it noted, was to be collected and paid into the hands of com-| refuse 


missioners—those omnipresent handymen—and would formi 
‘essentially connect the Established Church with the country... . If it from | 
appeared that the Landlord’s rent absorbed a tenth of the cultivated thank 
produce, it would be but just that he should contribute his portion to the and I 
relief of the poor, to the education of the people, and to the support of the d 
church. ... It would come chiefly out of the hands of the Protestant the Ir 
proprietors, . . . (who) having received their lands under particular grants ™°@St 
liable to this deduction of a tenth of the cultivated produce, should apply Tl 


a reasonable and proportionable part of it to the support of that church! remai 
to which they belong, to the relief of the people, and to the settlement of in wh 


the peace of the country.’ frame 
Education and poor taxes, in a great measure, =» 

perso} 
‘in place of being levied from the poorer and middle classes of society ... But it 
would be made from the property of absentees . . . who charge high rents terms 
without applying any part of them to the employment of their tenantry Chur 
or the relief of the poor, and expend them out of the country.”? had St 

societ 


The landlords received additional chastisement from the solicitor 
from Dublin and member of the Established Church, Mr. Mahoney,’ ‘In th 
who had still broader visions of changes needed—provision for the Roman doctri 
Catholic clergy, parochial education, and a well-regulated system of Chur 
poor-laws. Letters from clergymen, ‘all willing to make great sacrifices’, pp. , 
convinced him that the time was ripe for extensive reforms, and his own 4:4 


scheme of improved management® would aid in the relief of the poor: eee 


‘without any injury totheincumbents . . . if applied through the Protestant Prope 
clergy to the uses of the poor, would make them the great almoners of of cot 


Ireland. . . . The condition of the poor produces the disorganisation of the re 
society, which endangers their Establishment, and destroys the tran- functi 
quility of Ireland.’ dimin 
cathe 

Mahoney went on to say that he resisted the cry, ‘Church property is the once 
property of the State’, nevertheless he could add: ‘the s 
‘I am, as a Protestant, not merely willing to pay, but anxious there should M 
be a law to oblige me and all others to contribute, according to our * W! 
property, for the general parochial instruction of our countrymen, functi 
whether Catholic, Presbyterians or others . . . I desire to see all clergy- 08! 
men, whether Catholic, Presbyterian or others, amply provided for by a 1p 
tax upon property to the relief of industry; for, be it observed, they are 2) 
now paid from the fruits of the industry of the people, which in Ireland | “hurch 
arise chiefly from the produce of the land. ...If we, as Protestants, _— 
1 P.P., 1831-2, xxi. No. 4847, 4853. 2 See above, 209. oo. 

* He estimated an additional £480,000 a year from improved leases, after bishops’ 4H 
leases ran out. Bishop 
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refuse sustenance and education to the Catholic clergy and people, 
forming as they do, the majority of our countrymen, how can we expect 
from them anything short of hostility to us? The days of ascendancy are, 
thank God! passed away. . . . The season for procrastination has passed; 
and I do hope that, after having spent nearly 30 years upon investigations 
into the state of Ireland, through Commissioners and Select Committees, 
the Imperial Parliament will at last turn its attention to some practical 
measures for her relief. . . .”! 


/ 


That these larger thoughts on the whole structure of Irish society 
remained mere gropings, was due to the particular framework of thought 
in which both Radicals and Conservatives were operating. Part of this 
framework was the concept of the Established Church solely in terms of 
her property. As Bentham had put it, ‘The life then of this Excellent 
person being in her gold,—taking away her gold, you take away her life.’? 
But it was not only this father of Radical thinking who thought in such 
terms. It was an ingrained part of most Conservative thinking about the 
Church, which prevented them from any larger views, such as Mahoney 
had suggested, about the real functions of the Church as an integral part of 
society. Peel especially, shied from any abstract position: 


‘In these times it is not being prudent to lay down general and unqualified 
doctrines with respect to the essential inseparable attributes of the 
Church—unless we are quite sure that they are safe doctrines.’ 


The one safe doctrine was that the Established Church was the one to 
which the king must conform, whose clergy had rights to seats in the 
House of Lords, and ‘which has an inalienable claim to the Ecclesiastical 
Property’.* This emphasis on property was made acute and even necessary, 
of course, by the fight against Radical encroachments in the 1830’s, but 
the result was a further narrowing of the concept of the Church and of her 
function. It should be remembered that the Oxford protest was not against 
diminution of revenues, but of bishops, and in 1840 Manning’s defence of 
cathedral canonries rested not on maintaining their revenues, which he 
conceived of as ‘accidental possession’, but their function as part of the 
‘the spiritual framework of the Church’. 

Mahoney had also been concerned with the Church’s function as well 
as with its revenues—indeed, for him, only by the acceptance of a larger 
function would the Church be entitled to its property, ‘property in part 
originally dedicated to the relief of the poor’. But the relief was to be 


1 P.P., 1831-2, xxi. 

2 Mother Church Relieved by Bleeding; or, Vices and Remedies: Extracted from Bentham’s 
Church of Englandism, London 1825—to be done through sales of lands at the death of 
incumbents, payment being in form of government annuities. His pointed addition was: 
‘Ireland! Ireland! He that has the courage, let him apply all this to the case of Ireland.’ 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40343, fols. 217-26 (to Lloyd, 20 Mar. 1828). Also in the Memoirs, 
from a slightly different copy. 

4H. E. Manning, The Preservation of Unendowed Canonries. A Letter to William, Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, London 1840. 
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applied ‘through the Church itself’. Lord John’s and the Radicals’ 
schemes, on the other hand, would have created no tie between Church 
and people, but only strengthened the ones between people and State, by 
making the State the aider and educator of the poor. Such terms were 
impossible for the Church and its Conservative upholders to sanction, 
since they involved a principle which Mahoney as well as the most 
ultra-Churchman would term ‘spoliation’. As is so often the case, the 
alternatives for decision in human history are set in terms which make the 
necessary decision impossible. 

The constricted view of the Church was itself part of a general milieu 
which was hostile to any larger connexion between Church and people, 
whether in England or Ireland. It need hardly be mentioned that neither 
the Malthusian Whately, nor the Ricardian O’Connell would have 
looked with favour on any direct help for the poor on the part of the 
Church.! And the bishop most active in administrative reform in the 
English Church—Blomfield of London—was the friend of Chadwick and 
defended the Chadwickian Poor Law revision in the House of Lords, the 
Commission for which he himself headed. There was a real Church 
Reform problem in both countries, and there was also a real problem of 
the condition of the people. That there was to be no real connexion between 
the two was, of course, a product of a greater complex of factors than has 








been indicated here. All that is suggested is, that in this first attempt to | 


grapple with the problems of an Established Church in Ireland, in the 
first blush of a reformed House of Commons, the solutions offered showed 
both constructive abilities of an administrative nature, and the restrictive 
tendencies engendered by both a Radicalism which wanted no part of 
the Church but its property, and a Conservatism which rested the defence 
ofits Church on one ground only—its property. 

The condition-of-Ireland question was not attempted, and as far as 
the Church was concerned, the Act must be classed as one of those 
‘never-ending failures’ lamented by Bennett. Its real importance was in 
pointing to the realm of the possible in Church Reform—the survival as an 
Establishment, of the English Church—‘an estate of the Realm, not a 
creature of the State. . . ’.2 And to be able to do that in the predominantly 
Utilitarian society of the nineteenth century, it had to be made capable of 
utility in the terms and under the conditions of that society. The Irish 
Act ignored the problem of the utility of the Church for the bulk of Ire- 
land’s people; it did take steps to ensure greater utility, more effective 
performance within its own restricted sphere. The provisions we have 
dwelt on were those which were primarily administrative, the kind of 


provisions which could be understood and accepted by a practical business- 


1 In his evidence before the Tithe Committee, Whately rejected any suggestion of an 
Irish poor law similar to the English one, using the prevailing ideas on self-help, need 
of an independent poor, etc. O’Connell was opposed to any kind of Poor Law. See 
Halévy, iii. 210. 

* How Can the Church Educate the People? London 1844. 
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like age, and were indeed a product of the mentality of that age, as their 
very reappearance on the English scene would indicate. 

A realisation of the possible, however, may also be thought of as making 
the most of an existing situation, so that utility takes on the double aspect 
of organisational efficiency for an end—that general utility which may be 
understood by society as a whole as the fulfilment of an organisation’s 
function. Thus Whately could say to his Irish clergy in 1834: 


‘With regard, then, to the temporal condition of our Church—the 
Establishment as such, and merely in reference to its external welfare . . . 
I really believe the very best thing that can be done—at least, the best 
that can be done by us—with a view to the safety and permanence of the 
Establishment—is, to use in every way our utmost exertions to give it 
efficiency—to make it both to appear, and to be, a useful institution— 
worthy of public confidence and protection, as being of substantial benefit 
to the nation, in the inculcation of the knowledge and practice of religion: 
and that, of such religion as, by its fruits, may command the respect and 
esteem even of those who have little or nothing of religious feeling them- 
selves.”? 


And bishop Blomfield in 1832 gave his clergy a new version of Laud’s 
‘beauty of holiness-—any ‘ornamental parts’ of the Church should be 
discarded if they ‘stand in the way of improvements calculated to enhance 
and give lustre to the true beauty of the Church—the beauty of its holy 
usefulness’.* Stretching ahead of this delightful utilitarian sentiment, lay 
the strategy of the bishop of London: to use efficiency and utility as 
necessary means for survival, to the end that the Church might function 
in the terms of the society in which it found itself. But it could do so only 
through the spheres available at the time—the education of the people 
and the whole enterprise of Church extension—and in both these spheres 
it did grapple, however unsuccessfully, with the problem of the connexion 
between the Church and the people. 

1 Richard Whately, A Charge Delivered at the Primary Visitation to the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Dublin and Glandelagh, Dublin 1834. 


2 Charles James Blomfield, A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, 
London 1832. 
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Recent Research in Ecclesiastical History 


in Finland 


by W. A. SCHMIDT 
Professor of Church History, Academy of Abo, Finland 


ertain periods in the ecclesiastical history of Finland have attracted 

scholars’ attention more than other ages. Research in medieval 

history, especially, has made important advances during the last 
decades. These studies follow a tradition started by the ‘Father’ of Finnish 
historical research, Henric Gabriel Porthan (d. 1804), who published a 
large number of medieval documents. His critical method was a model for 
later investigations in this period. Many ecclesiastical historians of the 
last century—men like Herman Rabergh, Ad. Neovius and J. Gummerus 
—displayed interest in the Middle Ages. In this field general historical 
research has often been concerned with the problems of Church history. 
R. Hausen published as far back as 1800 the Register of Abo Cathedral 
(Abo domkyrkas Svartbok) and edited later Finlands medeltidsurkunder (Fin- 
land’s medieval documents). The last (eighth) volume was published in 
1935- 

Among our medievalists especially Jalmari Jaakkola and Aarno 
Maliniemi are to be mentioned. The former has investigated our oldest 
historical copybooks (Vanhimmat historialliset kopiokirjamme, 1931) and 
has explained their origin and composition. In this way the main sources 
of the Finnish history of the Middle Ages have been illustrated in a new 
manner. Jaakkola’s large History of the Middle Ages in Finland, which 
deals with the period to the end of the fifteenth century, is an impressive 
work (Suomen varhaiskeskiaika, 1938; Suomen sydankeskiaika, 1944; Suomen 
myohaiskeskiatka, i. 1950). Jaakkola has given a concentrated summary of 
the development of Finland during this period and has presented new 
points of view which have provoked discussion. A. Maliniemi is less 
speculative and strictly critical, at present one of the leading specialists 
in the medieval literature of Northern Europe. In Der Heiligenkalender 
Finnlands (1925) he analysed the calendar of the medieval diocese of Abo, 
its origin and development and investigated influences from other coun- 
tries, especially from Germany. In another work, De Sancto Henrico 
episcopo et martyre, he discusses the medieval literature about St. Henry, 
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the national Saint of Finland. Of this study a second volume, Legenda 

nova, Sermones, was published in 1942. Maliniemi has also illustrated the 

| history of Finland during the Middle Ages in many smaller papers 

(Lista keskiaikamme historiaan, Contributions to our history during the 

Middle Ages, Hist. Aikakauskirja 1928), and has described the foundation 

of the monastery in Nadendal (Naantalin luostarina lkuajoilta, ibid., 1936). 

ly In the collective work Suomen kultturihistoria (History of Finnish Civilisa- 

tion, vol. i, 1933) he has given a comprehensive presentation of medieval 
scientific and literary culture in Finland. 

Among younger scholars may be mentioned in this connexion Jarl 
Gallén, who has published an excellent study on the Dominican friars in 
Finland (La Province de Dacie de l’ Ordre des Fréres Précheurs, 1946). Through 
critical analysis of the sources he has also upset some previous historical 
conclusions which were taken for granted, e.g. the dating of the second 
crusade to Finland, the leader of which was Birger Jarl (Kring Birger jarl 
acted 9h andra korstdget till Finland, Historisk tidskrift for Finland, 1946). Problems 
ieva] in Finnish medieval Church history are also discussed in G. A. Donner’s 
last biography of Kardinal Wilhelm von Sabina (1929) and in W. A. Schmidt’s 
unish study Die Zisterzienser im Baltikum und in Finnland (1941). Among younger 
eda scholars mention should be made of Kauko Pirinen, who has documented 
sl for himself as a good canonist (Pappien omaisuus ja perinté keskiajalla ja uskon- 
F the  puhdistuksen aikana, The property and heritage of the clergy in the Middle 
1erus Ages and the period of the Reformation, Ramus virens, 1952). Toivo 
rica]  Haapanen has published catalogues of medieval manuscripts in the 
tory, university library at Helsinki (Verzeichnis der mittelalterlichen Handschriften in 
dral der Universitdtsbibliothek zu Helsinki, i-iii. 1922-32; Die Neumenfragmente der 
Fin-  _-;Untversitdtsbibliothek Helsinki, 1924). 
din Finally we may mention the contributions of archeologists to Finnish 

historical research in the Middle Ages. Juhani Rinne published in 1932 
arno. - 4 monograph about the Apostle of Finland, St. Henry (Pyhd Henrik, piispa 
dest ja marttyyri), in which he considered the cult of the Saint in detail. Later 
and _ he published studies on the architectural history of the cathedral of Abo 
ces (urun tuomiokirkko keskiaikana, i-iii. 1941-52). Among other archeologists 
new (.A. Nordman, N. Cleve and E. Kivikoski may be mentioned. 
hich Post-medieval developments of the Church of Finland have not been 
sive studied with the same methods. Scholars have generally been interested pri- 
omen marily in biographical investigations. This is to be seen in the interest taken 
y of | inFinland’s reformer, Michael Agricola. His works were edited in 1931 in 
new facsimile. J.Gummerus published as long agoas 1908 a fine little biography 
less | Of the reformer, which was re-edited by archbishop I. Salomies in a new 
lists German edition in 1941 (Michael Agricola, der Reformator Finnlands, sein 
nder | Leben und sein Werk). Gummerus was also working on an analysis of 





bo, Agricola’s Prayer Book, its contents and sources. It was published after 
un- his death by A. Maliniemi and A. Turkka (Mikael Agricolan Rukouskirja ja 
rico: Sen Idhteet, 1941, 1944, 1955). O. Tarvainen has—though not without 
ary, bias—written about Agricola’s conception of Christianity (Herdnnyt ennen 
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herdnneitad, A revivalist before the revival, 1944). W. A. Schmidt has 
published a little study on a contemporary of Agricola, P. Juusten (P. 
Juusten och Finlands gamla biskopskrinika, P. J. and the old chronicle of 
Finnish bishops, 1942). The liturgical development during the period of 
the Reformation has been studied by O. D. Schalin (Kulthistoriska studier 
till belysande av reformationens genomférande i Finland, Liturgiological studies 
illustrating the realisation of the Reformation in Finland, i-ii, 1946, 1947). 
The work comprises a catalogue of numerous sources of liturgical interest. 
Church music of the same period has been investigated by Ingeborg 
Lagercrantz (Lutherska kyrkovisor I. Finléndska musikhandskrifter fran 1500- 
och 1600-talen, Lutheran anthems. Finnish musical manuscripts from the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 1948). S. Serenius has written, with | 


some bias, about the Liturgy of John III (Den heliga mdssans liturgiska 
Sornyelse, The liturgical reform of the Holy Mass, 1944). 

Finland is not yet able to present an equivalent to the excellent 
investigation of the ecclesiastical development during the sixteenth century 
which we find in Sweden. But the situation appears still worse when we 
turn to the following century. R. Holmstrém has written a biography of 
the fascinating personality of Ericus Erici Sorolainen, who was bishop at 
the time when reformation changed to orthodoxy (Eerikki Eerikinpotka 
Sorolainen, 1938). The book presents a good analysis of his Book of Homilies 
published in Finnish in 1621-5, but does not solve all the problems 
concerning the bishop’s life. The seventeenth century has, on the whole, 
not yet interested scholars. The works by A. Simolin (Petrus Bang, 1912; 
Viborgs stifts historia, 1909, and Urkunder rérande det dldre Viborgska stiftet, 
1916), which were published before and during the First World War, 
were notable, but they dealt only with developments in Eastern Finland, 
i.e. in the diocese of Viipuri. V. Perala published in 1928 a short biography 
of one of the bishops of Abo, Eskil Petraeus (Eskil Petreous Turun yliopiston 
professori ja piispa, E. P., Professor in the University of Abo and Bishop). 
C. M. Schybergson has related the dramatic dispute between the orthodox 
professor Enevald Svenonius and the syncretistic bishop Johannes 
Terserus in an essay which he has written in connexion with a book- 
discovery (En ny kdlla till belysning av religionsmdlet mot biskop 7. E. Terserus 
1663-1664, A new source illustrating the religious process against Bishop, 

J. E. T. 1663-1664, 1938). A Swedish scholar, S. Géransson of Uppsala, 
has in his book on the controversies about syncretism in Sweden also dealt 
with their repercussion in the Finnish university (Den synkretistiska strident 
Sverige 1660-1664, 1952). A valuable treatise including source material 
concerning Church government is Die livldndische Kirchenordnung des 
Johannes Gezelius (1931), by Aleksi Lehtonen. A standard work is Gunnar 
Suolahti’s book about the Finnish clergy during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (Suomen papisto 1600- ja 1700-luvuilla, 1919). A young 
scholar has recently, in a detailed examination of the election and appoint- 
ment of the ministers in the diocese of Abo during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, verified the results of Suolahti (E. Mationolli, Turun 
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hitppakunnan papinvaalit ja papinvirkojen tdyttéminen aikakautena 1721-1808, 
1955): 

K. Osterbladh published in 1929 an exhaustive biography of J. 
Brovallius, a leading personality of this period (7. Brovallius ttedemies, 
valtiopdivamies ja piispa, J. B., Scientist, member of parliament and bishop). 
A. R. Cederberg issued in 1928 a work about the important clergyman, 
J. Stenius, who made valuable contributions to the economic develop- 
ment in Northern Carelia (7. Stenius Kappale 18: nnen vuosisadan suomalaista 
sivistyshistoria). Further may be mentioned a biography of Anders 
Chydenius, known as a political economist, by Tor Krook (1952). Here 
one may wonder if the author is always right in his characterisation. 
W. A. Schmidt has in a study discussed Lars Lefrén (Lars Lefrén, en herrn- 
hutisk upplysningsteolog vid Abo Akademi, L. L., a Moravian enlightenment 
theologian in the Academy of Abo, 1942). 

Many church historians have studied the history of Pietism, Mora- 
vianism and the great revival movements of the nineteenth century. 
This interest can easily be understood. Our Church people consider the 
revivals as the most interesting and significant phenomena in the 
development of the Finnish Church. Martti Ruuth’s contributions are 
here of fundamental value. He has also inspired many of his pupils to take 
up research in the history of the Finnish revivals. His fine work about the 
clergyman Abraham Achrenius, who was one of the most characteristic 
Pietists of the eighteenth century (Abraham Achrenius, ajan merkki ajoiltaan, 
A. A., a sign of his times, i-ii, 1922) is epoch-making. As to method, his 
inquiry represents progress in the description of the religious life and 
characterises in an excellent way Church life in Finland in the eighteenth 
century. The pupils of Martti Ruuth originally studied mainly the revivals 
of the nineteenth century. Ruuth edited also documents and sources 
concerning the revivals. Math. Akiander’s classical series Historiska 
upplysningar om religiésa rérelserna 1 Finland (Historical information about the 
religious movements in Finland), i-vi, 1857-63, was continued with the 
series Suomen uskonnollisten liikkettten historiasta (History of the religious 
movements in Finland, i-iv, 1915-39, edited by the Finnish Society of 
Ecclesiastical History. In this series Ruuth published the diary of the 
radical Pietist Peter Schaeffer and other documents from early Pietism 
and Moravianism, accompanied by historical introductions. 

Many scholars have described leading personalities of the Finnish 
revivals, with the work of Ruuth as pattern. I. Salomies (Salonen) pub- 
lished a large biography of Henrik Renqvist (Henrik Renqvist, i-ii, 1930, 
1931); O. Kares wrote about N. G. Malmberg (Palava kynttilaé, A burning 
light, 1936); T. Krook about Jonas Lagus (1947). He edited also his 
letters and works. W. A. Schmidt wrote about F. G. Hedberg (in Swedish 
1948, in Finnish 1951). The books by A. Oravala (Paavo Ruotsalainen, 
grd ed. 1932; Wilhelmi Malmivaara, 1929; Maunu Rosendal, 1922; Fuho 
Malkamdki, 1939), all portraying leaders in the properly called Finnish 
revival (‘Herannaisyys’), are popular biographies. A keen interest has 
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also been shown in the personality of L. L. Laestadius, though a strictly 
scholarly biography here is still lacking. E. Backsbacka has edited his most 
important work Dédrhushjonet (The Madhouseman), i-ii, 1949, and made 
contributions to the biography of the revival-leader of Lapponia. Kaarlo 
Castrén has published a smaller biography with many notes (Kivelién 
suurt herattéja Lars Levi Laestadius, The great awakener of the desert 
L. L. L., 1934). A. Zidbeck has, in a much-criticised work, discussed his 
conception of Christianity, in which he finds medieval mysticism (Lars 
Levi Lacestadiuksen kristillisyyden ndkemys, 1937). The same author has also 
written a biography of one of the first disciples of Laestadius, the remark- 





able teacher Juhanna Raattamaa (Pohjolan suurin maalikkosaarnaaja | 


Juhanna Raattamaa, The greatest layman-preacher of the North, 1941). 
The Finnish revivals have also been studied as movements. But even 
when considered under this aspect the leading personalities and their 
influence have been in the foreground. E. Kansanaho has discussed the 
influence of the Pietism of Halle on the earlier revivals in Finland (Hallen 
pietismin vaikutus Suomen varhaisempaan herdnndisyyteen, 1947). The same 
author has also published a popular book about the Finnish pietistic 
prisoners in Siberia during the Great Northern war at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (Herdnnettd karoliineja, Awakened Carolines, 1950). 
The strictly scholarly inquiry by I. Salomies (Der Hallesche Pietismus in 


Russland zur Keit Peters des Grossen, 1936) is here also to be mentioned. | 
Sakari Loimaranta has written a thesis for the doctorate about a separatist | 


group in the awakening, the radical pietistic movement of the brothers 
Eriksson in Northern Finland (Enkssonien mystillis-separatistinen like 


vuoteen 1745, 1941). 


Among newer inquiries concerning the revival movements during the | 


nineteenth century may be mentioned the comprehensive work by L. 
Takala about the history of the Evangelical Movement in Finland 
(Suomen evankelisen liikkeen historia, i-iii, 1929, 1937, 1948), which traces the 
story down to the year 1873. V. Havas has related shortly the develop- 
ment of the Laestadian movement, which still is powerful in Northern 
Finland (Laestadiolaisuuden historia padpiirteissdén, Outlines of the history of 
Laestadianism, 1927). M. Miettinen has begun a larger investigation 
which satisfies higher historical demands (Laestadiolainen heréyslitke. 


Perustajan aika, The Laestadian revival. The time of the founder, 1942). | 


Only the first part of this work has been published at present. A section 
of the Laestadian movement, the so called ‘New revival’ has been studied 
by O. Virkkala (Alkuldhteille, To the original sources, 1945). O. Kares has 
related the later development of the properly called Finnish revival 
movement in a large popular work entitled Herdnneen kansan vaellus, i-v, 
1943-52 (The pilgrimage of the awakened people). J. Kuurne has pub- 
lished a book about the revival movement in Carelia, in Eastern Finland 
(Hengen tulta Karjalassa, The fire of the Holy Ghost in Carelia, 1945). 
For a larger public there is available a work concerning what is called 
Mission-awakening in Finland proper by H. Pietila (Hannulan aika, The 
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times of Hannula, 1953). The last mentioned books illustrate the revivals 
in certain parts of Finland. A similar limitation is to be found in the 
work on revival movements in Swedish Ostrobotnia during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries by Tor Krook, in which the author also to some 
extent depicts general conditions in this part of Finland (1700-talets 
vackelserérelser i Osterbottens svenska forsamlinger, 1928; Vackelserérelserna i 
Osterbottens svenska forsamlingar under 1800-talet, i-ii, 1931). 

Free-church groups in Finland have also to some extent been studied. 
The Swedish scholar Ernst Newman, who for about ten years was Professor 
of Church History in the Abo Academy, was occupied with a great work 
about the Finnish Free Churches. In 1948 he published a study of one of 
the leading Free Churchmen, Edvard Bjérkenheim, and described the 
background of the movement (Edvard Byjirkenheim och den “‘frikyrkliga” 
rorelsen 1 Finland). W. A. Schmidt has investigated the Pentecostal move- 
ment (Die Pfingstbewegung in Finnland, 1935) and published a study about 
a radical faction in the Free Church (Syndfrihetsidéerna 1 Finlands frikyrkliga 
varld, The ideas of liberty from sin in the Free Church world of Finland, 
1938). 

The various Free Churches have also been described by their own 
ministers. These books are generally popular and devotional in their tone, 
but have some value as source-literature. T. N. Ketola’s book about the 
Adventist Church in Finland is here an exception and has procured to the 
author an academic degree (Hengellisiad litkkeitd. Historiallinen tutkielma 
Suomen adventtiliikkeestaé, Religious movements. A historical study of the 
Adventist-movement in Finland, 1952). 

Though scholars in recent times have to a large extent studied the 
revival movements and their most representative persons, they have not 
forgotten other ecclesiastical problems, which, however, have been 
studied mainly in biographies. Two valuable books are one on archbishop 
Jacob Tengstrém and his work as a Church leader by Eric Anthoni (Jacob 
Tengstrim och stiftsstyrelsen i Abo stift 1808-1832, i-ii, 1923, 1928) and a 
biography of E. G. Melartin, the successor of Tengstrém as archbishop, by 
A. Takolander (E. G. Melartin, i-ii, 1926, 1927). Both works give good 
glimpses of conditions in Finland during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Comparable with them is a dissertation about a later archbishop, 
T. Th. Renvall, by Eira Paunu (1952). A biography of the most prominent 
bishop of the last century, F. L. Schauman, by V. T. Rosengqvist (i-ii, 
1927, 1928) was to a great extent left unfinished. Very short and popular 
are a book about archbishop G. Johansson by Y. Alanen (1947) and 
similar books by J. Gummerus about J. Gossner (1931) and F. Uhde 
(1929). 

The nineteenth century was in Finland a time of great ecclesiastical 
reforms, especially the second half of the century. E. Kansanaho has 
published a work about the self-government of the Finnish Church 
(Suomen Evankelis-luterilaisen kirkon itsehallinto, 1954). P. Virkkunen edited 
in 1951 a survey of the relations between Church and State in Finland 
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(Kirkko ja valtio Suomessa), which has also been published in Swedish. 
G. O. Rosengqvist has investigated the liturgical development in the period 
1809-50 (Det liturgiska arbetet i Finland efter skilsmdssan fran Sverige, i, 1935). 
Several authors have written about the Finnish Hymn-book (P. J. 
Kurvinen, Suomalaisen virsirunouden alkuvatheet v:een 1640, The first phases 
of Finnish Hymn-writing, 1929; O. Kurvinen, Vanha virstkirja. Vuoden 
1701. Suomalaisen virstkirjan synty ja sisallys, The Old Hymn-Book: the 
origin and contents of the Finnish Hymn-book of 1701, 1941; K. Hallio, 
Suomen virsikirjan uudistus, The renewal of the Finnish Hymn-book, 1928; 
K. Hallio, Suomalaisen virstkirjan virret, The hymns of the Finnish Hymn- 
book, 1936; L. Pohjanpaa, Vitdes swomalainen virstkirja, The fifth Finnish 
Hymn-book, 1948; H. Niemi, Suomalaisen virstkirjan uudistaminen 1948 
vuoden virallisekst virsikirjakst, The revision of the Finnish Hymn-book down 
to the official Hymn-book of 1948, 1954). The development of the 
Swedish Hymn-book in Finland has also been related (G. Moliis-Mell- 
berg, Den svenska psalmboksrevisionens grundtankar, The principles of the 
Swedish Hymn-book revision, 1926; K. E. Forssell, Studier i Finlands 
svenska psalmbok av ér 1943, Studies in the Swedish Hymn-book of Finland 
1943, 1955): 

M. Ruuth has written the history of the Sunday School in Finland 
(Suomen pyhdkoulun historia, 1928) and E. Wirén has published a popular 
but valuable book about the Deaconesses’ work (En sddd 1 tro och kdrlek, 
Sowing in faith and love, 1942). 

A continuation to G. Suolahti’s previously mentioned work is Joh. 
Bjérklund’s dissertation about the Finnish clergy during the nineteenth 
century (Suomen papisto 1800-luvulla, 1939). Kaarlo Osterbladh has 
published an excellent study about the clergy at the Finnish Diet from the 
beginning of the Russian era in 1809 to the end of the Old Parliament in 
1906 (Pappissdaty Suomen valtiopdivillé 1809-1906, I-11, 1933, 1934). Very 
interesting also is a study by E. Osmonsalo about the government's 
attitude to the revival movements during the time of Alexander I and 
Nikolai I (Hallituksen politiikka herdnndisluketta kohtaan Aleksanteri I:n ja 
Nikolai I:n aikana, 1939), which the author illustrates with excerpts from 
sources which are not easily accessible. 

The history of Finnish theology has not yet been written at any 
length. Osmo Tiilila has given a summary in English in Theologia Fennica, 
iv. (1949), entitled ‘A Hundred years of systematic theology in Finland’. 
H. Rabergh described the development in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in his work Teologiens historia vid Abo universitet (i-ii, 1893, 1902), 
but this book is defective and antiquated. A publication issued at the 
hundred years’ jubilee of the university of Helsinki includes also a survey 


of the development of theology between the years 1828-1928 written by | 


A. F. Puukko and M. Ruuth (in Finnish and Swedish, 1928). 

At the end of the last century the so-called Biblical school, influenced 
by the German theologian J. T. Beck, played an important part in 
Finnish theology. Several scholars have studied the history of biblicism. 
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Alfred Kihlman’s correspondence, published by M. Ruuth, shows the 
first contact between Beck and young Finnish theologians belonging to the 
revival movement, but gives also interesting glimpses of the religious life 
in Finland on the whole in the middle of the last century (Ur Alfred 
Kihlmans brevvdxling, 1937). G. Sentzke has particularly investigated the 
theology of Beck and its influence in Finland (Die Theologie Johann Tobias 
Becks und ihr Einfluss in Finnland, 1949). Of this work only the first part has 
been published as yet. O. Tiilila has analysed G. Johansson’s moral 
theology (Uuden elémdn etiitkka, The ethics of the new life, 1940). This queer 
Finnish archbishop was one of the most prominent ‘Beckians’ in recent 
times. 

The Finnish revival movements have also been studied from a 
theological point of view. A. J. Pietila, Professor of Dogmatics at the 
university of Helsinki, took the theological implications of the revival 
movements into consideration in his ‘Christian Dogmatics’ (Kristillinen 
dogmatitkka, i-ili, 1930-2). It has been maintained that the revivals in 
Finland have already been studied sufficiently from a historical point of 
view in order to provide a basis for a theological study of their doctrinal 
implications. O. Tiilila has written about the conceptions of Christianity 
in V. Malmivaara (Suomalainen kristillisyys V. Malmivaara: n edustamana, 
Finnish Christianity as represented by V. M., 1944) and in F. G. Hedberg 
(Kaste ja usko, Baptism and Faith, 1947). The doctrine preached by the 
central personality in Finnish Pietism properly called, Paavo Ruotsalainen, 
has also been investigated. O. Tarvainen published a tract about his 
Christianity (Paavo Ruotsalainen luterilaisen kristillisyyden edustajana, also in 
German: P. R. als lutherischer Christ, 1944). H. Nyman’s interpretation of 
Ruotsalainen, in which the author follows the method of the school of 
Lund, has provoked discussion (Den bidande tron hos Paavo Ruotsalainen, 
The waiting faith of P. R., 1949). In this connexion one may ask whether 
it is right to consider revival-leaders as systematic theologians in the 
proper sense of the word, or whether the pastoral element in their work 
was not the primary one. Lastly, T. Laitinen has interpreted the concep- 
tion of the Church in the Finnish pietists in the eighteen-forties (Herdn- 
naisyyden kasitys kirkosta 1840-luvulla, 1953). 

One is struck by the predominance of popular, semi-scholarly 
biographies in the literature of the last decades. The same tendency is in 
our days discernible also in other countries, for instance in Germany, 
and is indicative of the need for a special kind of religious literature. 
Often, though not always, popularising has resulted in reduced historical 
precision. Among popular books we may note the following biographies: 
J. Sinnemaki, Ukkosenjyrinndn poika (The boy of the thunder-clap, 1943, 
G. A. K. Hymander), W.-K. Kuuliala, Kum talonpojasta tult pappi (When 
the peasant became a minister, 1943, A. Warelius), E. Wirén, Fran plogen 
till ordets tjénst (From the plough to the Word’s service, 1944, Joh. Wirén), 
the books about P. Nicolay: F. Winqvist, Paul Nicolay och kretsen kring 
honom (P. N. and the persons round him, 1944), H. Pietila, Aatelismies 
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tulen sytyttajdné (A noble who set fire to, 1946) and S. Lehtonen, Aristus 
on minulle elémaé (Christ is my life, 1947), further: P. Ruotsalainen, 
Tulisieluinen Karjalan mies (A firesouled man of Carelia, 1946, B. Boxstrém), 





P. Kiuru, Karjalan naisprofetta Helena Konttinen (The woman-prophet of 
Carelia H. K., 3rd ed. 1946), A. Lehtonen, Armoitetiu sielunpaimen (A 
favoured pastor, 1948, E. W. Pakkala), J. Forsberg, Karlek och tro, Systrarna 
Hellmans liv (Love and faith. The lives of the sisters Hellman, 1952), 
M. Tenkanen, Nuori Pietart Kurvinen (The young P. K., 1948), J. Sipila, 
Rakentajapappi O. V. Aarnisalo (The builder-minister O. V. A., 1954) and 


the books by Mrs. Helmi Gulin about L. af Forsselles (1943), K. A. Wrede } 


(1948), Hedvig von Haartman (1951) and Edvard Bjérkenheim (1954), 
all in Swedish and Finnish. The excellent biography of Elis Bergroth, the 
father of the missions to Finnish Seamen, by S. Sirenius is a contribution to 
Church history of a unique standard. (Elis Bergroth—julistaja, taistelia, 
thminen, E. B.—preacher, fighter, man, 1955). Interesting also is the 
book about the Finnish somnambulic preachers by A. Voipio (Folk- 
predikanter och falska profeter, Popular preachers and false prophets, 1928). 

Only to a limited degree is it possible to speak of a new orientation in 
the study of Church History in Finland in our times. A growing interest 
in the subject of devotional literature may however be noted. Henrik 
Grénroos has studied the spread of this literature in Helsinki (Uskonnollinen 
kirjallisuus Helsingissé 1700-luvulla, The religious literature in H. in the 
eighteenth century, 1951). He has also with the aid of the Moravian auto- 
biographies illustrated the distribution of this movement in Finland 
(Suomen yhteykstad herrnhutilaisuuteen 1700-luvulla suomalaisten herrnhutilarsten 
omaelamdkertojen valossa, 1938). E. Kansanaho has analysed the ‘Book of 
Homilies’ by Joh. Wegelius the younger (Wegeliuksen postillan lahteet ja 
teologia, The sources and theology of the book of homilies by J. W.,' 
1950) and has shown the dependence of this book on Spener’s sermons. 
Here may also be mentioned W. A. Schmidt’s article on the tracts of the 
Finnish Evangelical Society, which have been of great value as popular 
reading (Ramus virens, 1952). 

The last decades of the history of the Church in Finland have been 
considered by M. Ruuth from a new point of view in his book Kirkon 
elama Kotimaan kuvastimessa (The life of the Church in the mirror of 
Kotimaa, 1949) in which our first Church newspaper has been used as a 
historical source. Also M. Juva treats of new aspects in his dissertation! 
Suomen sivistyneisté uskonnollisen vapaamielisyyden murroksessa 1848-1869 
(The educated class of Finland in the breaking through of religious 
liberalism 1848-69, 1950) and his study Uskonnonvastaisen naturalismin| 
tunkeutumisesta Suomen sivistyselamddn (The emergence of anti-religious, 
naturalism in the intellectual life of Finland, 1950). In these works the 
attitude of the educated class is placed in a wider historical perspective. 

Sociological aspects as a rule have been neglected in the study of 
Finnish Church history, and here there are important tasks awaiting 
research. J. W. Wallin(-koski) has illustrated church life in some parishes’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


in Middle Finland (Kuvauksia muutamain Keski-Hameen seurakuntien oloista, 
i-ii, 1909, 1910); the late bishop J. Gummerus was also interested in such 
questions. W.-K. Kuuliala has described old ecclesiastical customs and 
their underlying ideas and has published small books about church- 
going and the ringing of church-bells (Vanhoilta kirkoilta ja kirkkoteiltd, 
About old churches and church-ways, 1939; Kellot temppelin, The bells of 
the temple, 1943). Kuuliala is also interested in the collection of material 
concerning old-time religious customs. M. Juva follows traditional 
principles in a recently published dissertation about Church-life in 
Southern Western Finland during the period of orthodoxy (Varsinais- 
Suomen seurakuntaelimad puhdasoppisuuden hallitsemina vuosisatoina 1600-1808, 
1955): 

A comprehensive history of the Finnish Church, which satisfies 
strictly scholarly demands, has not yet been published. The book Suomen 
kirkko (The Church of Finland, 1902-1903) by E. Bergroth is thoroughly 
antiquated and appears naive to modern readers. Of the ‘History of the 
Church of Finland’ (Suomen kirkon historia, i-ii, 1944, 1949) by archbishop 
F, Salomies two volumes have been published; the work extends to 1690. 
The book is of excellent quality and at the same time appeals to a larger 
public. W. A. Schmidt’s Finlands kyrka genom tiderna (The Church of 
Finland through the ages, 1940) is a textbook for students. Short articles 
by various authors about Finnish Church history are published in the 
collective work Oma maa (Our own country, 1920-25). In the series Ekklesia 
M. Ruuth has written a survey of the history of the Church of Finland. 
Finally, G. O. Rosenqvist has published a very readable book about recent 
Finnish Church history (Finlands kyrka i det senaste halvseklets brytningstider, 
The Church of Finland during the tensions of the last half century, 1946, 
also in Finnish). When the whole work of Salomies has been published, 
we shall possess an excellent comprehensive study of the history of the 
Finnish Church, even if, as a detailed presentation, it cannot be compared 
with the monumental work on the history of the Swedish Church (Svenska 
kyrkans historia). 

The Society for the Study of Finnish Church History (Suomen Kirk- 
kohistoriallinen Seura—Finska Kyrkohistoriska Samfundet) has from its founda- 
tion in 1891 been a centre of research in ecclesiastical history in Finland. 
Herman Rabergh was its first President and J. Gummerus and M. Ruuth 
have been his successors. The Society has to this date published 55 
volumes, studies and source publications and 42 year-books, several of 
these being double-numbers. The series includes also some jubilee 
publications with smaller papers of different value. Often there is a lack 
of uniformity in the selection of the material. Studies of Church history 
are also to be found in jubilee publications edited by the Theological 
Faculty at Abo (Vid Abo-domens fot, At the foot of the Cathedral in A., 
1949), in Borga stift och dess herde (The diocese of B. and its shepherd, 1952), 
Talenta quinque, 1953, and the books published in connexion with the eight 
hundredth anniversary of the Church of Finland (the scholarly Novella 
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plantatio and the popular Jumalan viljelysmaa, The cornfield of God; Har 
restes Kristi kors, The cross of Christ was here raised, 1955). 

Contributions to the study of general Church history by Finnish 
scholars have not been numerous. Some of them discuss problems con- 
cerning the Early Church, especially the history of doctrine. The scholars 
follow here a tradition which began with J. Gummerus, who studied in 
Germany early in this century as a pupil of F. Loofs. M. von Bonsdorff 
published in 1922 his dissertation Zur Predigttatigkeit des Johannes Chrys- 
ostomus, and W. A. Schmidt’s thesis for the doctorate in 1934 dealt with 
Die Kirche bet Irendus. His choice of subject was due also to the growing 
interest in the conception of the Church after the First World War. Two 
other works also have been inspired by present-day problems. I. Salomies 
discussed the Gifts of the Spirit in the Early Church (Henkilahjat kirkossa 
sen alkuaikoina) in a small book in 1937 and O. Alaja dealt with the problem 
of sanctification in Tertullian’s theology (Piirteitad Tertullianuksen pyhity- 
skdsityksesta, 1944). Schmidt returned to the conception of the Church in 
Early Christianity in the book K7istilltsen kirkon alkuajoilta (From the 
beginnings of the Christian Church, 1944). In 1952 E. Sormunen wrote a 
‘History of Dogma’ (Dogmthistoria) in Finnish for students in the Theological 
Faculties. 

Among books on medieval general Church history we may mention 
Die rémische Weltreichsidee und die Entstehung der weltlichen Macht des Papstes 
by K. Janters (1936)—a work prolific of ideas. 

Finnish theologians have always displayed a predilection for Martin 
Luther and his message. Our theologians have here often been influenced 
by modern interpretations of Luther in other countries. But also the 
Finnish revival movements have shown a considerable interest in the 














reformer. In 1921 M. Ruuth illustrated the influence of the personality of 
Luther on the revivals (Lutherin persoonallisuus ja vatkutus Suomen herd. | 
ndisyyden heijastamina). Influenced by the conception of Christianity of 
Finnish Pietism O. Kares wrote in 1944 a biography of Luther (Martti | 
Luther, i.). Among studies of the reformer’s theology may be mentioned | 
E. Sormunen, Die Eigenart der lutherischen Ethik (1934); Y. Alanen, Das | 
Gewissen bei Luther (1934); L. Pinomaa, Der Zorn Gottes in der Theologie | 
Luthers (1938), and Der extstentielle Charakter der Theologie Luthers, 1940; 
O. Tarvainen, Conformitas-ajatus Lutherin teologiassa (The Idea of conformity | 
with Christ in the theology of L.), 1943, and O. Lahteenmaki, Sexus und 
Ehe bei Luther, 1955. U. Saarnivaara has reacted strongly against the more 
recent conception of the theology of Luther and maintains that the 
reformer’s decisive discovery did not occur during his lectures on the 
Psalms as is generally assumed by recent research (Syntisen tie vanhurs- 
kauteen ja pyhyyteen, The path of the sinner to righteousness and holiness, | 
i-ili, 1947, 1948). The man of letters K. S. Laurila wrote in 1944 a little | 
book about Luther and Tolstoy as interpreters of the Sermon on the | 
Mount (Tolstoy ja Luther vuortsaarnan selittajina). 

The study of the history of missions is in Finland still in its infancy. | 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The ‘History of the Finnish Mission Society’ by H. Paunu (Suomen 
Pakanalahetystoimt, i-ii, 1908 ff.) is antiquated. Y. Kohonen published in 1946 
a popular biography of the prominent missionary in Amboland, Martti 
Rautanen (Ambomaan apostoli). Scholarly investigations in the history of 
missions are the studies by M. Peltola (Bantu, 1949) and S. A. Teinonen 
(Lahetystyé avioliiton uudistajana Ambomaalla, The mission renewing the 
marriage in Amboland, 1951). T. Itkonen has described the mission 
among the Laplanders in the seventeenth century (Keminlapin apostolit fF. 
Pictorius, E. Fellman ja G. Tudérus, The apostles of Kemi-Lapland J. P., 
E. F. and G. T., 1942). 

It is not easy to give a concluding opinion of the present situation of 
research in Church History in Finland. The study of the Middle Ages is 
doubtless the best developed. The periods of the Reformation, Orthodoxy 
and Enlightenment have been neglected. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries it is the revival movements which have caught the interest of 
scholars. But here the work is not yet finished. The movements have up to 


now been studied within the framework of biographies. They ought to be 


seen in a wider historical, cultural, and sociological perspective. Also 
the old Lutheran Church-life, foremost a product of the seventeenth 
century, has been dealt with in a rather stepmotherly way by modern 
research. Finland offers here better material than many other countries. 
Also the connexion between the great social revolutions, which have 
taken place comparatively recently in Finland, and Church life leaves 
scholars with many open problems. When reading the Church historical 
literature of the last decades one gets the impression that research at 
present lives in a crisis. Particularly the obvious tendency towards 
popularisation ought to be averted. Also the rise of schools of Church 
history with a fixed programme is to be desired, even if it is combined with 
risks. But the change from unprejudiced historical investigation to pre- 
judiced theological interpretation of the material must be considered as a 
weakness in historical research within the field of ecclesiastical history. 
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The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations. By Jocelyn Toynbee and John 
Ward Perkins. Pp. xxii +293 +32 plates. London: Longmans, Green, 
1956. 42s. 

Depuis la publication, en 1951, par le Vatican des deux beaux volumes sur 
les fouilles sous S. Pierre, un grand nombre d’études archéologiques sur les 
résultats de ces fouilles ont paru. Ce que nous avions prédit dans notre livre 
sur S. Pierre, disciple, apétre, martyr, paru peu de temps aprés ce rapport (1952), 
s’est réalisé: Pinterprétation des découvertes proposée par les directeurs des 
fouilles eux-mémes a soulevé de vives discussions et des controverses parmi 
les archéologues, car les faits eux-mémes, rapportés d’ailleurs objectivement par 
les quatre auteurs des deux volumes, comportent des explications‘trés diverses 
qui different d’une fagon plus ou moins sensible de la leur. Nous avions nous- 
méme déja souligné les points sur lesquels il nous parait difficile d’accepter la 
solution officielle. Il était d’autant plus facile de faire cette prédiction que 
méme A. Ferrua, l’un des quatre directeurs, avait proposé, dans deux Revues 
catholiques, déja quelques semaines aprés la publication commune, sous son 
nom personnel une solution tout a fait différente de celle qu’il avait signée avec 
ses collégues. Parmi les nombreuses études parues depuis lors, nous nous 
bornons a citer celles du regretté archéologue catholique A. M. Schneider, 
d’A. von Gerkan, de Lemerle, de H. Marrou et de H. Torp qui arrivent a une 
conclusion négative en ce qui concerne la découverte du tombeau de S. Pierre; 
celle de J. Carcopino qui, au contraire, se prononce en faveur de la thése 
générale des directeurs des fouilles tout en présentant sur quelques points 
particuliers une solution personnelle. 

Les auteurs du présent ouvrage, Jocelyn Toynbee, professeur d’archéologie 
a l’Université de Cambridge, et J. W. Perkins, Directeur de l’Ecole Britannique 
de Rome, tiennent compte de tous ces travaux. D’autre part ils suivent de 
trés prés l’exposé de la publication du Vatican et se rallient aussi a sa conclusion 
générale. C’est seulement dans ce cadre qu’ils proposent, en différents endroits, 
une interprétation nouvelle. La partie peut-étre la plus originale se trouve dans 
I’‘Epilogue’ ot ils examinent l’influence de la Basilique de S. Pierre sur 
l’art et l’architecture de l’Europe occidentale. L’adjonction d’une liste de noms 
relevés dans les inscriptions du cimetiére est trés méritoire également. Mais 
indépendamment de ces chapitres, leur ouvrage ne sera pas seulement précieux 
pour les lecteurs anglais et tous ceux qui ne sont pas familiarisés avec la langue 
italienne, mais en reproduisant les plus belles photos de la nécropole et en 
présentant des dessins topographiques trés précis, ils rendent accessible au 
grand public, dans un livre dont le prix est plus abordable et le format plus 
maniable, les résultats des fouilles qu’on pouvait étudier jusqu’ici seulement 
dans la publication officielle. 

I] est réjouissant quils s’efforcent, en général, d’étre aussi ou méme plus 
réservés dans leurs jugements que l’ont été les directeurs des fouilles. Sous ce 
rapport, le titre du livre est significatif: il ne mentionne pas le tombeau de 
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REVIEWS 


S. Pierre, mais ‘the shrine’, c’est-a-dire la seule chose qui a été réellement 
découverte, ‘l’emplacement ou S. Pierre a été vénéré au plus tard depuis la 
fin du 2¢ siécle’. (Remarquons toutefois que méme lindication de cette date 
peut étre contestée, comme le prouve l’article de H. Torp qui considére 
lAedicula comme une construction payenne sans rapport avec le ‘tropaion’ 
de Gaius.) La conclusion formulée a la page 161 est prudente également: 
‘although it is not certain that the Aedicula marks the site of an earlier grave, 
the hypothesis that it did so explains much that is otherwise obscure; and 
although there is nothing to prove that this grave was that of St. Peter, nothing 
in the archaeological evidence is inconsistent with such an identification’. I] 
est réjouissant aussi que les auteurs soient sceptiques quant a la découverte par 
Margherita Guarducci d’une prétendue inscription invoquant S. Pierre et des 
‘portraits’ de S. Pierre et du Christ au mur du mausolée des Valerii. Quiconque 
a pu voir sur place ce griffonnage illisible que les directeurs des fouilles avaient 
eu raison de passer sous silence, aimerait méme que les auteurs eussent été 
moins hésitants a rejeter complétement l’interprétation de M. Guarducci. 

Quelque prudente que soit la conclusion mentionnée plus haut, nous sommes 
cependant d’avis—et cet avis est partagé par d’éminents savants catholiques— 
que l’hypothése selon laquelle, sous l’Aedicula, il y aurait eu un squelette que 
rien n’empécherait d’identifier avec celui de S. Pierre, si elle résoud effective- 
ment certains problémes, en souléve cependant un nombre bien plus important. 
J. Toynbee et J. W. Perkins ont d’ailleurs donné a l’interprétation officielle 
une forme particuliére sous laquelle cette question de squelette prend une 
importance qu’elle n’a pas pour les quatre archéologues chargés des fouilles. 
Au moment de la construction du mur rouge, on aurait rapidement remis en 
terre, sous la fondation du mur, la partie du squelette qui aurait déja été 
dérangée par les travaux. C’est ainsi que s’expliquerait la présence, a cet 
endroit, de quelques ossements mentionnés dans le rapport. Les auteurs 
paraissent s’étonner qu’on n’ait pas attaché, jusqu’ici, trop d’importance a ces 
ossements. Nous pensons, au contraire, qu’il faut rendre hommage a la réserve 
dont, a cet égard, ont fait preuve les auteurs de la publication du Vatican. 
Car méme s’il était démontré que ces quelques ossements, trouvés dans un 
cimetiére, proviennent d’un squelette d’homme ‘robuste’(!), aucune conclusion 
sérieuse ne pourrait en étre tirée. 

Pour J. Toynbee et J. W. Perkins, cette question a une importance particu- 
liére parce qu’ils tiennent a réfuter la thése avancée par plusieurs archéologues 
et par nous-méme selon laquelle l’Aedicula marquerait l’°emplacement ot une 
tradition ancienne aurait localisé non pas le tombeau, mais le martyre de 
Yapotre. Cette hypothése, affirment-ils, n’expliquerait pas le fait qu’on a 
construit ’Aedicula 4 cet endroit précis sans oser la déplacer de 50 cm; il 
faudrait donc postuler la présence d’un corps. II serait cependant possible de 
trouver d’autres exemples d’endroits de martyre aussi nettement délimités par 
la tradition. Quoiqu’il en soit, l’hypothése de la présence d’un squelette améne 
les auteurs 4 multiplier les hypothéses: comme ils se prononcent, avec les quatre 
archéologues, en faveur de la possibilité au moins d’un transfert des reliques 
ala Via Appia, ils sont obligés, pour maintenir ’hypothése de la présence 
d’ossements de S. Pierre sous l’Aedicula du Vatican, de compter, dans ce cas, 
avec un transfert partiel seulement. 

Avec raison, ils considérent comme une difficulté l’absence de toute men- 
tion du nom de S. Pierre parmi les inscriptions du mur gris. Sans tenter, a 
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leur tour, une explication de ce fait curieux, ils montrent la faiblesse de toutes 
celles qu’on en a données jusqu’a présent. 

Par contre, ils semblent attacher de la valeur aux lettres PETRENI que 
lun des auteurs du rapport officiel sinon deux ou tous les quatre croient avoir 
lues sur le mur rouge. Le fait méme que nulle mention de cette inscription 
dont d’ailleurs aucune trace ne subsiste ne soit faite dans le rapport lui-méme, 
exclut cependant la possibilité d’en faire état. I] faudra souhaiter d’ailleurs 
que la nouvelle équipe d’archéologues qui a été chargée par le Vatican de 
continuer les fouilles, fasse preuve de la méme objectivité et de la méme réserve 
que Il’ancienne. 

La conclusion, mentionnée plus haut, de J. Toynbee et J. W. Perkins dit 
que ‘nothing in the archaeological evidence is inconsistent with such an identifica- 
tion’ (a savoir que la tombe présupposée était celle de S. Pierre). Il faut 
cependant ajouter que les preuves archéologiques seules ne nous permettent, en 
tous cas, pas d’aller au-dela de la fin du 2¢ siécle. Pour justifier identification 
en question, il faudrait donc avoir recours a des considérations littéraires et 
historiques. Nous n’avons pas trouvé de réponse satisfaisante, dans le présent 
ouvrage, qui évidemment est un livre d’archéologie, aux questions historiques 
que nous avons soulevées dans notre ‘S. Pierre’ pour montrer l’invraisem- 
blance absolue d’un enterrement de S. Pierre par les premiers chrétiens et d’une 
vénération de sa tombe au premier et au début du second siécle. Nous pourrons 
ajouter aux arguments que nous avions avancés a ce moment-la, cet autre qui 
nous semble avoir du poids: d’aprés les Actes apocryphes de Pierre, le corps 
de l’apotre aurait été placé, aprés sa mort, dans la tombe de Marcellus. Ces 
Actes qui probablement datent d’environ 200 ne savent donc rien d’un 
enterrement de S. Pierre au Vatican. 

UNIVERSITIES OF BASEL AND Paris Oscar CULLMANN 


Christ and the Caesars: historical Sketches. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Translated by 
K. and R. Gregor Smith. Pp. 293 +17 plates. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1955. 18s. 

This translation of Professor Stauffer’s historical essays is made from the 
third edition (1952) of Christus und die Caesaren. The rendering seems generally 
clear and faithful. The sixteen pieces which make up the volume are of greatly 
varying length, and they have very diverse starting-points; but a common 
interest runs through them all. It is the tension, often rising to open conflict, 
between two sovereignties, the Kingdom of God and the successive empires of 
homines imperiosi. For late Judaism and the early Church that means the conflict 
between the claims of the God of Israel and those of Imperial Rome, both 
demanding an absolute and unconditional loyalty, both offering to give lasting 
satisfaction to man’s real needs. Substantially the problem to be discussed is 
that which was given such admirable treatment in C. N. Cochrane’s Christianity 
and Classical Culture; but Professor Stauffer has his own approach and method. 
The essays are linked by their common interest rather than in any systematic 
argument. They attempt to portray characteristic representatives of the two 
realms in concrete historical situations, and so by a vivid appreciation of the 
particular cases to penetrate to a deeper understanding of the central issues. 
Consequently much of the text is given over to character-studies, and the 
admirable illustrations are all portraits. 

The tension between the two realms is sufficiently obvious: how it is to be 
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overcome is not so clear. The author gives us one possible answer in his inter- 
pretation of the reply of Jesus to the question about the tribute money. He 
treats the two parts as strictly parallel and understands them to mean ‘Pay the 
Imperial poll-tax to the Emperor and the Temple poll-tax to God’. In either 
case the tax stands for the whole duty of man to the ruler in question. The 
statement is then understood as a ‘messianic proclamation’ which says that ‘the 
imperium Caesaris is the way and the imperium Dei the goal of history’. ‘Holy 
week is the existential exegesis of His words: submission to the dominion of 
Caesar, submission to the dominion of God—united in the acceptance of the 
monstrous judicial murder by which Caesar’s most wretched creature fulfils 
sub contrario the work of God.’ The Church found here the rule for its own 
behaviour. 

It must, however, be said that while this gives the Christian an indication 
of the way he must go, it does not furnish a ready-made solution of the problem. 
On the contrary it lays upon him the responsibility of seeing his duty for himself 
in each situation that arises. And the submission given to Caesar may be—and 
rightly— submission only to his power coupled with defiance of his commands, 
as the martyrs demonstrated time and again. It is a further question whether 
there are ever cases in which passive resistance to the will of Caesar should 
become active revolt against it. 

There are a few queries on points of detail. Is not ‘thousands of years’ 
(54 f.) a little strong? Can ‘Beloved Son of his Father and Mother’ (63) be 
justified as a translation of ¢uomdrwp Kai douyjtwp? What are we to make 
of ‘devoured by wild bulls’ in the description of the Neronian persecu- 
tion? (140) On p. 129 ‘on the Catenae’ should be ‘in the Catenae’; and on 
p. 224 ‘apologetes’ should be ‘Apologists’. Misprints: 137 Caesarim, 148 Cuma, 
183 Silentarii, 193 Phil. 36, 231 ad Martyros. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER T. W. Manson 


Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting. By Rudolf Bultmann. Translated 
by R. H. Fuller. Pp. 240. London: Thames & Hudson, 1956. 18s. 

This book appeared in German in 1949 and was translated into French the 
following year. In bringing out the present rendering Mr. Fuller has done the 
English-reading public a signal service. For there is no doubt that the work, 
while strictly scholarly and highly original, provides a most readable account 
of the theological situation around and among the earliest Christians. Here, in 
masterly condensation, may be found the salient doctrines of the two civilisa- 
tions—the Old Testament-Jewish and the Greek-Hellenistic—which met in 
Christianity. We are given a survey of the Old Testament teaching concerning 
God and the World, God and the Nation, and God and Man; the Jewish 
developments of Synagogue and Law, the Hope of Israel, and Hellenistic 
Judaism; the Greek City State, and Greek Science and Philosophy; the Hel- 
lenistic movements of Stoicism, Star Worship and Astrology, the Mysteries, and 
Gnosticism; and finally Primitive Christianity as a Syncretistic Religion, its 
views of Man and Time, Man and the World, and Redemption. 

If in a work so uniformly good any part may be said to be of special merit, 
it is the last. In it the author, who is not afraid of admitting the contribution of 
foreign notions to Christianity, establishes the change, subtle yet decisive, such 
notions underwent in the process of adoption. The Stoic concept of freedom 
or the Gnostic of redemption may well be at the bottom of the corresponding 
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Christian concepts; but there are characteristic differences. For example, the 
Stoic is free from claims in this life by virtue of his reason ; the Christian is free 
from claims in this life by virtue of grace. 

On rare occasions the argument is not so easy to follow. This happens when 
the author is too concerned to impose on the New Testament material his own 
particular brand of twentieth-century theology, or when he feels constrained 
to overemphasise the contrast between the attitude of Jesus and that of the 


Rabbis. He maintains that obedience to a commandment the specific meaning | 


of which is not understood is formal obedience only, not radical obedience; it 
is therefore beneath the Christian level. But does there not lurk here a slight 
element of intellectual pride? Which, surely, would be the last thing desired 
by the author, so insistent on the importance of absolute surrender. Not a few 
Rabbis did encourage investigation of the reasons for the commandments; 


but where they failed to reach a satisfactory result, they were content with , 


submitting to the will of God. It would be interesting to know whether Pro- 
fessor Bultmann regards as heterodox the evaluation we find in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews of Abraham’s response when called on to offer Isaac. 

The description of Rabbinic exegesis is quite misleading. In this field, the 
fact that most Christian historians, and many Jewish ones, are reduced to relying 
on second-hand evidence produces deplorable consequences. No distinction is 
made between the ‘classical’ Tannaitic approach and the ‘post-classical’ 
Amoraic, still less between the numerous schools in each period; and the 
significance of the technical vocabulary remains unnoticed. Professor Bultmann 
seems oblivious, for instance, of the achievement of Hillel. This Rabbi, of the 
second half of the first century B.c., successfully advocated the recognition of 
certain Middoth, rules of interpretation, which, presumably of Hellenistic 
origin, had been used by Jewish scholars in Egypt. They not only helped to 
bridge the gap between Pharisees and Sadducees—the oral Law was now based 
on the written—but also introduced something like a scientific method into 
the progress of the Law. 

However, these are minor flaws which do not detract from the excellence 
of the book under review. 

The translation is superbly done. The only criticism one might prefer is 
that here and there (e.g. on p. 98) the imperfect and the historic present 
alternate in a way common in German but less acceptable in English. 

ALL Sous CoLLecE, Davin DavuBE 
OxFoRD 


Studi sulla Chiesa Antica e sull’ Umanesimo. Studi presentati nella Sezione di Storia 
Ecclesiastica del Congresso Internazionale per il IV Centenario della 
Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 13-17 Ottobre 1953. (Analecta Gregori- 
ana, LXX). Pp. xi +352. Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954. n.p. 

I] est presque impossible de rendre compte d’un livre qui se présente comme 
un volume de Mélanges. Celui-ci contient les communications faites au Congrés 

International tenu a l’occasion du Quatriéme Centenaire de |’Université 

Pontificale Grégorienne. I] comprend deux parties trés distinctes, sans lien l’une 

avec l’autre, ce qui complique encore la tache du recenseur. 

La premiere partie, relative a l’Eglise ancienne, a pour objet d’illustrer 

Pimportance, pour histoire ecclésiastique, des sciences auxiliaires, archéologie 
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et épigraphie en particulier. Parmi les études groupées dans ce cadre, certaines 
se rapportent a un point particulier—étude de telle église ancienne récemment 
mise au jour, ou de telle formule de l’épigraphie funéraire. Les autres ont le 
caractére plus général d’un bilan ou d’une mise au point. M. Josi, dont on 
connait la compétence en matiére d’archéologie chrétienne, souligne, en une 
excellente synthése, ce que sa discipline apporte a l’histoire de l’Eglise ancienne. 
C’est, en fait, en une douzaine de pages, un substantiel apercu de la genése et 
du développement de cette discipline, depuis le jour de l’année 1578 ot des 
ouvriers, travaillant dans une grotte de la Via Salaria, tombérent par hasard 
sur des galeries catacombales chrétiennes, jusqu’aux fouilles récentes du 
Vatican. Les spécialistes, et méme ceux qui, ne ]’étant pas, s’intéressent a 
lantiquité chrétienne, consulteront avec fruit, méme s’ils ne partagent pas 
loptimisme de l’auteur touchant la découverte du corps de Saint Pierre, et 
son opinion que Pierre et Paul sont les fondateurs de l’Eglise de Rome, ce 
mémoire précis et solide. 

Ce que M. Josi a fait pour l’archéologie, M. l’abbé Vives, le spécialiste 
catalan bien connu, le fait pour l’épigraphie. Son article, a la différence du 
précédent, n’est pas historique, mais méthodologique. II s’efforce de fixer un 
certain nombre de principes auxquels doit obéir la science épigraphique, 
indique des directions de recherches et conclut sur un appel a la constitution 
de répertoires d’inscriptions pleinement utilisables par les savants. L’article du 
R. P. Laurin opére la confrontation entre documents archéologiques et textes 
littéraires en étudiant le lieu du culte chrétien d’aprés les documents littéraires 
primitifs. Tout en faisant état des fouilles récentes d’Aquilée, de Rome, d’Amwas 
et de Doura Europos, il demande I’essentiel de son information aux textes, 
rassemblés avec beaucoup de soin, avec la seule ambition d’étre ‘plus clair, 
plus précis et plus complet’ que les travaux antérieurs sur la question. Partant 
du Nouveau Testament, l’auteur descend jusqu’au triomphe de l’Eglise. I] 
conclut que les églises, apparues a l’extréme fin du II° siécle, ne se multipliérent 
qu’a la paix de Gallien en 260 et ne remplacérent qu’a la veille de la grande 
persécution de 303 les salles privées, qui furent au début le lieu de réunion 
habituel des chrétiens. On souscrira volontiers 4 ces conclusions prudentes, 
sauf peut-étre en ce qui concerne l’utilisation habituelle des catacombes en 
vériode de persécution 4 partir de Septime Sévére. On suivra plus volontiers, 
sur ce point, M. Josi, qui s’éléve contre ‘la légende, difficile 4 déraciner, de 
l’église des catacombes’. Signalons enfin le bref mémoire du R. P. Tassi sur 
Phagiographie et les problémes qu’elle pose. Tout en rendant hommage a 
oeuvre critique du R. P. Delehaye, il estime que les textes hagiographiques, 
étudiés dans un esprit plus positif, mais sans intention d’en réhabiliter 
les légendes, peuvent fournir de précieux renseignements sur les cultes 
locaux, l’histoire des communautés et la psychologie méme des anciens 
fidéles. 

La seconde partie, qui occupe plus des deux tiers du volume, traite de 
Phumanisme, entendu dans sa signification historique précise: il s’agit de 
?’humanisme de la Renaissance et, plus particuliérement, de ses rapports avec 
la Ratio Studiorum telle qu’on la pratiquait au XVI° siécle dans les établissements 
ecclésiastiques, en particulier dans les écoles des Jésuites. I] faudrait, pour juger 
ces contributions, toutes intéressantes, une compétence que je ne posséde pas. 
Elles donnent, m’a-t-il semblé, un tableau fort précis de cet humanisme 
chrétien, qui s’efforce d’intégrer au systéme d’éducation dont |’Eglise était la 
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gardienne les valeurs de la culture antique, mais qui en méme temps essaie de | 
rendre justice, fit-ce trés timidement, aux civilisations nouvellement découvertes 
par les Occidentaux du fait des grands voyages d’exploration. 

Plusieurs communications, parmi les plus importantes, traitent de l’human- 
isme dans les pays de mission. On y voit prendre corps quelques tentatives pour 
assimiler certains éléments de culture indigéne, qu’il s’agisse de I’ Inde portugaise, 
du Japon ou de !’Amérique espagnole. Il est extrémement intéressant de voir 
s’esquisser, a initiative de Saint Frangois Xavier par exemple, les premiers 
traits d’un humanisme vraiment universaliste, et du méme coup les premiéres 
étapes de l’indianisme ou de la sinologie. C’est ce que souligne en particulier 
la communication, trop bréve au godt du lecteur, du R. P. Bernard-Maitre, 
intitulée ‘Humanisme jésuite et humanisme de Orient’. Cependant, a con- 
sidérer les choses d’ensemble, l’effort des missionnaires porte surtout sur 
implantation de ’humanisme occidental, c’est-a-dire classique, dans les pays 
lointains, quitte a essayer de l’adapter a ce terrain nouveau. Les civilisations 
autochtones sont pour les missionnaires essentiellement, sinon exclusivement, 
objet de curiosité et de descriptions pittoresques a l’intention du public européen. 
Que certains d’entre eux aient dés le début entrevu l’importance de la question 
est tout a leur honneur. On ne saurait reprocher aux autres d’avoir, au moment 
méme ou l’homme occidental venait de redécouvrir dans sa plénitude le 
patrimoine classique, voulu en faire bénéficier l’humanité entiére et, par le fait 
méme, méconnu souvent les valeurs réelles d’autres cultures. Du moins voit-on 
poindre dés ce moment-la les problémes qui deviendront par la suite et qui 
sont aujourd’hui si bralants: celui de la valeur relative des différentes civilisa- 
tions et celui, en particulier, des rapports entre christianisme et culture 
occidentale. C’est un des mérites et des attraits de ce volume que de montrer 
comment le probléme a commencé 4 se poser. 

UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG MarceL SIMON 





— 


Cyril of Ferusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. Edited by William Telfer. (Library of 
Christian Classics, IV). Pp. 466. London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 30s. 

The Master of Selwyn’s work deserves a warm welcome both in the world 
of scholarship and from the Christian common reader. He presents in an ad- 
mirably readable English translation, accurate, idiomatic and dignified, Cyril’s 
Letter to Constantius and selections from the Catecheses together with the little 
known and very interesting treatise, On the Nature of Man, by Nemesius, the 
medically trained moral philosopher, spiritual writer and apologist of the late 
fourth century. Many pages of introduction and notes are packed with scholarly 
commentary on the texts and the historical and literary background; they 
include valuable discussions of early Christian Jerusalem, the Holy Places in | 
the fourth century, and Constantine’s religious policy. It is a pity that Cyril’s 
Catecheses could not be given in full, and the omission of the single extant sermon 
must also be regretted. For, apart from its intrinsic beauty and interest as a 
hardly surpassed example of ‘theoretic’ exegesis, the homily On the Paralytic, 
when studied in connection with Cat., xiii. 9, reveals a whole new aspect of 
Cyril, heir of the mystical Alexandrian tradition. This clue, moreover, discovers 
patches of theoria in the Catecheses itself and raises the further question whether 
the highly developed fourth-century Lenten catechesis at Jerusalem is not, 
in spite of profound differences, yet recognisably cast in the mould of | 
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the Alexandrian Christian gnosis.1 While one would desire only minor 
adjustments in Dr. Telfer’s account of Cyril’s succession to Maximus in the see 
of Jerusalem as the (in fact orthodox) nominee of the Arianising Acacians, Dr. 
Telfer’s general picture suffers from neglecting Sozomen, ii. 20. A consideration 
of this passage, which shows that in appointing Heraclius as his successor the 
Athanasian Maximus was repeating the history of his own consecration by his 
predecessor, Macarius, and that for some time before Macarius’s death Palestine 
was sharply divided on the theological question, might have led to a juster 
appreciation of the strictly theological motivation in fourth-century conflicts. 
In view, moreover, of the massive evidence of rivalry and conflict between 
Jerusalem and Caesarea, beginning long before even 346, when Maximus 
sponsored the welcome of Athanasius at Jerusalem, the currently prevalent 
interpretation of the 7th canon of Nicaea seems highly paradoxical. Dr. Telfer 
underrates the case for the Cyrillan authorship of the Lectures on the Mysteries, 
and the reviewer believes him to be mistaken in judging improbable the origin 
of ‘C’ in ‘J’. In Cyrillan studies, however, which bristle with problems of 
great complexity, some differences of opinion are almost inevitable; Dr. Telfer 
is to be congratulated on producing a work, indeed a double work, of great 
value. 

114, Mount STREET, 

Lonpon, W.1 


A. A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 


Studia Gratiana post octava Decreti saecularia auctore consilio commemorationi Gratianae 
instruendae edita. Edited by Jos. Forchielli and Alph M. Stickler. I. Pp. xxx 
+578+42 plates. 1953. Lire 7,000; II. Pp. 702+47 plates. 1954. 
Lire 8,500; III. Pp. 632 +44 plates. 1955. Lire 7,500. Bonn: Institutum 
Gratianum apud Universitatem Studiorum Bononiae. 

It is now generally agreed that the Decretum Gratiani was composed about 
the years 1139-40 and a commemoration of the eighth centenary of the work 
had been planned for the year 1940. The war, however, caused a postponement 
and it was not until 1952, a year much closer to the older view of the date of the 
Decretum, that the commemorative ceremonies were able to take place. As was 
fitting, Bologna, the master’s own University, was one centre of remembrance, 
the other being Rome where the scholars assembled for the occasion were 
received by pope Pius XII and addressed by him in words printed in the first 
of the three volumes under review. 

In the last quarter of a century there has been a growing volume of research 
into Gratian’s text, his sources and his teaching, and dissatisfaction has been 
felt with the standard scholarly edition of Friedberg. Many, and perhaps the 
most important, of the studies contained in these three volumes concern the text 
and the problems which arise from the presence of the Paleae. Before the 
war the Polish scholar, Adam Vetulani, using manuscripts preserved in the 
libraries of his native country, had shown good reason to question Friedberg’s 
identification of the Paleae, and it is a pleasure to find that he has survived the 
intervening troubles and has contributed to these volumes a further study of 
Polish manuscripts. Most of the other manuscript studies are from France and 
Belgium, but mention must be made of Dr. W. Ullmann’s essay on The Paleae 


1 The reviewer’s ‘St. Cyril of Jerusalem and the Alexandrian Christian Gnosis’, 
Theological Studies (Woodstock, Maryland), xv (1954), No. 4, probably appeared too 
late for Dr. Telfer’s attention. 
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in Cambridge MSS. of the Decretum. All three volumes are magnificently illustrated } 
by photographs of Gratian manuscripts. 

Some half dozen studies are devoted to various of Gratian’s sources. Among 
these W. Peitz has a valuable essay on Gratian and Dionysius Exiguus which 
urgently requires examination, for it may well lead to a considerable revision 
of existing views about the earliest Latin collections of canon law. Roger Grand 
has some interesting remarks about the origins of the Pseudo-Isidorian collec- 
tions and defends against F. Lot the theory that they were composed at Le/ 
Mans. J. Gaudemet has a valuable study of Gratian’s use of patristic extracts | 
in the sections of the Decretum which deal with marriage. 

A third and large section of the contents of these volumes is devoted to’! 
Gratian’s own doctrine, or rather to various doctrines as they are expounded 
by him. Among these are interesting studies of currency and credit by W. 
Taeuber and of private property by C. Leitmaier. Other writers deal with) 
problems of jurisprudence and of moral theology. 

A fourth group of essays describes the study of Gratian and of canon law 
generally in various countries from the middle ages to the present day. Here 
Dr. Ullmann writes again about England, H. E. Feine and D. Lindner about 
the German-speaking countries, and R. Metz about France. A particularly 
interesting and unexpected set of studies under this head deals with various 
of the protestant bodies. A. Pincherle writes of Gratian and Luther, J. Heckel 
and H. Liermann of canon law in the German protestant churches, and M. 
Reulos (among other subjects) of the Huguenots and the Decretum. K1. Moers- 
dorf examines, and it may be hoped finally disposes of, R. Sohm’s theories about 
Gratian and ‘altkanonisches sakramentsrecht’. 

It will be seen already that there are great names among the contributors 
to these studies, and to them must be added that of one to whom English scholars 
will always be grateful, W. Holtzmann, who writes of the use of Gratian in the 
papal chancery in the twelfth century. It is a pity that the two most illustrious 
names in the world of contemporary canon law studies, those of Gabriel Le 
Bras and Stephan Kuttner, should be represented only by general lectures of 
introduction and commemoration. We may hope that future volumes of the 
series will be enriched by more detailed studies from their pens. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Eric Kemp 
OXFORD 





An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England. By Peter Hunter Blair. Pp. xvi + 382 + 16 
plates +g maps + 7 text-figures. Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 30s. 

This book constitutes a big undertaking. It is no mere political survey but 
a study of Anglo-Saxon civilisation in all its aspects, most of which are suggested 
by its chapter-titles: ‘The Foundations of England’, ‘Britain and the Vikings’, 
“The Church’, ‘Government’, ‘Economy’ and ‘Letters’. One feels instantly that 
Mr. Hunter Blair is at home in most of the major techniques of his subject; 
his claims as a political historian have already been established by his work on 
the origins of Northumbria, as a literary historian he is at home with the manu- 
scripts of Bede (and, which is more important, with Bede himself), and his 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon archaeology, broadly understood, is not of the kind 
that is hastily acquired to fill an awkward gap. Not only this: he also knows 
how to make a quite exceptionally attractive collection of plates and maps. 
My only complaint is that the Echternach lion appears on the dust-cover but 
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not as a plate; it was worth inclusion in the select company of the Jarrow 
dedication stone, the Breamore inscription and the Kirkdale sundial. 

One is tempted to dwell on the author’s admirable survey of the political 
history of Anglo-Saxon England, which burkes none of the difficulties yet 
avoids confusion and pedantry all the way. Perhaps it is more to the point to 
indicate that the literary and linguistic aspects of his theme are never far from 
his mind, and that he succeeds in conveying to the non-linguist something of 
the excitement and the vision that can only belong to the scholar who is both 
historian and linguist. Behind the history of Anglo-Saxon England lies a great 
vernacular literature which at once distinguishes it from the history of the other 
germanised provinces of the Western Empire; it has an additional dimension. 
But Mr. Hunter Blair has also taken note of another, and much more neglected, 
aspect of Anglo-Saxon culture: there are Latin roots, too, running back into 
the Romano-British past and nurtured by the learning of the Celtic Church. 
The debt of Anglo-Saxon England to her Britons is nowadays a more serious 
matter for consideration than it once was, and one aspect of it at least has been 
surveyed in a masterly fashion by Professor Kenneth Jackson, in his Language 
and History in Early Britain. This, together with the work of several of his Cam- 
bridge colleagues, has been put to good account by Mr. Hunter Blair in the 
present book. The ‘Celtic fringe’ shows a tendency to advance. It can never be 
the centre of the picture, yet it deserves all the attention that is now being paid 
to it. 

But if we can no longer relegate the Celts to a few footnotes, neither can we 
neglect the continent of Europe; and it is here that I feel a little unsure of Mr. 
Hunter Blair’s guidance. I do not mean that the great moments of Anglo- 
continental contact are lost to him, but only that, with the exception of Scan- 
dinavia, continental history seems not to be a regular or comfortable part of his 
thinking. Starting with the Jutes, I have the feeling, perhaps wrongly, that the 
author is content to take up the position afforded him by the latest article 
without having reflected over-long on his own account. He is very far from 
being at ease with the Frankish world in which St. Wilfrid and St. Boniface 
moved; he knows little of Germanic law in general if he really supposes that 
Aethelberht’s dooms contain much of primitive Germanic custom; he misses a 
great chance in not taking up the continental challenge of Sutton Hoo, which 
is still left to the archaeologists; he reflects hardly at all upon the complex 
debt of Anglo-Latin scholarship to the continent (the Carolingian renaissance 
comes and goes as a spectre that it is better not to admit having seen); on 
Anglo-continental trade there is little; and one would hardly guess that Anglo- 
Saxon institutions fit into a general Germanic pattern from which it is perilous 
to isolate them, as Chadwick knew. My point is not that Mr. Hunter Blair 
ought to have written a history of England plus the continent, but simply that 
his story would have gained in depth and meaning if he had more often 
visualised England as part of a larger, and quite assimilable, civilisation. 

Having said so much, I return to my first point. This was a big undertaking 
which most scholars would have shirked. Mr. Hunter Blair seems to me to have 
written a much-wanted book. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. Watiace-HapriLu 
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Bedae Venerabilis Opera, Pars 111: Opera homiletica. Edited by D. Hurst. Pars IV: 
Opera rhythmica. Edited by J. Fraipont. (Corpus Christianorum Series 
Latina, CXXII). Pp. xxi+473. Turnhout: Editions Brepols, 1955. 
Belgian Frs. 450 (cloth), Belgian Frs. 400 (paper). 

More than sixty years ago Morin published his pioneer article on the 
genuine homilies of Bede. Now at last we have a text-critical edition of them in 
the correct liturgical order, from Advent to 29 August (Decollatio S. Fohannis 
Baptistae). The basic witnesses to the text are two manuscripts of the ninth 
century, the B(oulogne) codex, mishandled by Giles, and a S(angallensis) now in 
Zurich, which has never been collated before. Only these two contain the 
homilies in their right order and without lacunae. In addition, the editor, 
David Hurst, gives the readings of seven other manuscripts and also those of 
such of the homilies as are preserved in four lectionaries of the ninth century. 
He has also drawn up a most useful table comparing the lections from the 
Gospels in Bede’s homilies with those found in the same period in the Roman, 
Roman-Neapolitan, and Gallican use. As was to be expected, Bede in this work 
relied most heavily on Augustine and Gregory I, and the editor has supplied a 
full apparatus of sources. Little has escaped his net, but the story from Rufinus 
(340, 189 ff.) Bede had already used in his commentary on Acts (my edition, 
54, 5 ff.). Also, the references to Plato and Diogenes (89, 9 ff.) and to Tatian 
and Marcion (95, 5) are, I suspect, echoes of Jerome, Adv. Jovin. ii. g and ii. 16, 
while the explanation of alleluia may be indebted to Jerome, Epist. 26. Bede 
was not a born orator, like Augustine or Caesarius of Arles, and these addresses, 
with their long sentences, which recall Bede, the expositor, must have been 
difficult to follow for his monastic congregation. Dom Hurst is doubtless right 
when he argues that the Homilies were composed by Bede late in life because, 
though much of the doctrine is Patristic, they reproduce to a great extent Bede’s 
own words and thoughts, and the method, so common in the commentaries, 


of direct verbal citation from his predecessors is relatively infrequent. But when 


Dom Hurst suggests that they were written between 730 and 735, he surely 
forgets that Bede included them in the list of his works at the end of the 


Ecclesiastical History, that is to say, they cannot be later than 731. As an Appendix | 


the editor lists the supposititious sermons printed in P.L. The great majority, as 
Dom Jean Leclercq has shown, are passages taken from Bede’s commentaries on 
Mark and Luke. Among the rest Dom Hurst suggests that 88 to 103 may be by 
the same author as 85 and 86. It would be interesting to identify the author; 
for Dom Hurst seems unaware that 85 and 86 have been printed also in P.L. 
cxix. 693 ff. among the works of Servatus Lupus. This attribution goes back to 
Busaeus but is very suspect; for Busaeus seems to have assigned them to Lupus 
simply because he found them in the same manuscript as Lupus’s genuine Life 
of St. Wigbert. On the whole this is an excellent edition. But why, except for 
full stops, is there practically no punctuation? A passage of twelve or even 
fifteen lines without a single comma is a sore trial to the reader. Forms, like 
distinare, discriptio, disperant, even though found in BS, should not be in the text. 
Bede’s De orthographia is sufficient proof that he knew the correct spelling. 
Finally, the proof-reading should have been better. I have noted between forty 
and fifty misprints, and on page 208, 28 anima has dropped out between vivet 
and nostra. 

A careful recension by J. Fraipont of Bede’s genuine hymns, De die iudicii, 
and Collectio psalterii completes this volume. The Collectio, a kind of litany of 
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verses culled from all the Psalms, survives in three manuscripts. The editor 
has rightly allowed most weight to Parisinus 1153. Bede had made his selection 
from the version of the Psalms that Jerome translated directly from the Hebrew, 
and this manuscript generally preserves this version, whereas the other two 
frequently introduce changes to make the text conform to the Vulgate. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY M. L. W. LaIsTNER 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. By Avrom Saltman. (University of London 
Historical Studies, II). Pp. xvi+594. London: University of London, 
Athlone Press, 1956. 50s. 

Theobald, the third and last monk of Bec to become archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has long clamoured (if the phrase can be used of so unobtrusive a figure) 
for a biographer. Indeed, of all the archbishops of Canterbury between Stigand 
and Winchelsey, his need has been greatest in this respect, and more than one 
recent scholar, when treating of the English Church in his day, has hinted that 
the neglect he has suffered might turn out to have been unjust; that Theobald 
might well be revealed as an influential ruler and a significant personality. 

Dr. Saltman in his scholarly and weighty volume has met this demand, at 
the specialist’s level, almost entirely, and he has, in addition, collected all the 
archbishop’s charters, both published and unpublished. If we add the first 
volume of John of Salisbury’s letters, recently edited by Millor and Brooke, 
which includes all those written by John when acting as secretary to the 
archbishop—a few may indeed be from the archbishop’s own pen—we have 
before us all the known materials for a reconstruction of Theobald’s career 
together with a careful account of his life and activities based on those materials. 
Theobald, at least so far as documents go, has been ‘done’. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Saltman had a difficult task in presenting his biography. 
Theobald, an elusive and perhaps somewhat colourless personality, who was 
neither a saint, nor a theologian, nor a preacher, nor a familiar correspondent, 
was drawn from the twilight of Bec into the tangled mélée of English affairs in 
the reign of Stephen. Caught between king and empress, with Henry of Win- 
chester for long dominating the scene as the king’s brother and papal legate, 
and exiled for a time for his opposition to the king, Theobald was never able 
to control events or even to pursue a policy, save perhaps in the last years of 


’ his life. He was, nevertheless, an essential part of the scheme of things, and 





also constantly engaged in the routine administration and incidental con 
troversies of his diocese and province. His acta are therefore very numerous, 
but most of them were solicited by others; they are not the landmarks of his 
own policy. 

In these circumstances, Dr. Saltman has taken what was perhaps the only 
possible course. He has treated in separate chapters or sections the various 
groups or types of person with whom the charters have to do; monastic houses, 
fellow-bishops, electoral bodies, the two kings. All of these he examines in great 
detail, anchoring his narrative securely to the charters and other original 
sources. In parts the detail is very close; thus Theobald’s dealings with his 
principal suffragans are parcelled into chronological sections and regional sub- 
sections, and the flow of narrative ceases entirely. From all this the impres- 
sion (it can hardly be called a picture) emerges of a conscientious, tenacious 
man, who by dint of perseverance and a grasp of principle kept the machinery 
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of Church government moving correctly, if slowly, and who was ultimately able 
to impose something of a pattern on it—his conception of the Church as 
autonomous, and as directly answerable to Rome, so far as circumstances and 
the king permitted. No one ever accused Theobald of personal failings or 
misguided actions, and though both popes and kings were at times angry with 
him, in almost every case his devotion to duty and to his sovereign was sooner 
or later acknowledged. 

The book would seem to have been a-printing for an even longer time than 
is the wont of university presses. Account has therefore not been taken of some 











recent work, and it was most unfortunate that this book and the first volume 
of John of Salisbury’s letters should have appeared almost simultaneously. 
The two authors, being members of the same Cambridge college, were aware 
in general of each other’s work, but Dr. Saltman was unable to use the new 
text or to refer to it, and was probably restrained also from giving a full-length 
account of the letters and their place in Theobald’s life. In addition, his praise- 
worthy habit of always citing original sources often makes it impossibie to be 
certain whether he has dismissed or missed recent secondary work. Thus to | 
take a few examples; Tillmann’s work on papal legates, the article on Cerne 

by Brooke and Morey (E£.H.R., 1948), the articles on the York election by | 
Talbot and Morey (Cambridge Historical Journal, 1950, 1952), and the present 
reviewer's sketch of the English bishops of the 1160’s, are nowhere noted. 

The charters, over 300 in number, are edited in exemplary fashion and will 
be valuable to future students of legal and tenurial history. They are, however, | 
for the most part individually commonplace; many of them do no more than | 
notify or confirm a grant of property. Very few have a wider historical interest, 
and scarcely any reveal personal details of Theobald’s life. 

As might be expected, a number of new pieces of information emerge. It is 
interesting to learn that Henry of Winchester actually gained from Innocent II 


his request for a metropolitan see at Winchester in 1145, though the pope’s } 


death occurred just in time to prevent its erection (22). Bishop Godfrey of St. | 
Asaph is shown to have been a monk of Coventry (129), and several of the | 


= 


charters help to date the heads of religious houses of the period. The weary | 


years of printing seem to have been well used in correcting proofs; misprints | 
have been almost—perhaps entirely—eliminated. One or two minor slips were 
noted. Thus the bishop of London in 1139-43 was not a monk (gg); Dr. 


Saltman (129, 130) has not had the advantage of Mr. Brooke’s researches on the / 


bishops of Exeter (cf. John of Salisbury, Letters, p. g note); there is nothing in | 
fact to show that Henry of Winchester had anything to do with the coronation 
of the king’s son (38); the difficult question of Nigel of Ely’s alleged visit to 
Rome is answered in the right way, but not without confusion of wording (138); | 
and perhaps too much faith is put on the verbal accuracy of the Battle chronicle | 


(158). It may be added that no account is taken of the beginning of the study } 


of Canon Law, which took place in various cathedrals in the last years of 
Theobald’s reign. 

These are points of small importance and do nothing to detract from the 
high standard of scholarship maintained throughout. It must be said, however, 
that it is a book for the professional historian, not for the general reader. No 
attempt is made to see Theobald as a personality, or to summarise his achieve- 
ment. Perhaps he must always remain a dim figure. Nevertheless Dr. Saltman 
might have permitted himself a few pages, in a book of almost six hundred, in 
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which to show us the archbishop against the background of his times. As it is, 
we must still go to Stubbs and John of Salisbury. 
PETERHOUSE, Davip KNOWLES 
CAMBRIDGE 


Sacerdozio e Regno da Gregorio VII a Bonifacio VIII. Studi presentati alla sezione 
storica del congresso della Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 13-17 ottobre 
1953- (Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, XVIII, nos. 50-57). Pp. xi + 180. 
Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1954. n.p. 

The eight papers assembled in this volume were presented at the historical 
section of the congress organised in Rome, October 1953, by the Gregorian 
University in commemoration of its fourth centenary. Other papers, dealing 
with problems of ancient and modern Church history, were published in 
Analecta Gregoriana, xx and I|xxi (their contents are listed on the last three pages 
of the volume here reviewed). Sacerdozio e Regno gives us the medievalists’ 
contribution to the congress; the choice of the topic hardly needs justification. 
The relation between spiritual and secular authority has long been considered 
a central, if not the central issue in the making of medieval western society, yet 
the speculative and political problems involved have thereby lost nothing of 
their freshness nor their challenge to the historian. Indeed, we have become ever 
more aware of the insufficiency of the broad generalisations and simplified 
formulae with which historians only a few generations ago seemed quite 
satisfied, confident as they were that the medieval issues did not basically differ 
from what we know as Church-and-State problems in the modern world. 
Where an earlier tradition of historiography relied on the great manifestoes 
and the dramatic highlights which punctuate the course of medieval relations 
between the ‘two powers’, contemporary research is probing into a much wider 
field. For some time now, we have seen an intensified inquiry going on into 
theological, canonistic, and liturgical texts; diplomatic and iconographic 
material ; the symbolism of rites and insignia, and so forth. As this analysis is 
progressing, we begin to realise how complex, how subtle—and often, how 
confusing—the conceptual framework was of medieval doctrines on rulership, 
and also, how elusive their relation to the realities of medieval government and 
politics. 

Several of the studies presented here are concerned with the general 
interpretation of the great issues at stake between the eleventh and the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. These studies have one thing in common: they stress 
the semantic problems arising from the fact that in the great debate so many 
notions were expressed in equivocal catchwords and metaphors, which almost 
of necessity lent themselves to substitution of one meaning for the other when 
the same term was used in different contexts of argumentation. It follows that 
the writers and the protagonists in the perennial controversy, especially when 
arguing the case for extreme solutions, often fell victims to a commutatio terminum 
that needs confused not only their contemporaries but many a modern student 
of medieval thought as well. 

Among the various classes of source material to which modern historiography 
is turning for new light on the political ideas and institutions of the Middle 
Ages, the canonistic texts, that vast corpus of eminently speculative and 
eminently practical writing, are perhaps the most important recent addition. 
Still for the most part unedited, and for a long time the recondite hunting 
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ground of only a few specialists, it has of late found an ever-widening attention, 
Yet the working methods of the glossators of canon law, who had to cope with 
so heterogeneous a set of sources as were the texts assembled in the Decretum 
and the Decretals, make their writing particularly rich in pitfalls for the reader 
who expects from them a fully consistent system of thought. 

It is therefore most welcome that one of the foremost authorities in this field, 
Father A. M. Stickler, undertakes in his article, ‘Sacerdozio e Regno nelle 
nuove ricerche attorno ai secoli XII e XIII nei Decretisti e Decretalisti fino 
alle decretali di Gregorio IX’ (1-26), to demonstrate the ambivalence of such 
concepts as imperium and gladius materialis. Canonistic proponents of both the 
‘hierocratic’ and the ‘dualistic’ theory applied these terms at will, now to the 
material coercive authority of the Church, traditionally delegated to the lay 
prince, now to the apex of secular, political rulership. They were thereby 
defeating their own attempts at defining the nature of the ‘subordination’ of 
the temporal to the spiritual, and often arrived at dogmatic assertions that 
were at variance with their solutions of practical issues. The complex substance 
of the canonists’ divergent opinions is not simply to be recognised by classifying 
them according to their answers, yes or no, to the stereotyped question, ‘an 
imperator habeat gladium a papa.’ It would be rewarding if Don Stickler were 
to extend this inquiry to the notion of papal dominium temporale, where the 
connotations of sovereignty in the Pontifical States, eminent domain of ecclesi- 
astical property, and political overlordship were frequently superimposed on 
each other by the medieval writers. 

A similar warning against simplification of the hierocratic trend, this time 
among the theologians, is voiced by M. Maccarrone, who analyses the subtleties 
of speculation on ‘Potestas directa e potestas indirecta nei teologi del XII e XIII 
secolo’ (27-47), and shows that one would be wrong in assuming a massive 
papalism as communis opinio in this period. The unedited treatise of Remigio di 
Chiaro de’ Girolami, a disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas, seems of particular 
interest in this connection (46). 

G. B. Ladner, “The Concepts of ecclesia and Christianitas and their Relation 


to the Idea of Papal plenitudo potestatis from Gregory VII to Boniface VIII’ | 


(49-77), finds that in another crucial term semantic shifts occurred in the period 
under discussion. The expression plenitudo potestatis was at first employed by the 
papal chancery in connection with papal delegations of power, especially 
legatine power ; applied to the pope himself, it designated the difference between 
the fullness of his spiritual jurisdiction over the Church universal and the 
bishops’ jurisdiction within their particular churches. This means, then, 
sovereignty : the fullest possible authority within the limits of a defined field of 
powers and including, as such, certain temporal consequences of spiritual 
authority as well as temporal sovereignty in the Papal States. The expansion 
of plenitudo potestatis into a formula of unlimited power, both spiritual and 
secular, occurred only after Innocent III; in Dr. Ladner’s view it is connected 
with the ambiguities which resulted from the survival of what he calls the 
inverted Carolingian tradition, i.e. the conception which placed kingship as an 
institution within the Church instead of keeping distinct the Christian common- 
wealth of nations—Gregory VII’s christianitas—from the body corporate of the 
ecclesia. The genetic relations which Dr. Ladner establishes between plenitudo 
potestatis and legatine commissions are of especial interest in view of certain 
canonistic doctrines of the thirteenth century which B. Tierney has lately 
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ntion, analysed in his Foundations of the Conciliar Theory (Cambridge 1955) ; doctrines 
: with which arrived at interpreting the papal fullness of power much on the lines of 
etum |  plena potestas in proctorial and political representation, that is, as defined and 


eader limited by the mandate of the principal. 
Still another term, beneficium, became a fighting word when Frederick 
field, Barbarossa in 1157 violently protested against its use by the papal legate, who 


nelle | had spoken of the bestowal of the imperial crown as a ‘benefice’. To the Ger- 
i fino mans, this sounded like a claim of feudal suzerainty over the Empire. W. Ull- 








“such mann, ‘Cardinal Roland and Besancon’ (107-25), convincingly argues that 
h the pope Adrian IV did not retract anything when he insisted that the curia had 
o the used the incriminated word not in a feudal sense, but merely to indicate that 
e lay the imperial crown is a ‘divine favour’ conferred through the pope’s mediatory 


sreby | office. Adrian only formulated the current papal theory of Roman emperorship 


n’ of } which, Dr. Ullmann holds, had always been papal doctrine, traceable back to 
that John VIII in the Carolingian age and rooted in Gelasian conceptions. (In- 


lance | cidentally, it may be observed that it is by no means certain whether Gelasius’s 
fying | so-called Ep. 1 (JK 611), usually considered to have been written by him in the 
» ‘an service and on behalf of his predecessor Felix II, and so cited by Ullmann 
were (112, nn. 16, 19), is a papal document at all; it should also be noted that a 
> the variant of its c. 10 wrongly appears under the name of John VIII in Anselm 
clesi- of Lucca, iv. 10 and in Gratian, Dist. xcvi. 11.) Inasmuch as it reaches beyond 
d on the direct interpretation of the Besancon incident, this paper may be considered 


a corollary to Dr. Ullmann’s recent book, The Growth of Papal Government 
(London 1955), where the uncommon thesis that papal doctrines of rulership 


time | 
leties were always ‘monistic’ is fully developed. 
XIII So much for the articles dealing with the general semantics of sacerdotium et 
ssive regnum. Of the remaining four, the paper by.A. Walz, O.P., ‘Papstkaiser 
io di Innozenz III’ (127-38), presents a summary report on the topics discussed by a 
‘ular } score of recent writers in relation to Innocent’s imperial ideas. B. Llorca, S.J., 
| deals with ‘Derechos de la Santa Sede sobre Espafia: el pensamiento de 
ition | Gregorio VII’ (79-105), and examines the reasons why Gregory VII in regard 
III’ | to Spain based himself on proprietary rights of St. Peter over the peninsula, 
‘riod | which he claimed to have existed ab antiquo, ex antiquis constitutionibus, rather 
’ the than operated within the framework of vassalitic or tributary ties for which the 
ially papal policy strove in respect of the other Christian nations. Father Llorca 
veen { doubts the traditional view that the claims in the case of Spain were based on 
the the Donation of Constantine. However, he has to admit that such special 
hen, | documents as he thinks must have existed before the Arab invasion and been 
id of alluded to by Gregory VII, have never come to light. Thus his argument, from 
tual which the apologetic motive is not altogether absent, remains rather debatable. 
sion Finally, two specific areas of conflict in the history of Aragén are competently 


and ) discussed by J. M. Pou y Marti, O.F.M., ‘Conflictos entre el Pontificado y los 
cted reyes de Aragon en el siglo XIII’ (139-60), and A. Fabrega Grau, ‘Actitud de 





the Pedro III el Grande de Aragon ante la propia deposicién fulminada por el 
san | papa Martin IV’ (161-80). 
10n- The whole volume serves as a fine illustration of the historical actuality of a 
* the perennial theme. As is to be expected, differences of opinion or emphasis on a 
itudo good many issues come to the fore among the contributors; it could not be 
tain { otherwise with the often self-contradictory, often ambiguous nature of the 
itely historical evidence itself in ‘quella tragica lotta in cui tutte e due le parti 
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contendenti avevano sempre ragione e torto nello stesso tempo’ (Stickler, 25), 
Rationalise as we may, there remains much in the medieval doctrines of 
sacerdotium and regnum that is out of harmony with la conscience de I’ Eglise during 
the first millennium and the last four centuries. The reminder comes from 
pope Pius XII, and we could not wish for a better authority. ‘Cette conception 
médiévale,’ he said, speaking of his predecessor Boniface VIII on 8 September 
1955 to the members of the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
‘était conditionnée par |’époque. Ceux qui connaissent ses sources, admettront 
probablement qu’il serait sans doute encore plus étonnant qu’elle ne fat pas 
apparue.’ 

Tue CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA STEPHAN KUTTNER 

WasHincTon, D.C. 


The Religious Orders in England, Vol. 11: The End of the Middle Ages. By Dom 
David Knowles. Pp. xii + 407. Cambridge: University Press, 1955. 45s. 

The third volume of Professor Knowles’ magnum opus on the Religious Orders 
and their work in medieval England takes the story forward from 1340 to 1485. 
Thus this volume does not complete the work as it was previously suggested 
that it would. Everyone will be the richer by this change of plan. But the 
reviewer must necessarily suspend some of his judgments until the complete 
picture of late English monasticism has been filled in. 

Sixteen chapters are grouped together as Part One, under the title, ‘The 
Historical Framework’. Eleven more follow, on “The Institutional Background’. 
There are three appendices—on ‘Chaucer’s monk’, ‘Henry V and the West- 
minster recluse’, and ‘Regulars as bishops’. There is a rich bibliography and a 
good index. 

This great work is in the first place one of synthesis. It shows how invaluable 
a stocktaking can be. Students will be saved weeks of work by, for example, the 
survey of the effects of the Black Death on the orders, or by the accounts of the 
change-over in the late medieval monastic economy or of the contents of 
monastic libraries. But the opportunity has been taken by the author himself 
to fill in important gaps and to point out the many chances for future rewarding 
work in the field of late medieval monastic history (for instance on the Durham 
Account Rolls). 

In accordance with the views expressed in his inaugural lecture on the 
‘Historian and Character’, great care is taken to sketch in the outstanding 
personalities, men like abbots Thomas de la Mare and Whethamstede of St. 
Albans, priors Chillenden of Christ Church, Canterbury and Wessyngton of 
Durham and the scholar, Uthred of Boldon. Almost all the great figures are 
Benedictines. Already the author suggests there is something unsaintly which 
prevents most of them from reaching the full stature of an Ailred of Rievaulx. 
But Professor Knowles is anxious to prevent the adoption of any facile inter- 
pretation of late medieval monastic history such as would suggest a headlong 
descent towards Avernus. The suppression of the alien priories was not a direct 
anticipation of the Dissolution. The attempt by Henry V to initiate a reform 
movement should not be overlooked. This may be admitted without in any 
way detracting from the thesis that what was ominous lay in the fact that the 
king’s intervention should be required to stimulate reform. It was the growth 
of royal power in almost every sphere in the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
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centuries which was at least as dangerous potentially to the monasteries as the 
appearance of radical criticism of the monks. 

As might be expected from the joint author of Monastic Sites from the Air, 
the architectural achievements of the religious are carefully appraised. Special 
attention is given to Ely and to Gloucester. Then again the poet in the professor 
listens attentively for the faint echoes which come down to us from these 
vanished men. With a vivid touch the reader is transported to the scenes of 
their activity—the river-banks by Syon or the ruins of Haughmond. Admirable 
restraint is exercised (as in the passage on Chillenden’s work on p. 190). 
Further the strengths and frailties of the monks are recorded with real human 
understanding by a man of religion who has shared their life. It is the many- 
sided interests of the author which raise this book above the mere level of a use- 
ful scholarly survey to that of a creation of the first order in historical writing. 

MERTON COLLEGE, Jj. R. L. Hicurietp 
OxFORD 


Liturgies of the Religious Orders. By Archdale A. King. Pp. xii + 431 + 47 plates. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1955. 50s. 

Lorsque le pape S.Pie V, en 1570, imposa le Missel Romain a l’ensemble 
de l’Eglise latine, les diocéses et les ordres religieux en possession d’un usage 
ayant au moins deux siécles d’antiquité furent autorisés 4 garder leurs livres 
traditionnels. Ainsi se trouvérent exemptés de la régle commune les Chartreux, 
les Cisterciens, les Prémontrés, les Carmes et les Dominicains. Jusqu’a aujour- 
d’hui, il n’y avait pas d’ouvrage d’ensemble sur ces liturgies particuliéres. Pour 
se renseigner a leur sujet, le moyen ordinaire était de recourir aux articles, 
d’inégale valeur, dispersés dans les récentes encyclopédies religieuses. Aussi 
faut-il se réjouir que M. Archdale A. King nous offre un agréable et savant volume 
sur la liturgie des cing ordres religieux qui ne sont pas soumis au rit romain. 

Pour chacun d’eux, aprés une courte mais substantielle notice, rappelant 
lorigine de l’institut et les principales vicissitudes de son existence, il énumére, 
dans l’ordre chronologique, les documents qui permettent d’en suivre lhistoire 
liturgique, jusqu’a l’établissement de la pratique actuellement observée. Celle-ci 
est décrite avec assez de détail pour que le lecteur puisse s’en faire une claire 
image et saisir les traits qui la distinguent de l’usage romain. 

Dés la fondation de la Grande Chartreuse (1084), les disciples de saint 
Bruno se signalérent par l’extréme austérité de leurs offices. Soucieux de mener 
la vie érémitique, ils n’eurent la messe conventuelle tous les jours qu’a partir 
de la premiére partie du XIII° siécle. De leur cété, les religieux prétres ne 
célébraient le saint sacrifice pour leur compte que le dimanche. I] fallut arriver 
ala fin du XVI° siécle pour qu’ils fussent autorisés 4 la messe privée quotidienne. 
Aujourd’hui encore, a la Noél, le Jeudi saint, 4 Paques et 4 la Pentecdte, lorsque 
la messe est chantée par le prieur, elle est la seule et unique, toute la com- 
munauté y recevant la communion. Le cérémonial est des plus réduits: pas de 
sous-diacres ni d’acolytes, pas de dalmatiques, ni de tuniques, ni de chapes. 
Le célébrant est seul dans le sanctuaire ; le diacre, revétu de la cuculla ecclesiastica, 
sorte de long surplis de laine blanche, n’y pénétre que lorsqu’il a quelque 
fonction a accomplir. Les premiers livres liturgiques d’aprés lesquels s’élabora 
le rit cartusien furent naturellement ceux qu’on employait dans le diocése de 
Grenoble, relevant lui-méme de Lyon. De la les points de contact qu’il a encore 
avec le rit lyonnais. 
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Les Cisterciens sont presque aussi anciens que les Chartreux (1098). En 
réaction contre les magnificences de Cluny, ils s’attachérent dans les premiers 
temps a observer en tout une rigoureuse simplicité: leurs vétements furent de 
laine naturelle et non teinte, la laine blanche étant bientét réservée aux prétres, 
tandis que celle des brebis brunes servait a habiller les fréres convers. Les 
premiéres églises se distinguérent par la nudité des lignes et l’absence de 
décoration. La liturgie, moins dépouillée que celle des Chartreux, avait 
cependant éliminé tout élément de luxe ou de pompe jugée inutile. I] est 4 
présumer que les premiers livres d’église employés 4 Citeaux provenaient de 
maisons clunisiennes, de Solesmes en particulier. La centralisation de l’Ordre 
permit une réglementation générale qui, dés le XII° siécle, aboutit a un rit 
nettement spécialisé. I] garda jusqu’au XVII° siécle son originalité. En cours 
de route, il s’était d’ailleurs considérablement enrichi, notamment depuis que 
les Pontificalia avaient été concédés aux abbés, a partir de la seconde moitié du 
XIV°® siécle. Les abbés de Citeaux et des quatre maisons majeures obtinrent 
méme le droit de conférer les Ordres, jusqu’au diaconat inclusivement, droit 
qu’ils exercérent jusque vers la fin du XVII° siécle. Le cérémonial dont 
usérent ces hauts prélats, fort éloigné de la simplicité primitive, se rapprochait 
de plus en plus de celui des évéques. 

D’ailleurs, 4 partir de la fin du XVI° siécle, dans la plupart de leurs 
maisons, les Cisterciens tendent spontanément, et sans y étre en rien invités par 
les papes, a délaisser leurs coutumes traditionnelles pour se conformer au 
commun rit romain. II y eut des protestations isolées, mais, dés 1618, la victoire 
des romanisants fut assurée. En 1656 parut un Breviarium Cistercience iuxta 
Romanum et, Vannée suivante, le Missale Cistercience iuxta novissimam Romani 
recognitum correctionem. Quelques bribes cependant du rit proprement cistercien 
avaient été sauvegardées. De nos jours le voeu général est de revenir aux sources 
primitives. Le missel de 1924 a ressuscité quelques anciens rites. I] est probable 
que la restauration ne s’en tiendra pas la. Les pages consacrées 4 ce mouvement 
de flux et de reflux sont du plus haut intérét. 

Encouragé par les papes Gélase II et Callixte II, saint Norbert établit la 
premiére maison de ses chanoines réguliers 4 Prémontré, a l’ouest de Laon, en 
l’année 1120. Bien que les dotant de la ‘Régle de saint Augustin’, il s’inspira 
de l’exemple cistercien et, dés 1142, un pacte de charité liait moines et chanoines 
blancs. Ceux-ci entendaient joindre a la vie canoniale le ministére apostolique 
des ames. Devenu archevéque de Magdebourg (1126-1134), saint Norbert 
confia a ses fréres de nombreuses paroisses. L’Ordre se répandit rapidement et 
le premier chapitre général en 1130, réunit prés de cents abbés. 

Pour l’architecture de leurs églises, les premiers Prémontrés prirent modéle 
sur les Cisterciens, tandis qu’ils rattachaient leur liturgie, dans les grandes 
lignes, aux vieilles traditions des chanoines réguliers. Un coutumier propre a 
Ordre semble s’étre constitué dés les origines, mais l’uniformité, avec bien des 
diversités locales, ne fut guére obtenue qu’au XIII° siécle. Les éléments de ce 
rit Prémontré, progressivement élaboré, provenaient pour la plupart de la 
liturgie courante, telle qu’elle régnait dans les provinces contigiies de France 
et de Germanie.! Le privilége des Pontificalia fut accepté par l’abbé de Prémontré 
dans le premier quart du XIV° siécle. Dans la suite, le cérémonial alla en se 


1 Les rubriques de la commixtion, le vendredi-saint, a l’office des Présanctifiés (voy. 
p. 189, notes 7 et 8), révélent l’influence directe de l’Ordo romanus antiquus, section du 
Pontifical romano-germanique. Voy. M. Andrieu, Immixtio et Consecratio, 1924, 106-107. 
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développant, jusqu’au moment ow l’on éprouva le besoin de revenir aux 
traditions premiéres, tout en tenant compte de l’unification opérée depuis saint 
Pie V dans l’ensemble de |’Eglise latine. De la fin du XVI° siécle au milieu de 
XVIII°, on voit se combattre confusément ces tendances diverses. Les romani- 
sants semblaient prendre avantage, lorsque, au crépuscule de l’ancien régime, 
les derniers abbés de Prémontré voulurent imposer la liturgie parisienne de 
larchevéque Charles de Vintimille. L’innovation, mal acceptée hors de France, 
sombra dans la tourmente révolutionnaire. Depuis lors, de nombreux chapitres 
généraux ont travaillé 4 trouver une via media entre l’ancien rit Prémontré et 
l’actuel usage romain. L’Ordinaire de 1949 est la plus récente expression de cet 
effort d’accommodement. 

C’est vers le milieu du XII° siécle qu’apparaissent dans l’histoire les 
Ermites du Mont-Carmel. Aprés la perte de Jérusalem (1187), ceux d’entre 
eux qui étaient de rit latin obtinrent du Patriarche et Légat apostolique, 
Albert de Verceil, une constitution reproduisant les dispositions générales de la 
‘Régle de saint Augustin’. Le monastére du Mont-Carmel lui-méme n’eut 
longtemps qu’une vie précaire et intermittente. Mais l’?Ordre, implanté en 
Europe, s’y était vigoureusement développé. II] avait presque aussit6t renoncé a 
la primitive vocation érémitique pour s’assimiler aux Ordres mendiants et se 
vouer aux mémes ceuvres que les Franciscains et les Dominicains. La régle 
recue de saint Albert enjoignait aux premiers Carmes de suivre la liturgie des 
chanoines réguliers du Saint-Sépulcre, lesquels avaient apporté a Jérusalem les 
usages francais, surtout parisiens. Mais, en Occident, la tradition originelle se 
contamina vite au contact de la liturgie dominicaine et, plus tard, elle subit a 
son tour les effets de la réforme de saint Pie V. 

L’Ordre dominicain fut lui aussi, 4 sa naissance, mis sous l’égide de la ‘Régle 
de saint Augustin’, laquelle s’élargit bient6t en des Consuetudines empruntées en 
partie 4 Ordre de Prémontré, mais adaptées a la mission spéciale des Fréres 
précheurs. Ceux-ci, dans les premiers temps, avaient simplement suivi la liturgie 
des divers diocéses ot ils s’étaient établis. Mais le besoin d’uniformité se fit 
bientét sentir et, aprés diverses tentatives, aboutit 4 la promulgation par le 
Maitre général Humbert de Romans, en 1255-1256, des quatorze livres, 
antiphonaire, lectionnaire, missel, etc., qui devaient régler la vie liturgique de 
lOrdre. Ainsi constitué, le rit dominicain a traversé les siécles sans changements 
essentiels. L’effort d’ Humbert de Romans avait été d’aller aux sources romaines, 
en dépit de l’opposition qui se manifesta ga et la, a Paris principale- 
ment. 

Surtout descriptif, l’ouvrage de M. Archdale A. King renferme une masse 
d’informations, de détails liturgiques précis, dont la richesse n’apparait pas 
dans la présente recension. I] ne dit évidemment pas tout ce que nous voudrions 
savoir sur l’origine, les rapports de filiation ou de dépendance des cing liturgies 
étudiées. Ce sont 1a des problémes qui ne seront résolus que par la comparaison 
des textes. Il faudrait pour chaque livre, missel, ordinaire, etc., se livrer 4 une 
minutieuse recherche des sources, par voie de confrontation. Ces études 
particuliéres et plus approfondies seront facilitées par l’ouvrage que nous venons 
d’analyser : il offre 4 la fois un cadre d’ensemble et l’indication des documents 
a considérer. Quant aux personnes qui désireraient simplement étre informées 
sur les particularités et les caractéres distinctifs des cinq rits en question, elles 
trouveront ici tout ce qu’elles souhaitent. Elles s’instruiront agréablement. 
M. Archdale A. King dispose avec aisance de sa grande érudition. I] ne retient 
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que ce qui va a son propos et il l’exprime dans un style simple et clair qui est 
un charme pour le lecteur. 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG MIcHEL ANDRIEU 


England under the Tudors. By G. R. Elton. (A History of England, IV). Pp. xi + 
504. +5 maps and diagrams. London: Methuen, 1955. 25s. 

In commenting upon the persistent legend about a Glorianna of almost 
‘angelic perfection’, Mr. G. R. Elton writes: ‘After 350 years, the old spell is 
still at work.’ The author of England under the Tudors may be a dealer in magic 
but he is very much the dispeller of ‘spells’ and his short but succinct work on 
England of the Sixteenth century is dedicated to the shattering of time- 
honoured shibboleths. In some ways Mr. Elton is rather like a bull in a china 
shop: he is always breath-taking, often brilliant and occasionally alarming. 
His penchant for spirited opinions on a wide variety of subjects plus the fact 
that he is arguing a thesis within the confines of a textbook length work, has 
forced him to generalise (usually in strong if lively language) upon many 
highly controversial facets of Tudor life and personalities. Not everyone will 
accept such conclusions as that the position of Henry VII ‘was still medieval 
kingship, no different in essence from that of Edward I and Richard II’ (p. 44); 
or his dismissal of Cardinal Wolsey as a man ‘of great mental powers’ whose 
career was ‘attended by folly, arrogance, false aims, and final failure’ (p. 88); 
or the sound Protestant judgment that ‘her [Mary’s] life was one of almost 
unrelieved tragedy, but the pity which this naturally excites must not obscure 
the obstinate wrong-headedness of her rule’ (p. 215). Moreover, the author’s 
handling of the causes of the Reformation may create a certain amount of 
debate over such statements as that Lollardy ‘had nothing to do with the move- 
ment which got under way when Henry VIII broke with Rome’ (p. 110); and 
‘these first rumblings of attack [the heresies of Bilney and Tyndale] played no 
part in bringing about the Reformation; but for the political revolution they 
would have been stamped out. Nor was the Reformation in England a result 
of the so-called intellectual Renaissance’ (p. 111). Finally, those of us who 
harbour a secret admiration for that ‘most serene and invincible Prince’, 
Henry VIII, may not feel entirely happy with the argument that ‘by depriving 
himself of his outstanding servant [Thomas Cromwell], Henry VIII destroyed 
the efficiency and the purpose of his government’ (p. 193). 

Mr. Elton might rightly complain that these are generalisations taken out 
of context and indeed they are—out of context of a multi-volume work—for 
the author has set his hand at destroying all the ancient ‘spells’ and at presenting 
a fresh view of Tudor history. The breadth of his vision deserves, in fact almost 
demands, more space, for this is a textbook with a thesis—that the real heroes 
of the sixteenth century are Henry VII, Thomas Cromwell, Lord Burghley 
and Elizabeth but the greatest of these is Cromwell, the architect of the future. 
‘In the last analysis it was he who founded the modern constitutional monarchy 
in England and organised the sovereign national state’ (pp. 128-9). Herein lies 
the argument—that the greatest contribution of the Tudors lay in government, 
in the creation of a rational bureaucratic regime that could live even after the 
king and his household had all but withered away. For Mr. Elton the watershed 
is the period of Cromwellian omni-presence between 1532 and 1540. 

It would be inaccurate to assume, however, that this is the only theme; old 
and cherished ‘spells’ are attacked from every side. The author denies that the 
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Tudors opposed the old nobility and instead argues that they merely resisted 
all obstreperous subjects whether great or small. Doubt is cast on the treasured 
formula that the Tudors were the creatures of their unpaid J.P.s who enforced 
only ‘popular’ royal policies. Rather, he suggests briefly (tantalisingly so) that 
the independence of the J.P.s has been heavily exaggerated and that in fact the 
government bossed and bullied them unmercifully. His section on parliament 
under Henry VIII, which amounts to but eleven pages, warrants a volume by 
itself, for Mr. Elton attacks some of the most sacred tenets of parliamentary 
scholarship. He denies that the Henrician supremacy was parliamentary 
‘depending either for its first authority or for its exercise on parliament’, and 
he strongly doubts that Henry VIII proved ‘his supreme political genius’ by 
systematically taking the nation ‘into partnership’ by means of parliamentary 
sanction of his religious-constitutional policy (pp. 165-6). 

In a word, Mr. Elton has vigorous, often brilliant, ideas on almost every 
conceivable aspect of the Tudor age, and those of us who move through 
history at a more leisurely pace must stand in awe of what can only be described 
as a superb synopsis of Tudor England. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 
EVANSTON 


Martini Buceri Opera Latina, Vol. XV: De Regno Christi: Libri Duo 1550. Pp. Ixx 
+ 340. Frs. 2,000; Vol. XV>is: Du Royaume de Jésus-Christ: édition critique de 
la traduction frangaise de 1558. Pp. viii + 304. Frs. 1,400. Edited by Frangois 
Wendel. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France; Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1955. 

At long last after three hundred and seventy-seven years a complete edition 
of the works of Martin Bucer is in course of publication. A collected edition 
was begun in Basel in 1577 but only one volume appeared, the Scripta Anglicana, 
containing much of what he wrote in and for England, including the famous 
De Regno Christi. It is this work, numbered XV in the new Opera Omnia, which 
is the first to appear, in a critical edition of the original Latin of 1550, and the 
French of 1558, by Professor Wendel of Strasbourg. 

Martin Bucer was undoubtedly one of the greatest biblical and patristic 
scholars of the whole era of the Reformation whose pioneering work in these 
fields is still far from being recognised and honoured as it should be, though 
it was taken up and continued in the work of Calvin and others. Mention must 
be made particularly of his superb little book, Von der wahren Seelsorge, an epoch- 
making work on the nature of the Church and the ministry, and his exegetical 
methods which laid the foundation for the great Biblical commentaries of the 
later sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. Continental politics unfortunately 
deprived Bucer of his base in Strasbourg in 1549, and though called to England 
by Cranmer where he worked heart and soul for the Church of England he died 
in 1551 in Cambridge, too early for his influence to have its full effect. Of all 
the continental Reformers he was the most ‘Anglican’, combining a deep 
evangelical piety, in the older Anglican sense of ‘evangelical’, with a rich sense 
of the Church’s liturgical tradition on the one hand, and a remarkably alert 
understanding of the relation of the worshipping and evangelising Church to 
the life of the whole nation, on the other hand. A comparison between Martin 
Bucer and F. D. Maurice would be well worth carrying out. 

There are many things in the De Regno Christi that might be singled out for 
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comment and discussion, but we may content ourselves with drawing attention 
to one point which is relevant to current interest in reunion. Bucer’s teaching 
about the Church as the Body of Christ, which dominates his whole conception 
of the ministry, leads him to give an account of the ministry which is at once 
‘episcopalian’ and ‘presbyterian’ but in a richer and fuller sense than the 
combination of the adjectives ‘episcopalian’ and ‘presbyterian’ can indicate. 
Here the contributions of episcopalian and presbyterian churches which were 
impoverished as they became sundered from one another are held in a rich 
unity and in a fullness of insight which none of the separated churches knows 
at this day. The De Regno Christi, lib. I, c. v, and lib. II, c. xii, might well be 
prescribed as texts for study by the British Council of Churches! 

These new editions of The Kingdom of Christ, both in Latin and French, are 
very well edited and produced with concise introductions, careful annotations, 
with precise references to the best literature available on the relevant historico- 
critical points raised by a study of the text. There is also an excellent biblio- 
graphy. Professor Wendel is to be congratulated on a valuable contribution to 
the study of Reformation sources, and to be very warmly encouraged in his 
efforts, along with those of his colleagues, toward the publication of the complete 
works of Bucer. It may well be that with this edition of his writings Bucer will 
come into his own, and still play a part in healing our ecclesiastical divisions. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Tuomas F. TORRANCE 


The History and Character of Calvinism. By John T. McNeill. Pp. x + 466. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. $6.00; 36s. 

This is without doubt a very valuable and excellent account of the Calvinist 
contribution to the Reformation and to the Church in the Western world. 
While great learning clearly lies behind it, that learning is never paraded. All 
the profound issues are discussed, but never in such a way as to deter the general 
reader who is not familiar with the technical vocabulary. This is to be warmly 
commended as a very readable and indeed a moving book which holds the 





interest like a great historical novel. No definition of Calvinism is given, yet | 


the reader is left in no doubt about what it is; and it becomes more and more 
evident that Calvinism cannot be named or estimated in terms of its origins, 
or in terms of a fixed ecclesiastical system, far less a logically-systematised creed. 


It has a depth of sympathy for the whole need of man, a breadth of interest / 


embracing all aspects of his life, social and political as well as religious, and a 
persistent adaptability which allows the genuine spirit of Calvinism to make 
itself universally at home in different nations and ages without losing its own 
essential character. 

The volume is divided into four parts—the first two are concerned with the 
origins of Calvinism in the Swiss Reformation under Zwingli, and then under 
Calvin in Geneva. The account is given with great lucidity and Calvin’s own 
personality and his great gifts as a pastor are very finely portrayed. Professor 
McNeill has clearly assimilated very thoroughly all the important works on 
the subject, and has made many phrases from these works his own as well as 
their judgments, but they are taken up in an original and fresh interpretation 
of his own which has its own power. The scholar could wish again and again 
for the relevant documentation; while some judgments, for example, on the 
spiritual life and development of Zwingli and Calvin, are apparently based on 
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one-sided evidence. But on the whole the work is carefully executed, and written 
with an admirable candour as well as with critical appreciation. 

The third section deals with the expanse of Reformed Protestantism in 
Europe and early America. In the first part of this Dr. McNeill is not so much 
at home; and some of it is rather superficial, while the account of Calvinism 
in Scotland leaves something to be desired, though the account of Calvinism 
in America is much happier and very illuminating. 

The fourth section discusses Calvinism as reaching through the era of 
fragmentation toward the changing world of thought today where it is clearly 
regaining its early emphasis upon reunion, expansion, and ecumenicity. These 
hundred pages are full of many clear-sighted judgments and repay close study, 
especially by those engaged in the Ecumenical Movement. Here are some 
statements, for example, which no one who knows the whole history of Calvinism 
cannot but endorse, and which are very well put. ‘Living Calvinism has always 
reached beyond its existing status, seeking union and intercommunion... . 
The Calvinist churches are likely to participate in extensive reconstructions, 
carrying with them into wider communions what is felt to be essential to their 
tradition, and leaving behind the inferior and archaic elements to which in 
separate existence they have adhered. The Spirit of Calvinism can no longer 
be solely associated with, or exclusively claimed by, the churches of Reformed 
origin. No longer spoken of with contempt, or apology, it goes forth into the 
commerce and exchange of ecumenical Christianity, there to survive or perish.’ 

The weakest part of the whole work is undoubtedly that on the theology 
of Calvin. Admittedly it was not the intention of the author to give a proper 
account of Calvin’s theology even in a brief space, but to write of its broad 
characteristics and to point out the main issues: and that is done with remark- 
able freshness and clarity; but a profounder handling of his theme at that 
point would have helped to make this a really great book, and have helped to 
point out in a more constructive way the substantial contributions of Calvinism 
to a reunited Church. 

Our last word, however, must be one of deep gratitude, for this is a work 
which can be confidently put into the hands of the intelligent reader of general 
literature, as well as the theological student and the well-read scholar. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Tuomas F. TORRANCE 


Old Priest and New Presbyter: Episcopacy and Presbyterianism since the Reformation 
with especial relation to the Churches of England and Scotland. By Norman Sykes. 
(Gunning Lectures 1953-54 and Edward Cadbury Lectures 1954-55). Pp. . 
viii + 266. Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 27s. 6d. 

A book which has grown out of the Gunning Lectures at Edinburgh and 
the Edward Cadbury Lectures at Birmingham may be expected to have an 
academic flavour and, since the lecturer is Dr. Sykes, a certain vivacity in the 
titles of the work and of its eight chapters. These proceed from the Godly 
Prince and the Godly Bishop through discussions of parity and imparity, the 
parting of the ways, the ‘times of ignorance’ and ‘Giant Pope’ to the outline 
of a Via Media in a ‘Moderate Imparity’. It is to be noted also that the work 
was completed without knowledge of the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Convocations of Canterbury and York on the Church of South 
India, since the circumstances of the time of its appearance will give it to some 
an air of being a tendenzschrift. Naturally some of the points made will seem to be 
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controversial points, the force and impact of which will be felt or disregarded 
according to the estimate formed of the value and completeness of the evidence 
which lies behind or suggests them. For the general reader (and it is a most 
readable book) and student alike, the interest will probably be found to lie in 
observing the variations and nuances of opinion and of the mood of expressing 
conclusions in the course of centuries. It may well be that arguments from 
exceptions or necessity in the past may afford highly precarious grounds for 
establishing new norms for present practice. But even if it is argued that their 
importance and extent may easily be exaggerated, it is at once unhistorical and 
unimaginative to brush them aside as though they had never existed instead 
of setting oneself to enquire if anything is to be learnt from observation of past 
attempts to handle the problems. Even if ‘a reasonable interpretation of the 
available facts’ is the most that can be hoped for, and is therefore unsatisfactory 
to those to whose schematic minds the appeal to history is heresy, it has none 
the less been true of the Church of England in post-Reformation days that it has 
been able to combine a firm grasp of principles with the aspirations of Christian 
charity from which alone any hopeful projects of Reunion can proceed. The 
volume bristles with quotations which it will be found useful to compare with 
those in the late Dr. A. J. Mason’s work The Church of England and Episcopacy 
together with some which may be regarded as a foretaste of his own long- 
expected work on the life and times of archbishop Wake. Some will find 
interest in comparing and contrasting dicta of William Wake and Randall 
Davidson; some may question interpretations of early Church history or the 
antithesis in regard to the Evangelical Revival of Methodist-Arminian and 
Anglican-Calvinist; but all may note with a kindly smile as characteristic that 
the book begins and ends with a quotation from Dr. Johnson, and that there is 
a very Anglican difference of opinion between title page, half-title and cover 
as to what the proper description should be. 
Curist CuurcH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFORD 


A Basic History of Lutheranism in America. By Abdel Ross Wentz. Pp. viii + 430. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. $5.00. 

In May 1956 Professor Wentz terminated an illustrious career as a teacher of 
Church History. For forty years he had occupied the chair of Church History 
at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

It is appropriate that the last year of his teaching career should be marked 
by the publication of his latest, and probably finest, book. 

For many years Professor Wentz has stood alone as the major interpreter 
of the life and work of the Lutheran Church in America. In 1923 his Lutheran 
Church in American History established a new pattern for the interpretation 
not only of the history of the Lutheran Church in America but of the Christian 
Church as a whole in the American scene. The work was revised and brought 
up to date in 1933 and now appears this greatly expanded and improved 
rewriting under the title A Basic History of Lutheranism in America. 

Professor Wentz believes that he sees a ‘succession of parallels between church 
history and general culture . . . a reciprocal relation between nationality and 
religion, between a man’s conduct as a citizen and his conduct as a church 
member, between the political and the ecclesiastical history of a country’. In 
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ded ) 1923 this was felt to be a ‘novel angle of approach’; now it is the accepted 


ence | pattern. 
Following his pattern Professor Wentz has divided the book into six parts. 


most | 

ie | Each part treats a given time span in the life of the American nation. Each 
sing part begins with a chapter on the general background which sets the framework 
rom | for the subsequent discussions of the history of the Lutheran Church. Special 
for | chapters (vi, ix, xiv, xx) are devoted to summaries of the social and cultural 
heir _—ihistory of the Lutherans in America. Of unusual interest is chapter xxxiv, 


and ‘Lutherans Discover the Human Race’, in which the development of the sense 
ead _—of social responsibility by the Lutherans is depicted. 

past The last chapters of the book are the most lively of all. Here Professor Wentz 
‘the | writes as a first-hand observer of the Lutheran World Federation and the 
modern Ecumenical Movement. Because the author has been so deeply 


tory | 

one. involved in these developments he writes almost autobiographically and 
has | provides insights which probably no one other person could afford the reader. 
tian The work has its weak spots. Professor Wentz has always, both in class-room 


The lecture and in print, been the apostle of ‘making things clear’ by the process 
vith of simplification. Now and then his zeal for clarity goes out of control and he 
pacy | becomes guilty of a type of over-simplification which obscures rather than 
ng- reveals. A second flaw is his over-inflated estimate of the importance of the 
find process of ‘Americanisation’, which leads him to slight somewhat the influence 
dall of European contributions. Or again, his treatment of the Lutheran Church- 
the | Missouri Synod does not reveal any true understanding of the deep faith and 
and _— powerful life which make that body one of the major forces in the Lutheran 
that Church in America. Certainly the slight treatment he gives Lutheranism in 
Canada ought not to go unnoticed and reflects an unfortunate parochialism. 


ce For all this, the book will stand by itself for many years as the standard 
interpretation of Lutheranism in America. Nowhere on the American scene 

S does there seem to be emerging a Lutheran historian who can match Professor 
Wentz for breadth of research and experience, for cogency of understanding 
and appreciation, for comprehensiveness of treatment and for pointedness of 
interpretation. 

30. A glance at the full Bibliography, divided by chapters, will serve to explain 

| Professor Wentz’s eminence, especially when it is understood that this Biblio- 

rof  gtaphy is a ‘Selective Bibliography’. The full and wide-ranging index only adds 

ory | % the impression that here is a book which represents the distillation of long 


years of earnest, honest and competent research and reflexion. 
hell OBERLIN COLLEGE, RicHAarRD C. WoLrF 
OBERLIN, Onto, U.S.A. 


mit De svenska studieresorna och den religiésa kontrollen # Sran reformationstiden tll 
a Srihetstiden. By Sven Géransson. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1951, Fasc. 
baie 8). Pp. ix +204. Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: 
soa Otto Harrassowitz, 1951. Swedish Kr. 10.00. 


. d In the period between the Reformation and the end of the sixteenth century 
Sweden had no university worth the name. Uppsala was moribund: it was 
reanimated only in the 1590’s, and did not become a really effective teaching 


i | institution until thirty years after that. It followed, therefore, that Swedes who 
“ie desired higher education (and particularly those who aspired to enter the 
rt | Church) must seek their training abroad. This in turn involved the danger that 
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students might absorb, during their stay at a foreign university, unorthodox 
religious opinions; and the danger was the greater, because the German 
universities which were closest in religious position to the Swedish middle-of- 
the-road Lutheranism were not those which were in the forefront of thought, 
or those which appealed most to the wandering student. Calvinist and Roman 
Catholic universities, for one reason or another, exercised a strong attraction. 
In this situation, some control of the movements of students, in the interests of 
the maintenance of orthodoxy, seemed to be essential. And it is the attempts to 
enforce that control which Dr. Géransson describes, in this admirably thorough 
and well-documented study. 

The problem was complicated by a number of factors. There was, first of 
all, the shifting theological position of the Lutheran Church in Sweden itself. 
The quasi-Anglicanism of John III gave way to the gnesio-orthodox Lutheran- 
ism of men like archbishop Angermannus, and this in its turn to the quasi- 
Calvinism of Charles IX; half a century later the unionist and syncretist 
movements strove with official orthodoxy for the control of the Establishment; in 
the 1680’s came the climax of the struggle between Aristotelianism and 
Cartesianism; and under Charles XII Uppsala’s indulgent tolerance of Pietism 
was contradicted by the king’s desire (for political reasons) to force students to 
patronise the straitly-Lutheran university of Greifswald. Every change in the 
religious climate was reflected in the official attitude towards student-tours; 
and this book, though it might seem to deal only with an interesting byway of 
Swedish history, is in fact a remarkably illuminating guide to the general 
history of the Swedish Church between John III and the Age of Freedom. 

A second complication was provided by the fact that not all those who went 
abroad to study were intending to enter the Church. Just as Sweden in the 
sixteenth century had no effective university, so also there was no satisfactory 
school of manners, where a gentleman might acquire a courtly education. 
Isolated, remote, and poor, with no great capital city to support the arts, 
Sweden was dependent to a very large extent upon the continent for culture. 
The nobility went abroad to obtain it; and one of their most valued privileges 
(confirmed repeatedly by successive monarchs) was the right of free peregrina- 
tion. The Swedish passion for foreign travel is at least as old as the sixteenth 
century. But the noble’s sojourn abroad was not only a right: from the point 
of view of the monarch it was a duty, as Charles IX, with characteristic 
trenchancy, made clear. For it was to the nobility above all that the monarchy 
looked for administrators and statesmen. Until about 1640 there was no 
effective teaching of modern languages to be had at Uppsala, and men who 
aspired to serve the State must obtain them (among much else) by going abroad. 
The nobility doggedly refused to admit the right of the State or the Church to 
limit their free choice of university; and they carried their point. They made 
only one exception: on grounds of patriotism they acquiesced in the limitation 
imposed by the Ordinance of Orebro in 1617, which forbade study at Roman 
Catholic universities for the duration of the war with Poland. 

The recalcitrance of the nobility to ecclesiastical restrictions made the 
problem of controlling students difficult. Until 1617 there had been no legisla- 
tive enactment about it: the duty of supervision had been undertaken by the 
diocesan authorities, upon whose stipendia the average student very often 
depended. After 1617 attempts were made to exercise this control centrally by 
the State (which was now supplanting the dioceses as the chief source of grants- 
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in-aid); and later, efforts were directed towards placing the duty upon the 
shoulders of the theological faculty at Uppsala: students were to be examined 
in doctrine before going abroad, and to report back upon returning. The 
nobility steadily resisted all these devices; and their opposition helped to make 
all of them more or less ineffective. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, indeed, it was becoming apparent 
that no machinery of control was going to work for long. Even the Ordinance 
of Orebro was forgotten by the ’fifties, though the war with Poland was by 
no means over. Uppsala had become a university fully up to German standards, 
and the need to go abroad for theological training had greatly diminished; 
while even the nobility (thanks to the lead given by Oxenstierna and Charles X) 
had fallen into the habit of going there for their initial university education, 
before proceeding on the grand tour. An increasing proportion of those who did 
go abroad to study were not concerned to train for the Church. Germany no 
longer attracted students as in the past: they went to heretical universities in 
Holland, or England, or France. They went, moreover, for purposes not so 
much of education as of research: the age of the Forschungsreise was dawning. 
Or, if they went for education, then for education in medicine, or the law, or 
modern languages. Even churchmen tended to be less interested in theological 
controversy, and more concerned with Old Testament studies and biblical 
history. The religious temperature was falling rapidly; and the day was not 
distant when the offices of the Roman Church would be a tourist attraction 
rather than a dreadful temptation to the infirm of faith. The attempts at control 
continued, intermittently, and the demand for it was heard as late as the 1730's; 
but before the end of the seventeenth century it could be seen that control was 
impracticable, and in any case probably superfluous. Dr. Géransson tells this 
story well; and if at times his narrative seems somewhat weighed down with 
detail, it is unlikely that it need ever be told again. There is a useful German 
summary. 

THE QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, MICHAEL ROBERTS 
BELFAST 








Short Notices 





St. Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient. By Henri Metzger. Translated by S. H. 
Hooke. (Studies in Biblical Archaeology, 4). Pp. 75 +12 illustrations. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 8s. 6d. 


Although the author has himself traversed the ground, this little book is not 
another ‘In the Steps of St. Paul’. Indeed, the ‘we-passages’ are modestly kept 
to a minimum, and in the main it is an objective historical and geographical 
gazetteer. It does not aim at grappling with the notorious problems in the Acts 
narrative. It offers but one chronological table without alternatives; and in 
other respects also, its limited scope necessitates taking sides without explaining 
why. The most speculative, and among the most interesting, parts of the book 
are those which discuss why St. Paul visited some places and not others, and 
what were his policy and his predilections. 

Within its chosen limits it is an admirable background-book for a reader or 
a teacher of St. Paul’s life, and is illustrated by maps and photographs (some 
by the author himself). The translation and production are excellent. 

In the next edition, ‘Caesarea Philippi’ (p. 9) must be corrected to 
‘Caesarea’, and the route in Map III (passing outside Euboea) squared with 
p- 43 (St. Paul probably went between Euboea and the mainland). 

CLARE COLLEGE, C. F. D. Mou.e 
CAMBRIDGE 


St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea. By the late G. L. Prestige. Edited by 
Henry Chadwick. Pp. ix +68. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 12s. 6d. 

This posthumous work of Canon Prestige (edited by Henry Chadwick of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge) is a sad reminder of the loss sustained by English 
scholarship. It represents a vigorous and, for the most part, convincing defence 
of four letters which passed between St. Basil and Apollinaris on the doctrine 
of the Trinity included in the correspondence of St. Basil. The historical scene 
is brilliantly sketched with some typically pungent comments on the character 
and conduct of the saint. The suggested dating of Ep. 364 which largely rests 
upon a dubious assumption does not carry complete conviction. The author 
next examines the theological content of the letters with particular emphasis 
upon parallels in thought and language in the undisputed works of St. Basil. A 
translation of the letters is appended though the provision of a definitive text 
has been undertaken by another scholar and will shortly appear elsewhere. 
Besides the two letters contributed by Apollinaris to the correspondence the 
book includes the text of a short document often ascribed to Eustathius of 
Sebaste but almost certainly by the heretic himself. It is hardly too much to 
say that our knowledge of the Trinitarian opinions of Apollinaris has been put 
upon a new and more secure footing. A final paper on ‘Ancient Misrepresenta- 
tions of Apollinaris’ raises important issues and suggests a fuller degree of 
literary inter-traffic between orthodox and heretic than had previously appeared 
probable. The whole work makes a contribution to Patristic scholarship quite 
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out of proportion to its size and is an admirable example of the detailed critical 
work which still needs to be done in this field of study. 
Tue COLLEGE, H. E. W. Turner 
DuRHAM 


The Augustinian Concept of Authority. By H. Hohensee. (Folia, Supplement II). 
Pp. 79. Worcester, Mass. (U.S.A.): Holy Cross College, 1954. $2.00. 

This index of the use of auctoritas in the writings of St. Augustine does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but presents a concordance of the word and concept 
of auctoritas in St. Augustine’s writings which is incomparably fuller than the 
indices to Migne’s Patrologia Latina or to the Vienna Corpus. It contains first a 
list of St. Augustine’s works in chronological order, according to the list in 
B. Altaner’s Patrologia (2nd edition, 1950), with abbreviations as in the Beuron 
Vetus Latina, which are admirable for brevity, though not always recognisable 
at a glance. However, an alphabetical list of abbreviations is provided, which 
may mitigate this evil. 

There follows a list containing references to 1164 passages concerning 
authority, arranged in order of St. Augustine’s works, with reference to P.L. 
Eighty-five of the most important of these passages are then excerpted, and there 
follow indices of references to authority arranged according to its various 
aspects. 

There is a sketch of the development of St. Augustine’s thought on auctoritas, 
which occupies less than two pages, and which might have been spared, as it 
is obviously too summary to be of any great service. But Herr Hohensee has 
provided students of St. Augustine’s thought with a quite invaluable tool not 
available elsewhere. 

FERNILEE VICARAGE, G. G. WILLIs 
DERBYSHIRE 


A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion (Berlin MS. Or. Oct. rorg). Edited by 
Matthew Black. (Cambridge Texts and Studies, New Series I.) Pp. x +458 
+4 plates. Cambridge: University Press, 1954. 70s. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we see the return of the famous ‘Texts 
and Studies’. The notable contributions made by the first series under the 
editorship of the late James Armitage Robinson are still valued by all workers 
in the field of Biblical and patristic studies. The high standard of scholarship 
maintained throughout the whole series makes it classical in many respects. 

This same standard characterises again the opening volume of the new 
series. Dr. Black publishes here a hitherto unknown text from a Berlin manu- 
script (Or. Oct. 1019) which contains the ‘Book of Hours’ of the Malkite Church, 
written in Palestinian Syriac, and dating from the end of the twelfth century, 
though there are signs that it existed already before that date. This text is of 
the highest importance for the students of this Syriac dialect, because it offers 
much material and a valuable vocabulary provides many new features. For the 
student of textual criticism of the Bible the text is noteworthy, because the 
Palestinian Syriac version survived only in a very fragmentary state and this 
‘Horologion’ covers many gaps, especially with regard to the Book of Psalms. 
The editor has carefully collated this new evidence with the LXX (in its 
Byzantine form, quite rightly) and shows a number of interesting variants. 
The liturgiologist will welcome this book, where its kinship to the similar Greek 
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services from which it was translated is not complete and where it has its own 
character in many specific hymns. It is feasible that this has a tradition of its 
own, lost in the ordinary lines of transmission. Dr. Black has also pointed to an 
interesting survival of old monthelite theology which is found here, though in 
general its theology is completely ‘orthodox’. Prof. Baumstark would have 
thought of immediate influence of Jewish Targumim on some of the O.T. 
variants, but Dr. Black was quite justified, I think, in not following Baumstark 
here; he prefers influence through the Peshitta. The rich introduction of the 
editor is followed by a good translation and a beautifully printed text. The whole 
work is a worthy example of excellent scholarship and a happy start of this 
renewed undertaking. May this second series surpass, if possible, its predecessor 
and form a new monument of British learning! 
UNIVERSITY OF UTRECHT W. C. vAN UNNIK 


The Church of Armenia: her History, Doctrine, Rule, Discipline, Liturgy, Literature, 
and Existing Conditions, 2nd. ed. revised. By Malachia Ormanian. Translated 
from the French by G. Marcar Gregory. Edited by Terenig Poladian. 
Pp. xxvi + 219. London: Mowbray, 1955. 21s. 

Ormanian’s book was originally in Armenian and was translated into French 
in 1910 by B. Oreilles; the first English edition appeared in 1912. Here we have 
the second (revised) English edition translated from the French by G. M. 
Gregory. 

Written by a former Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople the original 
gave the official views on the Church in Armenia. The details of the Church’s 
organisation are clearly set out and an Anglican especially may read with 
sympathy of a Church that developed from the time of Gregory the Illuminator 
early in the fourth century on its own lines, of her recognition of at least three 
ecumenical councils, of the small number of dogmas on which she insists as 
necessary to salvation, of her sacramental rites and teaching and of her 
persecutions that she has suffered. 

‘The weakest part of the book is the historical’, said F. C. Conybeare of the 
original. The Armenian is probably the oldest national Church in existence but 
no ground has been left now by Tixeront, Carriére, Gelzer or Grousset for 
the repetition, found here, of the claim to an apostolic origin. In view of the 
work done by there scholars, the following sentence should have been excised; 
‘The Apostolic origin of the Armenian Church is established as an incontrovert- 
idle fact in ecclesiastical history’. It is also unfortunate that the influence of the 
sees of Caesarea, Antioch and Constantinople on the growing Armenian Church 
is minimised for the evidence of Faustus of Byzantium and of Agathangelus is 
enough to show that the early bishops of Great Armenia till c. A.D. 350 went to 
Cappadocian Caesarea for ordination and were thus dependent to some 
extent on that see and through it on Antioch. On the other hand, chapter viii 
on the history of the Council of Chalcedon in relation to this Church is excellent; 
so far as persecution allowed the Armenian Church to hear of it, it seemed an 
instance of Byzantine intrigue against Alexandria and at Dwin in 506 the 
Armenians under Babguen with the Georgians and Albanians condemned 
Chalcedon and Leo’s Tome. It is surprising that the great work of Eznik, the 
fifth-century Armenian writer of the golden age of Armenian, Against the 
Sects or De Deo, is not mentioned; after the early translators, of which he was 
one, he wrote the finest piece of original Armenian scholarship. More surprising 
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still is that even in the new historical chapter by Poladian so little is said of the 
sufferings of this martyr Church. A Western Christian should lay down this 
book not only with gratitude for so much learning put at his disposal but also 
with the sombre reflection that the Allies of the Great War in the day of victory 
did so little to help a national Church in its hour of anguish and that more peace 
seems to have come to parts of this Church now in Soviet Russia than was ever 
guaranteed by the ‘Christian’ Allies. 

MERTON COLLEGE, C. S. C. WiLiraMs 

OxFORD 


Jahrbuch fiir Liturgik und Hymnologie, 1. Jahrgang 1955. Edited by Konrad Ameln, 
Christhard Mahrenholz, Karl Ferdinand Miller. Pp. xvi +246. Kassel: 
Johannes Stauda, 1955. DM. 24.00. 

The first volume of this new year-book will be warmly welcomed by 
liturgical scholars everywhere. It contains three main articles—by Bernhard 
Klaus on ‘The Nuremberg German Mass 1524’ with the text of a hitherto 
unpublished MS. in the Nuremberg State Archives; by Konrad Ameln and 
Ernst Sommer on ‘The Hymn book of Daniel Rump, Ulzen 1587’; and by 
Markus Jenny on “The two most important German-Swiss Church Hymnaries 
of the 17th century’. A great number of shorter studies is also included, but 
perhaps the most valuable feature of the book is the excellent series of biblio- 
graphical notes on all aspects of liturgies, arranged by subjects, ranging from 
primitive Christianity to Christian art. The field is not confined to German 
publications. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. W. DucmMorE 


The Development of the Parochial System from Charlemagne (768-814) to Urban II 

(1088-1099). By G. W. O. Addleshaw. (St. Anthony’s Hall Publications, 6). 

Pp. 19 +4 plates. London: St. Anthony’s Press, 1954. 2s. 6d. 
Early Parochial Organisation in England: the Origins of the Office of Churchwarden. By 

Charles Drew. (St. Anthony’s Hall Publications, 7). Pp. 26. London: 

St. Anthony’s Press, 1954. 2s. 6d. 

These short studies are the fruits of research. Canon Addleshaw has given 
a wider interpretation of the eigenkirche or proprietary church than the con- 
flicting views of German and French historians. He has shown how the village 
churches of the eighth and following centuries were founded through the 
initiative of the lord of the village, and how with the gift of the glebe payment 
of tithe constituted the endowment of the church. A church and a priest in 
every village was Charlemagne’s ideal. Gradually the lord’s dominion of the 
church conflicted with the authority of the bishop; the result was the reform 
movement of pope Gregory VII and the struggle over Investitures. In an 
illuminating survey of parish churches in later Anglo-Saxon England canon 
Addleshaw noted that the parochial system was more developed in the east 
than in the west of England; in some parts of the country the old minster 
system still prevailed. The number of parish churches in towns, e.g. York and 
Norwich, was remarkable. There are four excellent plates, one of a church in 
the diocese of Lucca, and three of Yorkshire churches built by laymen. 
Mr. Charles Drew made an exhaustive search of all the printed archi- 

episcopal and episcopal registers of the provinces of Canterbury and York, of 
churchwardens’ accounts, and of some manuscript sources, as shown in many 
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footnote references. Already in the middle of the fourteenth century church- 
wardens fulfilled the same functions as in the twentieth century. He has 
sketched and illustrated the liability of parishioners for the maintenance of the 
nave and for the provision of service books and the furnishing of the altar. He 
has noted the oft-repeated error of Lyndwood in the Provinciale in attributing 
the definite responsibilities of incumbents and parishioners to archbishop 
Winchelsey and an unknown Council of Merton. There were notable cases of 
friction between rectors and vicars and those parishioners who withheld pay- 
ments of customary dues and offerings and set up almsboxes in churches to 
collect money for their own liabilities. On p. 11, n. 27, the Winchester Statutes 
of ‘1262-5’ is a misprint for ‘1282-5’. 

29, LADBROKE GROVE, RosE GRAHAM 

Lonpon, W.11 


Amalarius of Metz. By Allen Cabaniss. Pp. xii+115. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1954. Dutch Guilders 7.50. 

The Frankish Empire of the mid-ninth century offers a great field for the 
historian. We have, for example, no modern edition of the two Lives of Louis 
the Pious and no comprehensive study, since that of Schrérs published in 1884, 
of the remarkable career of archbishop Hincmar of Reims. One is reminded 
of these and other deficiencies in reading the present book, which to a large 
extent stands to be judged on ‘background’. The truth is that almost nothing 
is known of the life of Amalarius of Metz, certainly not enough to justify an 
extended biographical study. Amalarius lives in his writings as the chief 
liturgical authority of the ninth century, and all that can with certainty be said 
of him has been said by Professor Laistner in four pages. In Professor Cabaniss’s 
106 pages some interesting points are naturally made, but the great majority 
of his suggestions, notably as to dates, are wholly hypothetical. The most useful 
part of his work is his discussion of the Liber Offictalis. Liturgical studies can 
never be easy for the layman, but the present author does his best to make them 
attractive, provided always that the layman can stomach a style of which a fair 
sample is ‘to the illustrious Dom Alcuin of Saint Martin it [the year 804] 
brought the grisly destiny of mortal kind’. Professor Duckett does these things 
so much better. Will not Professor Cabaniss, with his taste for biography, turn 
to more rewarding figures of the early Middle Ages? 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WaA.tace-HapriLi 


Quellen zum Wormser Konkordat. By Wolfgang Fritz. (Kleine Texte fiir Vor- 
lesungen und Ubungen, 177). Pp. 83. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1955. 
DM. 6.80. 

Bernheim’s well-known selection of texts on the history of the Investiture 
Contest (Quellen zur Geschichte des Investiturstreites, 2nd. ed., 1913-14) served many 
generations of students well. A new and carefully revised version of the second 
of the two small volumes has now been published by Wolfgang Fritz under the 
title Quellen zum Wormser Konkordat in the series of Kleine Texte ftir Vorlesungen 
und Ubungen founded by Hans Lietzmann. The selection of material follows 
Bernheim’s closely, with two exceptions. First, Dr. Fritz has omitted the texts 
included at the end by Bernheim to illustrate the character of episcopal elections 
after 1122, on the ground that they were too fragmentary to serve any useful 
purpose. Secondly, he has used the space thus acquired to introduce new 
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material collected in recent years, largely through the efforts of Professor W. 
Holtzmann, in English archives and libraries; for example, the interesting 
report on the Treaty of Ponte Mammolo from Hereford cathedral (no. 22). 
Eadmer’s account of the ending of the Investiture Contest in England is also 
included (no. 13). Other texts have been carefully revised in the light of new 
critical editions (notably F. S. Schmitt’s edition of the works of St. Anselm), 
and the result is a very useful little volume, which can be recommended to all 
teaching this important period in Church History. 
UNIvERsITY OF LIVERPOOL G. BARRACLOUGH 


Essays in Medieval Life and Thought. Edited by John H. Mundy, Richard W. 
Emery, Benjamin N. Nelson. (Presented in honour of Austin Patterson 
Evans). Pp. xviii +258. Columbia: University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1955. 32s. 

The work under notice is a collection of essays dedicated to Austin Patterson 
Evans, professor of History at Columbia University from 1931 to 1952. They 
are drawn from his former students and their variety is certainly testimony to 
Professor Evans’s breadth of outlook. The book is divided into three parts each 
containing groups of essays on the themes of religion and heresy; science and 
thought; institutional and local history. Since there are 14 essays in a total of 
256 pages it is hardly to be expected that their authors can do more than scratch 
the surface of their subjects. Similarly, it is inevitable that they are held together 
primarily by a common feeling of pietas rather than by any unity of theme, and 
this makes their total effect one of disjointedness. 

In the first part the confession of Prous Boneta, edited by the late W. H. 
May, makes interesting reading. Prous Boneta was an unlettered woman 
arrested at Montpelier in 1325 for holding what the author describes as 
‘Joachist views’. These amongst other things regarded John XXII as the 
‘veritable anti-Christ’ and the burning of the works of the Franciscan, Peter 
John Olivi, as the second Crucifixion. Her confession is evidence of how wide- 
spread the doctrines of the Spiritual Franciscans were in southern France at 
this period. The paper on Luther’s social views in the same part of the work, 
by Charles Trinkhaus, suffers from a certain triteness: for instance, it is hardly 
enlightening to be told that, ‘Luther’s religion appealed to the personal sense 
of isolation of the individual, to his feeling of ‘‘not counting’’. . . ’ 

In the second part on Science and Thought there is some close textual 
criticism on Engelbert of Admont’s Tractatus de Officiis et Abusionibus eorum by 
G. B. Fowler and on a thirteenth-century fragment of Simplius’s Commentary 
on Aristotle’s Physics. The final part of the book contains a stimulating study 
by John Hine Munday on Hospitals and Leprosaries in twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Toulouse: this is in many ways the most ambitious of the essays since 
it examines not only the very real efforts at succouring the sick and aged, but 
also sets them against their background of widespread heresy. His conclusion 
is that ‘the religious proliferation of heresy, religious extremism . . . and of 
repression did not retard the increase of this charitable work. Indeed, the 
passions of the time seem to have stimulated charity’. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon LEFF 
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A Small Household of the XVth Century: being the Account Book of Munden’s Chantry, 
Bridport. Edited with an introduction by K. L. Wood-Legh. Pp. xxxvi + 90 
+2 plates. Manchester: University of Manchester Press, 1956. 18s. 

In editing these household accounts kept by the two priests serving John 
Munden’s chantry at Bridport from 1453 to 1460, Miss Wood-Legh has set 
out to convey to the reader the sense of personal familiarity with their lives that 
she herself derived from her task. Her introduction describes fully the form and 
content of the accounts and draws on her wide knowledge of the religious 
background, while the text is printed with exemplary clarity and spaciousness 
and reproduces scrupulously every correction and addition in the original. 
(However, as shown by plate II, the second sum of 22s. 44d. on fol. 78 should 
be cancelled in the text, while the medieval yogh is consistently rendered as 
‘z’ even where the sense, as on pp. 20-21, clearly demands a ‘y’.) The accounts 
will be valued chiefly as comparative evidence for the life of that middle section 
of the community which already in the fifteenth century was more varied in 
its wealth and occupations than any other. Thus the ‘diet’ of the two chaplains 
was almost exactly equivalent to the weekly battels of the vicars choral at York 
(14d.), though less than half the sum paid by George Cely to his landlady at 
Calais. We can trace its seasonal changes, and note the negligible cost of 
feeding workmen at the common table—significant when we remember that 
meals were frequently offered as a contribution to wages. Yet the weekly diet 
(which does not appear to have been audited, and was perhaps a digest made 
for Savernak’s own purposes from particuli kept by John Trewen—see p. 81) 
makes monotonous reading. More valuable and interesting is the variety of 
information relating to wages of servants, labourers and artisans (including the 
rates for certain building operations), the fees of rent collectors and the expenses 
of official hospitality, which are contained in the sections on external expenses. 
If, despite these tantalising glimpses into their common life, the personalities 
and tastes of these priests remain inevitably obscure, Miss Wood-Legh none 
the less deserves our thanks for enabling us to meet them. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER G. L. Harriss 


Luther: letters of Spiritual Counsel. Edited and translated by T. G. Tappert. 
(Library of Christian Classics, XVIII). Pp. 367. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1955. 30s. 

This volume is dedicated to the most lovable aspect of the theology of the 
great German Reformer; and it may indeed help to dispel some of the pre- 
judices which are frequent amongst those who deplore the fact that he forced 
the Reformation of medieval Catholicism—and forget that the Roman Church 
had to undergo a similar reformation at Trent, although in a different direction. 
The editor has written a most readable, instructive as well as instructed, 
introduction showing the unity between Luther’s doctrinal and pastoral 
theology. It will be of great assistance especially to those who find the Weimar 
edition of Luther’s works too formidable and German and Scandinavian 
literature on Luther’s theology somewhat bewildering. 

The letters themselves are attractive because of their simple, human 
approach to the everyday and at the same time universal problems with which 
they deal. They illustrate vividly how man can live by the Word of God, and 
how much our generation has lost by abandoning the regular reading from the 
Bible in families and schools. The editor has made a wise selection from an 
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enormous amount of material, and the book will prove its worth in the pastoral 
work of ministers using it. 

There is yet another aspect under which this publication should be 
welcomed. The German nation was formed by the religious struggle through 
which it had to pass in the sixteenth century. Luther’s were the first substantial 
writings in the new German language, which was formed upon the basis of 
his Bible version. His voluminous correspondence was mainly conducted in his 
newly created German language, and since ‘language’ is not just formed. 
sound, but thought expressed in formed sound, we are, as it were, watching 
the birth of that new German language when reading these letters. 

The editor is to be highly commended for reproducing the spirit of the 
original so faithfully that an English historian may be sure of building upon 
reliable foundations when referring to this translation. Only occasionally have 
we felt inclined to differ from decisions taken by him. Perhaps the most serious, 
and at the same time most debatable, question is this, whether the translator, 
who has rightly taken the liberty of altering the punctuation or omitting 
occasionally a sentence or even a whole paragraph for clarity’s sake, might have 
left untranslated reiterative synonyms. For they carry a much heavier weight 
in English than in German. English readers should also take notice of the fact 
that evangelisch means ‘protestant’ rather than ‘evangelical’ (the translator’s 
choice), and that a Superintendent is equal to a Rural Dean in the Church of 
England, and not a Lutheran bishop. These small misgivings—and we have no 
more to mention—do in no way detract from the general excellency of the 
translation. 

BircH VICARAGE, ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


HEywoop, LANcs. 


Robert Holgate: archbishop of York and President of the King’s Council in the North. 
By A. G. Dickens. (St. Anthony’s Hall Publications, 8). Pp. 32 +1 plate. 
London: St. Anthony’s Press, 1955. 2s. 6d. 

In this informative pamphlet of 32 pages Professor Dickens presents a 
remarkably successful conspectus of the career of archbishop Holgate, with 
especial emphasis on his work as President of the Council of the North. Holgate 
was one of the many ex-religious who became leaders of the reformation in 
England; and his present biographer defends and justifies his change of allegi- 
ance and his part in the surrender of the Gilbertine House of Sempringham, 
of which he was Master. ‘He had already taken his stand on the other side, he 
believed in Henry VIII and Cromwell... in centralisation and conciliar 
administration rather than in a return to neo-feudalism and “affinity”’’. 

The services which Holgate rendered to the Council of the North are 
delineated with particular detail, and their importance duly appraised. Nor is 
his ecclesiastical administration as archbishop of the Northern Province 
neglected, though doubtless overshadowed by his Presidency of the Council. 
But his archiepiscopate gives evidence of his undoubted, though not extreme, 
Protestantism; and a careful account is given of his three schools at York, 
Hemsworth and Old Malton, a characteristic and valuable expression of his 
religious outlook. During the reign of Mary he was deprived, but died com- 
paratively unmolested. 

Professor Dickens has presented within the short compass of his pamphlet a 
remarkably complete as well as concise, yet critical survey of Holgate’s career. 
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There is one ‘howler’ however; for whereas on page 6 it is (correctly) stated 
that in 1537 Holgate was consecrated as bishop of Landaff, on page 18 it is 
further stated that in 1545 ‘he received consecration as Archbishop of York’. 
Now consecration is non-repeatable; and only nomination, election and con- 
firmation of the election to York were necessary. Professor Dickens has confused 
the ‘liturgically unique’ blessing and tradition by Cranmer of a pallium to 
Holgate on his translation to York with a second consecration. The rite used 
on this unique occasion is printed in J. Wickham Legg’s Essays Liturgical and 
Historical. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, NorMAN SYKES 

CAMBRIDGE 


Devon Monastic Lands: calendar of Particulars for Grants 1536-1558. Edited by 
Joyce Youings. (Devon and Cornwall Record Society, New Series, I). 
Pp. xxxviii + 154. Exeter: Devon and Cornwall Record Society, 1955. 30s. 

The dissolution of the monasteries brought about the greatest transference 
of landed property in England since the Norman Conquest; and unlike the 
earlier transference the later one was fully documented. It is some of the most 
fruitful of these documents that Dr. Youings has chosen to edit. The great bulk 
of the lands taken over from the monasteries were disposed of on strictly com- 
mercial terms. Every piece of property was carefully valued by the Court of 
Augmentations, and where a sale was under consideration the market price 
was precisely calculated. It is these Particulars for Grants which are transcribed 
here, with a long and valuable introduction by the editor which will probably 
serve as a model for students in many other counties. 

Dr. Youings reckons that the gross value of monastic property in Devon 
amounted to about £6,740 a year in 1535. This included about 130 manors, 
which accounted for nearly 60 per cent of the entire monastic property. Tithes 
and other spiritual revenue made up another 25 per cent. The remainder 
consisted of odd farms, house-property, and rents. The first sale took place in 
September 1537. Within ten years nearly 60 per cent of the Devon monastic 
lands had been sold off, and by 1558 nearly 70 per cent. In an appendix Dr. 
Youings has listed for us all the monastic properties remaining in Crown hands 
in 1558-9, and it is to be hoped that one day she will feel able to deal with the 
particulars for these properties in the same detail. The Particulars for Grants 
are full of minute topographical information, the value of which is much 
enhanced by the editorial footnotes. Dr. Youings’s volume draws attention to a 
valuable and neglected source for local historians and one hopes that her book 
will inspire other county record societies to publish the relevant Particulars for 
their own territories, If a number of counties did this we should have a picture 
of Tudor England more detailed than anything before or since. 

Att Sous COLLEGE, W. G. Hoskins 
OxFoRD 


Puritanism in Old and New England. By Alan Simpson. (Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures). Pp. ix+126. Chicago: University Press; Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1956. 22s. 6d. 

So much has been written on Puritanism that it must be difficult to find a 
vacant title. That chosen by Professor Alan Simpson of the University of 

Chicago for this small volume sounds comprehensive, but is intended to be 
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restrictive, for the writer is simply describing ‘a historical movement with a 
beginning and an end’, one which ‘does not repeat itself’. He is not concerned 
with the view that would relate Puritanism to earlier revivals. What he discusses 
began in the mid-sixteenth century, developed under Elizabeth, flourished 
under Cromwell, finally throwing up Quakerism and then ebbing away. 

The book comprises six Lectures, with striking headings, and aims chiefly 
at sketching ‘the impact of Puritanism on English and American institutions in 
the seventeenth century’. The author makes clear that for him the essence of 
Puritanism is ‘an experience of conversion’ which separates from the mass of 
mankind and is accepted as involving the privileges and duties of the elect. 
He refers to ‘that miracle of rebirth within the human soul which formed the 
grand object of all Puritan striving’, and to rebirth as ‘a vivid personal experience 
in which the individual soul encounters the wrath and redemptive love of God’. 
It will be thought by some that this identifies puritan and evangelical, finding 
the real Puritan further to the left than is justifiable, and that it may be no more 
practicable to attempt to extract the quintessence in this case than to discover 
‘das Wesen des Christentums’. The definition, however, explains the emphasis in 
the chapters on “The Covenanted Community’, ‘Salvation by Separation’, and 
‘Saints in Arms’, and the study of this type of Puritan is as able and as interesting 
as one could desire. 

The marks of English and New England Puritanism are plainly indicated : 
the place of experience as distinct from performance ; the authority of the Bible 
as contrasted with that of the Church ; the stress on the eternal as compared with 
the temporal ; the emphasis upon a way of life with a view to a holy community. 
In the concluding chapter on “The Puritan Tradition’ the surviving influence 
of the Puritan on politics is summed up by reference to our system of limited 
government which implicitly puts God before man, the development of self- 
reliance, the service to education, and a pronounced ethical interest. Through- 
out the book stress is laid upon the religious character of the movement, as 
distinct from the economic. The author insists upon mis-spelling the name of 
Lord Rosebery. There are some interesting notes and useful references. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN G. D. HENDERSON 


John Whitgift and the Reformation. By Powel Mills Dawley. (Hale Lectures, 1953). 
Pp. xii +251. London: A. & C. Black, 1955. 15s. 

These ‘Hale Lectures’ for 1953 were first published by Scribner’s Sons in 
New York in 1954 and are now reprinted in a British edition. The author, who 
is Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, has long been engaged in a full length biography of Whitgift and offers 
in this volume what Dr. Norman Sykes in an appreciative foreword calls an 
‘apéritif’ of the larger work. Its seven chapters with epilogue, bibliography and 
index certainly make a useful addition to studies of the English Reformation 
as they treat in turn of the National Church, the Elizabethan Settlement, 
Cambridge and Controversy, Whitgift at Worcester, the Challenge of Puritan- 
ism, the Defence of the Establishment and the ‘Last Decade’. In the circum- 
stances it is necessarily selective rather than exhaustive, but it deserves to have 
special attention called to it as a sober and well-marshalled exposition of aspects 
of Whitgift’s character and policy which have frequently been misrepresented 
because misunderstood. It was an age not free from perplexity with in England 
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a female sovereign who often left her ministers puzzled, even if they had some- 
times to confess that at her most perverse her judgment was occasionally, 
however provokingly, vindicated. No modern successor of Parker, Grindal or 
Whitgift would be likely to envy them their position and the attitude attributed 
to the last in regard to Trinity College, Cambridge, that, pending changes 
ordered by proper authority, ‘conformity would be a salutary disciplinary 
exercise’ was capable of application in a wider field. Whitgift was a man whom 
it was perhaps easier to dislike than to love: the combination of shrewdness 
with prudence and a sense of the possible will seldom excite admiration from 
those to whom neutral tints are unattractive. But he had his human side. Did 
he not borrow the Codex Bezae and when unable propter ingentia sua negotia to 
finish working at it secure an extension of time for it on a bond of forty pounds, 
as one of the Cambridge Grace Books shows? Parker would probably have kept 
it anyhow. And in his handling of Cambridge disputes and of controversy as to 
the Lambeth Articles, he shows quality even where perspicacity is said, as we 
think erroneously, to have deserted him. But the work is one to be reckoned with 
as well as disputed about, and should find many readers. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 

OxFoRD 


Champion of Reform: Manuel Abad y Queipo. By Lillian Estelle Fisher. Pp. xi+ 
314. New York: Library Publishers, 1955. $6.00. 

Manuel Abad y Queipo was appointed to the Mexican bishopric of 
Michoacan in 1810, shortly before the outbreak of the great Indian revolt led 
by the curate of Dolores, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. He exercised the duties of 
this office for five years, was then recalled to Spain, and died there in poverty 
and obscurity in 1825. The main facts of his career both before and after his 
appointment to the bishopric are well-known. Indeed, Miss Fisher discussed 
them herself in an article (not included in her bibliography) which was printed 
in the Hispanic American Historical Review in 1935, and her new biography, 
painstakingly based on Abad y Queipo’s published writings, on his correspon- 
dence preserved in the Archives of the Indies at Seville, and on other related 
sources, adds little that is fresh. It affords Miss Fisher, however, an opportunity 
for a more leisurely examination of the political and economic ideas of one of 
the more distinguished members of the Mexican hierarchy at a time when the 
structure of Spanish power in the New World was collapsing, and this is the 
principal justification for her work. 

Unfortunately, Miss Fisher writes in a tone of uncritical enthusiasm. Abad 
y Queipo was a conscientious cleric genuinely devoted to the welfare of his 
flock. He was also a loyal servant of the Spanish Crown, treated by Ferdinand 
VII with characteristic ingratitude. And the reward of his exhortations to rebels 
and royalists alike was the ill-will of both parties. His reports on conditions in 
Mexico are informative and his views are worthy of respect. But Miss Fisher 
constantly over-rates his influence and her admiration knows no bounds. 
‘Heroic’, ‘courageous’, ‘resolute’, the adjectives trip from her pen in eulogistic 
profusion. We are asked to believe that the bishop’s intellect was ‘as rare as it 
was brilliant’, that he burned ‘with the fire of a splendid enthusiasm’, that ‘he 
was loved, honored, and respected throughout Mexico’, that his ancestors 
were ‘pre-eminent’ in Spanish history (though clearly they were not), and that 
his own memory is ‘ineffaceable’. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Exaggeration such as this seriously detracts from the value of Miss Fisher’s 
pages. And is it too much to ask that a writer concerned with ecclesiastical 
history should not use the word ‘seculars’ as though it meant laity? 

UnIvErsity COLLEGE, R. A. HumMpuHreys 
LONDON 


Prayer Book Revision in England 1800-1900. By R. C. D. Jasper. Pp. 140. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1954. 13s. 6d. 

Attempts to reform the Book of Common Prayer between 1662 and 1800 were 
mainly the work of Latitudinarians who hoped to secure the comprehension of 
Protestant Dissenters, as A. E. Peaston has shown in The Prayer Book Reform 
Movement in the Eighteenth Century. The present study describes how those attempts 
were continued from 1828 to 1840, notably by archdeacon Berens, John Hull 
and Riland—none of whom had much knowledge of liturgiology. The defence 
of the Prayer Book by the Tractarians, from 1832, had the effect of producing 
a demand for its revision so as to excise from it all that they stood for. Mr. 
Jasper traces this conflict clearly and with insight. He then shows how the 
liturgical studies of Neale, Littledale, Lathbury and others set the question of 
revision in a wider context. The Royal Commission on Ritual of 1867 and its 
results occupy the rest of the book. The removal of the State Services in 1858 is 
summarily disposed of in one page; there is no mention of the agitation in the 
eighteen-sixties for the inclusion of a Harvest Thanksgiving service; nothing is 
said of the increasing interest in liturgical studies or of the various experiments 
made by Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals in the last years of the century which 
produced the situation that confronted the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline of 1906. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. W. DucMore 


The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church. By Ernest B. Koenker. 
Pp. xi+272. Chicago: University Press; Cambridge: University Press, 
1955- 37s. 6d. 

The author of this informative book is Assistant Professor of Religion at 
Valparaiso University, a High-Church Lutheran, who made this his special 
field of study for the Ph.D. degree in the University of Chicago, under the 
general direction of Dr. Wilhelm Pauck. He has produced a most readable 
study of a movement which, as he rightly says, is affecting the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of people today. Starting with the historical origins of the liturgical 
movement in the work of Dom Guéranger in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Dr. Koenker reviews the scholarly researches of Abbot Herwegen, Dom 
Odo Casel, Dr. Pius Parsch and Fr. Josef Jungmann, the development of 
Liturgical Weeks and international Congresses, the work of the Liturgical 
Institute at Trier and the Centre de pastorale liturgique, before passing on to a 
more detailed discussion of such topics as the Mysterientheologie of Dom Casel 
and his followers, the relationship between Catholic Action and the Liturgical 
Movement and the rapprochement with divided Christendom, especially the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. The whole is carefully documented by reference to 
the sources and there is a most useful bibliography. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. W. DucMorRE 
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A Creed Before The Creeds 


H. A. BLAIR 18s. net 


PROFESSOR T. W. MANSON 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


**Some years ago Professor A. M. Hunter showed that the letters of Saint 
Paul contain doctrinal formulations which are in all probability pre- 
Pauline, and Professor Dodd traced the outlines of the primitive Apostolic 
preaching. A new book by Canon H. A. Blair... continues these in- 
quiries. .. . The book as a whole is both stimulating and informative. 
The author makes many interesting and ingenious suggestions for the in- 
terpretation of particular passages of Scripture. If there is any criticism to 
be made, it would be that occasionally ingenuity runs away with interpreta- 
tion. . . . Nevertheless the book is a genuine contribution to the earliest 
history of Christian doctrine.” 


A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE—TABLET 


**Such propositions would be hard to establish with certainty, and I do 
not suppose that Canon Blair himself would claim to have proved his 
points. .. . But the further I read into this book the less I found myself 
caring about its primary and ostensible aim, as chapter after chapter dis- 
closed some new and fascinating side-line of thought. Here is a journey 
where the road (in Canon Blair’s company, at any rate) is of almost 
greater interest than the destination, and it is hard to imagine a more 
congenial guide. He has sanity and good sense allied with a sensitive imagin- 
ation, ample scholarship without ostentation, genuine religious feeling 
quite free from pietism. One may not always agree with him, but what he 
says is sure to be original and stimulating, never conventional or second- 
hand. A book to re-read and meditate on.” 


JOHN DOW—BRITISH WEEKLY 


**a most fascinating book, and original... 

There will be a ready admiration for the patient assembling of evidence 
. .. though there will be doubt whether the pattern was as distinct as the 
author maintains. But Canon Blair is most persuasive . . . 

The reader may easily find himself losing sight of the general thesis in 
alluring exegetical excursions and in the elucidation of primitive Christian 
thought... 

The closing chapters are admirable pieces of careful scholarship though 
one may feel sometimes the pattern is overstrained.”’ 


CANON MARCUS KNIGHT 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 


** Has Canon Blair built too large a structure on a fairly small base ? 

At the same time the book has the merit of proving that the tradition 
of the scholar in the parish has not died out, and that a working parson 
has given time and thought to research which shows an awareness of new 
knowledge in fields to which theologians do not always give enough 


attention.” 
LONGMANS 








PROFESSOR H. E. W. TURNER 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


“This is a scholarly work by a parish priest, obviously the result of long 
and careful study ... 


There is much that is admirable in the book. Its thesis is presented 
clearly and persuasively and is backed by adequate Biblical and Patristic 
learning. It contains suggestions which would be well worth further ex- 
ploration as well as obiter dicta which illuminate whole areas of theology 
and exegesis. At the same time there are grounds for hesitation as to 
whether the thesis will be able ultimately to maintain itself... At some 
points, particularly with regard to Pliny, there is the suspicion that the 
author is somewhat overpressing his evidence. . . 


The most important part of the book is the exposition of the theology 
which, in the author’s opinion, underlies his primary text. This is both 
stimulating and suggestive and has a value quite independent of the 
central thesis of the book. Yet even here hesitations arise at some points 
of detail. ... 

No one can read this book without feeling the touch of an acute, inde- 
pendent, and vigorous mind and thereby being stimulated to further 
thought on many matters not only of histor’cal but also of contemporary 
theology.” 


DR. G. W. BROMILEY - CHRISTIAN 


“|... we may be grateful for the suggestion which has given us this 
thoughtful and thought-provoking work. 


Whether or not the author has established his main contention is 
another question, and perhaps, in the event, a secondary one. He gives a 
good summary of the evidence available. . . . 


. .. There are also sure to be disagreements on many points of detail. 
But in the book itself, as in the passage on which it is based, we are 
brought uncompromisingly to the great themes of God’s redemptive work 
in Jesus Christ. And much solid patristic knowledge is deployed in their 
exposition.” 


FRIEND 


“He draws out significances wholly unsuspected by this reader, some of 
which I should be willing to accept, and others about which I should sus- 
pend judgment. .. . This is an intriguing piece of scholarly research.” 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“Tt is difficult not to think that if the passage has been anything like a 
normally accepted creed, it would have appeared more often and more 
precisely in the literature than it does. . . . Nevertheless the thesis is in- 
teresting, and deserves the careful attention Canon Blair gives it. 


But apart from the main thesis, the detail of the book, its exposition of 
texts, its exploration of unexpected by-paths of learning, its imaginative 
grouping of the material, gives it a sometimes fascinating interest.” 


LONGMANS 
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An Interdenominational Title for Ministers, Educators 
and Laymen 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 
edited by Harold A. Basilius 


Five essays dealing with the significance of religious values in our 

rational society. 

@ THE DILEMMA OF MODERN MAN. Fred Berthold Jr., Dartmouth College 

@ THE EXISTENTIALIST CONTROVERSY. Paul Tillich, Union Theological 
Seminary and Harvard University 


@ THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF REALITY. Abraham J. Heschel, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America 
THE CONTEMPORARY SPIRITUAL CRISIS AND SOCIAL PREDICAMENT. 
A. Powell Davies, All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, D.c. 
RELIGION IN THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. Harold A. 
Basilius, Wayne University 
136 pages, case bound with jacket, 25s. 


Wayne State University Press 
Detroit 2, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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The Indian Christians of St Thomas 
L. W. BROWN 


The Christians of Malabar claim a religious tradition from the 
time of Thomas the Apostle, said to have visited India. This 
story tells their history and explains the special forms of their 
religious observances. 40s. net 


Felix’s Life of St Guthlac 

EDITED BY B. COLGRAVE 
This eighth century life of Guthlac, a Mercian whose fame as 
a holy man was widespread in the Middle Ages, is now re- 


printed. There is an introduction, the Latin text, an English 
translation and notes. 30s. net 
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MONUMENTS 
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ROMANESQUE 

ART 


by Hanns Swarzenski 


This handsome volume provides the most splendid repre- 
sentation of Romanesque Art ever brought together between 
the covers of one book. It presents as an artistic whole the 
chief monuments in ivory, gold, bronze and enamel as well 
as manuscript painting of North-West Europe from A.D. 
800 to 1200. The illustrations have been chosen to exemplify 
continuity of development irrespective of the materials in 
which they are executed or the local schools to which they 
belong. 


‘The selection and reproduction of the plates has given a 
general view of Romanesque painting and carving, in 
illuminations and in ivory and metalwork, which has never 
before been equalled and which will bring a new and vital 
aesthetic pleasure to those fortunate enough to possess the 
book.’—T. s. R. ROASE, The Burlington Magazine. 


‘The most beautiful of ali recent books of reproductions.’ 
—GERVASE MATHEW, Blackfriars. 


Size 12}x10 inches. With 565 plates. Price 8 guineas. 
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